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PREFACE. 


The Author’s distance from the press hav- 
ing obliged him to transfer the supervision 
of the publication to the Editor, he feels him- 
self called upon, in sending the ensuing 
Essay into the world, to annex a few re- 
marks, by way of explanation of certain 
points connected with it. 

It is now more or less two years since the 
intention of publishing the Essay in question 
was announced — a delay which may seem 
to some to render an apology indispensa- 
ble ; but tlic Editor is sorry that he has 
none in his power to ofler, but what will 
appear to some unnecessary, and to others 
unsatisfactory. All that he has to say on 
this head may be summarily expressed in 
the few words, — that the circumstances 
which occasioned the delay were such as 
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were not cither in his own power or that 
of the Author to control. lie may, how- 
ever, be permitted to assure the reader, 
that this long lapse of time has not been 
altogether unserviceable to the Essay, as it 
has enabled the Author to make some valu- 
able additions to it. 

As Mr. Ricketts has anticipated, or ra- 
ther, to use a familiar phrase, has stumbled 
upon, several ideas contained in the Essay 
above mentioned, it may not be improper 
to state, that the similarity in question 
has originated, not from plagiarism, but 
simply from the nature of the subjects han- 
dled by the Author and Mr. R. ; and it will 
be remarked, that the plans delineated in the 
two pamphlets essentially differ from cfich 
other. In fact, it is difficult to say what Mr. 
R.’s plan is. The Editor cannot see but what 
after all it may end in a matter of “ private 
enterprise.” 

If the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru is 
right in the explanation he has given of Mr. 
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R.’s plan in the following passage, whether 
it is likely in any material manner to bene- 
fit the body of East Indians, it certainly is 
not what is advocated in the succeeding 
Essay ; and which of tlie two plans is the 
most patriotic, philanthropic, desirable, or 
feasible, it is submitted to the judgment of 
the discerning and candid reader. Speak- 
ing of Mr. R.’s scheme, the Editor of the 
Bengal Hurkaru says: “ It is, in so far 
as we can understand it, to establish a 
joint stock association, composed of twen- 
ty, fifty, a hundred or more share-hold- 
ers, and with the joint capital to carry on 
some extensive joint concern in the Mofus- 
sil, as an example to East Indians of what 
may be done in the interior, and by way of 
exciting them to turn their steps to the 
paths of industry in that quarter, instead of 
confining themselves to the narrow sphere 
of Calcutta.” If this, I say, be a correct 
statement of Mr. R/s plan, it will at once be 
seen, that it differs from the one recom- 
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mended in the succeeding’ Essay. But Mr. 
R. rejects the explanation, as giving his plan 
too mucli the character of enter- 

prise^ and insists on die patriotism of it, 
which, he is pleased to think, gives it all its 
value. No doubt it would have done, could 
the patriotism of his j)lan he discovered ; hut 
we have searched for it in vain in his pam- 
phlet, unless, which is rather prohlemati- 
cal, it be the case that it is intended hy 
Mr. R. and his associates to all'ord, with 
the lack of rupees which is to he raised, 
the means of independent employment to 
a number of East Indians in the Mofussil : 
but then it must he in a less precarious 
line than commerce, otherwise there is very 
little reason to helieve that it will succeed. 

The main object with the East Jiidians 
should be, to devise some means which 
w’ill embrace the benefit of the largest num- 
ber possible of their community, and give 
them a permanency of footing in the coun- 
try. The Editor cannot see how this can be 
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done, but by acquiring a permanent interest 
in the soil, by the acquisition of lauded pro- 
perty, and its improvement by the cultivation 
of such things as will be a source of present 
maijitenance and ultimate opulence. This 
must be the foundation of East Indian pro- 
sperity : and this he knows to be the opinion 
of some Europeans of long standing in the 
country, whose names, v\cr«' he permitted to 
mention, would imparl all ilio weight desira- 
ble to the suggestion. Mr. Ricketts, the Edi- 
tor is sure, deserves well of his countrymen 
for having their w elfare so much at heart; but 
until he lay more distinctly down his plan, it 
cannot, of course, with propriety, be recom- 
mended for adoption. The Editor of the 
Bengal Hurkaru has also recommended 
a scheme for (he amelioration of East In- 
dians, which, w ith Mr. Kyd’s suggestions, 
deserve consideration ; but the Editor has 
no room to spare for the purpose. 

Should another edition of the Essay be 
calk'd for, the Editor is permitted to assure 
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the public, that no pains will be spared to 
add to its value, bj more informalion re- 
specting the localities, and agricultural and 
commercial facilities of the country. It is 
earnestly hoped, that the Essay, in its pre- 
sent form, will not be fuunti undeserving 
of the attention of East Indians ; and that it 
will not fail, in some measure, to conduce 
to the end aimed at in it, viz. of turning 
the close, serious, earnest, and candid at- 
tention of the East Indians to the neces- 
sity, practicability, and advantages of the 
colonization of Hindoosthan by them. 

The Editor. 

N. B. Communications on tlie subject, ad- 
(lress(!il to the Author at Sylhet, will be thank- 
fully received. 



Ai\ ESSAY, Ac, 





It should appear reasoiiahle to suppose, 
fhat tlie alTairs of India ouj^ht to occupy the 
niinds, and Isa., a pfoniinent place in llic 
licai'is of (hose, ivlio, next to tlic abotaVines, 
ba\e the slrona’cst (-iainis to the l)cnefits so 
{ai-a-ciy dcii\al»le from its soil and articles 
of trade and tnanufaefure ; but serious must 
tin' di.'aippoinlmeiil of the lover of his couii- 
iry be, who, wlien he conies to eiupiire in- 
to the thinjx, finds, that instead of it, amost 
cnlpaiih? indiirerencc manifestly prevails, 
mnirly ihroiioaKnit the whole body of the 
East Indians ; anti that so few know any 
thinj^ of a country in which they were born 
and brought up, and in which alone all their 
future hopes as a numerous people centre ! 

It is to be feared, that few of them could 
satisfactorily answer the question. What is 
there in the chief cont^erns of India, that 
ouoiit to interest them most, and call forth 
their best energies into exercise ? It can- 
not be denied, that various thiii'^s of consi- 
derable imjiortance en^a^e the attention of 
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some of them, and to accomplish and fur- 
ther which, commensurate efforts are made 
by them ; but it may be questioned, whe- 
ther those things have a tendency to pro- 
mote their future welfare as a people. To 
notice but one instance. The existence of 
the “ Oriental Literary Society ’ is well 
known. Its plan, as far as I can learn from 
its proceedings, is to meet together once 
a week for the purpose of discussing ex- 
temporaneously the subject previously given 
out ; from which, if I may be permitted to 
conjecture, its object would appear to be, 
to form either private or public speakers. 
As far as it regards inlellectual improve- 
ment, it must be admitted to possess some 
importance ; but circumstanced as the East 
Indians are, eligible only to inferior offices 
under Government, and those requiring no 
oratorial talents to fill them with credit, 
whatever importance may be allowed to it, 
it is far from being equal in importance to 
those of a nature tending to promote their 
domestic comforts, and extend their nation- 
al rights*. 

* The Society before whom I had the honour of laying this Essay, 
and throug}} whose persuasion, as well as those of other friends, it 
now appears before the public, had also been noticed ; but as it now no 
longer exists, the remarks have been since omitted. 
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India has from time immemorial been 
looked upon as valuable and inexhaustible 
mines of wealth. From the earliest peri- 
ods, she has been the great resort of vari- 
ous nations, for almost all the most valu- 
able commodities. In more modern times, 
Portugal, nollaiid, France, and England, 
have successively participated, in no com- 
mon degree, in the benefits of the fruits 
of her bowels, an<l made no small strug- 
gles to ciaintain their respective prepoude- 
ance of power therein ; but especially, the 
last of them. Her capabilities of conferring 
benefit, however, have not yet been altoge- 
ther exhausted, nor have they all been ex- 
plored. Daily experience shows, that she 
has yet enough within herself to enrich 
many more nations. How much is it to be 
regretted, that whilst foreign nations are 
enriching themselves through her means, 
and at the same time expressing a just and 


I would here beg leave to add a few words respecting the Theatre, 
which some of my young countrymen have lately opened. I am quite 
at a loss to conceive, of what titility it can be to them. They cannot 
have forgotten the i eiitark of the father of modern philosophy, that 
the stage is more beholden to love, than to the life of men.” No 
one who has with any degree of attention watched his feelings, whilst 
attending to a love-scene, will deny the truth of this observation. 
In these trifles, not to say worse, how much money is expended, is 
inconceivable ! 
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liiojhly eornniendable sense of «;rafitude by 
disseniinatino- amonjj them the knowledjie 
of ibeir arts and sciences, and of tlie only 
true relijjion, a fjrcat part of her own chil- 
dren arc doino; neither the one nor the 
other. Can the East Indians elaiin any me- 
rits in the prosperity of the only country 
they call their own ? What have they done, 
or what are they doin^jf IV)r her weal ? 

JVlost of them cull I lindooslliaii their own ; 
lay no small stn'ss n|><>n their ri;iht to cer- 
tain privileoes, which they (Mther enjoy hut 
j)artially, or sire deni<*d from motives nhich 
are best known to their rttlers ; and mourn 
because tlu'y are not cm i y tiling in it ; hut 
alas ! that it must he said, tliey are tludr own 
enemies, 'ritey tlream ol and si;;,h for every 
thinji' hut n hat is reallv accessible to them, 
and what would alone do them essetitial 
good. We reaflily admit, that there are 
some among them, who, by their respecta- 
ble conimcreiiil undertakings, indicatea just 
sense of the capabilities of the country to 
enrich them ; but how few are these! and 
how confined are their views! There are 
others again, who, by diligently cultivating 
their minds, endeavour to become orna- 
ments to their nation ; and we cannot but 
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wish that there were more of both these. 
W e are constrained, however, to say, that 
whilst they apply themselves to these objects 
Aviih <'ther aims than that with which, every 
retlectiii}^ miml would think, they ou^ht to 
do, lh(‘y can never hop<‘ to obtain the praise 
of ha\in<r been fathers and benefactors of 
an iiiiani nation,— an honour tvhich every 
liast 1 edian > c alhtt her thing's to be 

ambitions of ac(piirino'. \\ lio amoiij^st them 
can prt teud, that, when Kast Indian socie- 
ty has advanced a few paces nearer its me- 
ridian, on monuments betokenino; their dis- 
interested worth, their ])atriotic zeal, and 
their self-denial in assisting; the a<jji;randize- 
inent of their fellow-citizens, will be enofrav- 
ed in j^olden characters, “ These were the 
corner stones of tlic |)et)pl<' ?” 

It is bio;li time, 1 think, that they should 
bestir tlunnselves, and use every means in 
their power to wipe away the impressions 
that their indiirercncc to their best interests 
have created in the minds of their foreiou 
spectators, and the stains they have there- 
by entailed upon their own character. 

If the aboveobservations be correct, which 
tlu y will be allowed to be by every unpreju- 
diced mind, they cvideutly imply the rieces- 
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sity of a change in the present pursuits and 
habits of living of the East Indians ; — and 
it becomes an inquiry of no small moment, 
what are the means best calculated to improve 
the present condition of the East Indiasis, 
and to raise them to that standing in the 
scale of society, from which they are at 
present at sO great a distance '? 

1 need scarcely answer, Colonization ap- 
pears to be the only feasible and ell’ectual 
means of encompassing this grand object ; 
of accelerating the march of their prosperi- 
ty, and of advancing their importance in the 
world. 

I propose, therefore, to olTer a few sug- 
gestions on the colonization of llindoos- 
tlian by East Jiidians, in which it is my 
object to show its necessity, praclicahiUty, 
and advantages. 

1 cannot but suppose, that with the views 
contained in the following pages, some will 
not ao^ree ; but f feel convinced, that those 
who consider the subject maturely, will see 
reason to coincide with them. I may also 
add, that having been myself some years 
back engaged in similar pursuits, which cir- 
cumstances over which I had no control 
obliged me to relinquish ; and having liv- 
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ed much among the aborigines, and seen a 
great part of Hindoosthan, I cannot but 
hope, that in general my plan will prove 
satisfactory. 



THE 


NECESSITY OF COLONIZATION. 

It h a.s added not a little to my determi- 
nation to lay down a few thoughts on this 
interesting .subject, that few have been in- 
considerate enough to (juestion the ne<‘es- 
sity of East Indians colonizing the country. 
That such should be the case, it is reasona- 
ble to suppose, after the experience of a suf- 
ficient length of time has evinced the hopes 
of Giovernment’s providing for such a nunn*- 
rous and daily iticreasiiig body as that of 
the l‘]ast Indiaiis to be xain pr<‘suniptions. 
It is nevertheless ('\ i«lent, that lh(‘ necessity 
is more ac/inotrlvd^etf thaii /c//, 

I’pon the agitation of the intentions of 
those f*:<'>ierous individuals who were instru- 
mental in establishing 'I'n e Caecctta Ap- 
prenticing Society, it afforded me no 
little pleasure to recognize some indica- 
tions of a conviction of the necessity of the 
East Indians colonizing the country ; but 
I was not a little chao-rined to find after- 
wards, that those generous individuals were 
chiefly Europeans, — another proof that the 
East Indians themselves are doing little or 
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notliinjr to promote iheir future permanent 
prosperity ; and my disappointment was 
jjreatly augmented to learn more subse- 
quently, that the most successful, though 
not ihe most useful, branch of its operations 
has for some time past been principally 
supported by the Insurance Societies of 
Calciitfa. 

The necessity there exists for the East In- 
dians’ colonizing fliudoosihan may he evinc- 
<“d by a variety of considerations ; a few of 
these we shall touch upon. The more trans- 
lucent this can l)e made, the easier it will 
he for them to perceive the peculiarity of 
their <‘ase, and the desire to remedy it will 
naturally he created. 

In the fii’st place, (hen, I v^onld direct 
their altenliou to the circumstance, that 
India is their home — the only spot upon 
earth to which (hey can wi(h any degree of 
propriety naturally lay claim as their own. 
Here it is that they first draw their breath, 
and spend their juvenile years, than which 
nothing endears a place more to men. It is 
th is which makes a man a lion, when there is 
danger of his early haunts being invaded. 
It is this that glows like a perpetual (lame in 
the bosom of our transmarine friends, who 

c 
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wish to on joy no other happiness on this side 
the grave so niueh, as to he ai)lc to return to 
the land of their youth, and lay their bones 
in the tombs of their forefathers! This feel- 
ing <loes not more actuate the natives of 
aciiilized country than the inhabitants of 
the barren wastes of Africa, or those of the 
snowy Andes. It operates with smdi force 
at times as to render life a burthen, when the 
Itope of returning to the land of one s nati- 
vity is cut olf; and it is worthy of remark, that 
this attachment is strony:est in those who 
have spent their earliest years among rural 
scenes. Naltire seems to have been so order- 
ed, as to impart a more lasting im|)ression 
of things with which people become familiar 
in the country than those in towns. It 
would not, perhaps, be very difficult to trace 
the cause of this; but as that would lead me 
to digress from the subject more immedi- 
ately under my consideration, I waive the 
impiiry. jMy argument demanded some 
hints on the subject, as they lead us to con- 
clude, that so long as the East Indians love 
to dwell in the metropolis, and seem to 
dislike an abode in the interior, they are 
actually removed far from the scenes and 
circumstances, w hich attach us most strongly 
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to our country. By taking up their abode 
in the interior, and thereby acquirinjr a na- 
tural attachment to the soil, they would be 
able to.set a legitimat e value on it, and thence- 
forward deem an alienation from it, a calamity 
of immense maj^nitude. Unless such a tern- 
per is prodm^ed in the sympathies of the 
l*]ast Indians, they will never be able to per- 
ceive the extent of the claims they luive in 
the soil, and the s(mI on tloMU. '/►Every coun- 
try has necessarily a strong hold on the re- 
gards of its children, and it is the <luty of 
the latter to manihvst it upon all occasions. 
'^I'he East Indiatis, on the contrary, seem to 
take pains to show, that they are the only 
people ill the world who are indilferent to 
this virtuous feeling. I'heir own country 
has no manner of charms for them. The 
richest soil — a country where nature yields 
her bounties almost spontaneously, is unac- 
countably despised by her own sons ! 1 have 
not seldom been entertained by hearing se- 
veral East Indians speaking in most enthu- 
siastic strains of the country where they had 
resided only for a short time to acquire an 
education, which, it is believed, their own 
does not alford. It has proved to them a 
kind of nursery, but to give the preference 

c 2 
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to a foreign laud, and depreciate one’s mo- 
ther country', is just like loving school bet- 
ter tVian home, or the embraces of a mer- 
cenary nurse than the lap of a mother. 
That man’s heart must be a strange thing 
indeed, who can wink at the ties of nature, 
and loathe his mother because she is not so 
comely as his nurse, and because it is his 
own fault that she has not those attractions 
which would command his esteem! We 
shall touch upon this point again, wlnui we 
come to discuss the nature of the impedi- 
ments which, it is supposed, the East In- 
dians will have to combat in attempting to 
colonize the country. What has been brief- 
ly said of the necessity there is of the East 
Indians residing in the interior, and their 
pursuing agriculture, under the persuasion 
t\»at the soil is their own, will not, it is hop- 
ed, be deemed unimportant. For where is 
that man who makes the most distant pre- 
tension to patriotism, and does not love his 
own country better than any others, what- 
ever be the local advantages in their favour ? 
II ow soon would that country be desolated 
whose people were disposed like the East 
Indians 1 Some of them most unnaturally 
designate England their home, and express 
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an undue eajferness to return to it, as lliey 
phrase it. Supposing that all those East 
Ind ians who have been educated in Eng- 
land had the means to go back to it for the 
purpose of terminating their existence there, 
and supposing that these are looked upon 
as the most creditable of the whole body, 
who would be left to show, that India was 
a desirable residence? And who would be 
found so capable of contributing to her pros- 
perity ? They must be |)ermitted to make 
choice of their homes; but it is impossible 
to commend the disposition, 

I'he prosperous condition of the abori- 
gines brings another necessity to light in 
support of the j)lan of colonization I am re- 
comniemling. 1 he aborigines cannot sure- 
ly be allowed to have a greater interest in 
the soil of lliruloosthan than the East In- 
dians. the former it belono's from time 

immemorial; to the latter by the interven- 
tion of a series of circumstances, from the 
time when the Europeans first commenced 
their commercial intercourse with it. The 
East Indians seem to have been throw n into 
the country by an inscrutable Providence, 
as it were, to teach the aborigines the art of 
turning to account those advantages of which 
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tbeir ignorance precluded them from a- 
vailing themselves. Or it may be consider- 
ed as the display of the judgment of the 
Supreme Disposer of the earth on the abo- 
rigines, for their gross abuses of the innu- 
merable blessings which they have all along 
enjoyed. How bountiful has the Almighty 
been to them, in spite of their aggravated 
crimes ! The fatness ol the laud was given 
to them; but instead of serving their Donor 
with their substance, they have tlevoted 
themselves to the worship of the work of 
their own hamjs! Let not these remarks, 
however, be construed into a supposition, 
that J entertain the slightest idea of the 
Last Indians ultimately supplanting the abo- 
rigines, so far as to rule over them, or to turn 
them out of the country, or even to main- 
tain any great preponderance of advantages 
over them; far from it. llie most circum- 
scribed insight into the rise and progress 
of nations must convince any one, that such 
a supposition, under the existing peculiar 
circumstances, would be truly preposterous. 
It would be no small absurdity to conceive, 
that while the aborigines are being pro- 
gressively enlightened, they will retrograde 
back into their former, or even their pre- 
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sent comparative pusillaniniity. We have, 
on the contrary, every reason to believe, 
that in time they will become a most inte- 
resting people in the universe, and that they 
.are designed to cut a conspicuous figure on 
the stage, which, by the allotment ol* Pro- 
vidence, has bc(;ome, and will probaby con- 
tinue, always theirs. Their present prospe- 
rity is no mean indication o(’ what, J am 
firmly persuaded, they will arrive at in due 
time. All that is meant by these remarks is, 
that a body of men being raiseil up in this 
country, under circumstances which ecpial- 
ly entitle them to share with the aborigines 
in the benefits. derivable from it, it would 
lead us to suppose, that Providence eitherin- 
tended to bless the latter in some peculiar 
manner tlirough (he instrumentality of the 
former, or to punish the one for their in- 
gratitude, by making the other take away 
from them so much of those benefits, which 
they will in fact do, if they also do not for- 
feit them by their ingratitude. 

So long, however, as the East Indians 
view themselves as stranijers in their own 
country, and act accordingly, keeping a- 
loof from those pursuits which mainly ren- 
der the aborigines a prosperous people, 
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they must of a certainty prepare for feeing 
lorded over by those upon whom they now 
look down with contempt. I repeat, that 
if the East Indians fail to found their hopes 
of prosperity as a people upon the circum- 
stances which now help forward the abori- 
gines, the time will he rapidly advancing, 
when, instead of the latter emulating the 
example of the former, the former will he 
driven to the necessity of striving lo vie 
with the latter, for advantages which, by 
timely consideration and activity on their 
part, might have equipoised betw'een them. 
But very inopportunely forthe existing state 
of the East Indians’ mind,. the aborigines 
have begun to open their long closed eyes. 
The Brahmun has ere this resorted to the 
humble plough and the shop, to be found at 
which would formerly have attached an inde- 
lible stiffina to his character. I do not mean 
to extenuate the many notable foul practices 
in the commission of which they are daily 
detected to acquire an iniquitous independ- 
ence, which, much as it is to be deplored, 
many of them have secured Their match- 
less duplicity and unparalleled dishonesty 
are proverbial. This is freely admitted ; 
hut yet, a closer view would convince any 
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bodff that the real caupe of their pros 
perity, I mean of the abo igines in general, 
lies independent on th^r dishonesty and 
duplicity, and rather in ^their well known 
atta9hment to the placed of their nativity, 
than in any thing else. Many of theiii have 
drawn their breath in forbidding parts of 
the country, such as are subject to annual 
inundations, or to periodical or perpe>ut|||||^ 
prevalence of malignant disease. To these, 
they almost invariably return from the me- 
tropolis or popular towns, (whither they had 
conveyed themselves in order to earn some^ 
thing over and above what the partial cul- 
tivation.-^ they are wont to carry on in . their 
places of nativity are capable of yielding,) 
as soon as they have ac|;omplished their ob- 
ject ; and there they spOTd their infirm days. 
Jfthey prosper in thei tow'n undertakings, 
they return to their na^ve villages, in which 
the first thing they do if , to extend their cul- 
tivations, purchase landed pro^^rty, and 
build snug brickdwelHng-houses. By these 
and other infallible n^thods, many of them 
are now the holders ^f extensive farms, and 
possess a degree of riespectabilify and local 
influence, of which ^e most favoured and 
successful East Intbans of the metropolis 

D 
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cannot boast. Itjthe East Indians would 
prosper loo, need it be reconiniended, that 
»bev should not ft I it beneath them to tread 
in the footsteps o the more diseernintr abo- 
risrines? If ocul r tlenionstration is con- 
>incinii, need we fear to say, that the af)o- 
rijjines are prosf erino;, and tliat by the 
means liere recoin uended. 

*l'he state of theicountrv, in other points 
of \iew likev\ise, s!iovt.s the necessity of co- 
‘■"lizino; it l>y East Indians, riie construc- 
tion oi-,|,,> iindian comniunii V, com- 

prehendin^j Europ^.,,,,^ Indians, and 

ahori^dnes is a very:j,^,,.„,p,, 

jis colonists, in a tiidd of 
‘'fent from that in which 
to conimence their ca- 
uces connected with the 
the liomans into vari- 
.1., n..l slilt,. 

of ll,ih|rs.i„ I, olio. |'J-|„..v,llio,ii.„.|vos «ci-,. 


the lilast Indians, |,^ 
action totally ditfei 
the Americans hadt 
reer. riu' circumsti* 
colonists sent out bi, 


the cololfft^ts, but t 
tliat it leaves the c 


le British are not ; so 
se ot the East Indians 


‘M'"rail<-I ill 4„. ofhisi,,,.,, J„ 

India, lln- Eino|iean4 
loni/n ; in An.<.|ical 
bank tlin aliori-ineJ 

make room (or lllein4|,,^,_ had not which 
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been (he case, their colonization would have 
been placed on an exact footinj^ with that 
of (he Romans. The East Indians are to ef- 
fect it by ia fair competition with the ahori- 
o^ines. 'I’fee Uomans doubtless acipiired ac- 
cess (o theWount ries to which they emi<>;rated 
by coercive measures, in the same manner as 
the Bi itishlhave gained their possessions in 
India : biitl (hey, as well as these, ilid not 
extirpate t^c aborigines, who (hough th(^ 
v\e*re sulijugated l»v strangers, were left at li- 
berty to [uirsue tlieir usual oemipations, as 
far as they k'ouqiorteil vvisii the laws and 
political arrangements of their compierors. 
1 he E ast Imlians \\ ill nothave to endure the 
fatigues of long military joiirnies, or the iii- 
eou\ enieuciel of imdless voyages, to carry 
theii' [(oiiit ri W annifs. 'I his their ancestors 
liave already («>ue fob them, ami they have 
nothing more\ to dj> than to put their 
shoulder to the whei^l of colonization im- 
mediately, aiid\s<^( it in motion^^Jt is of no 
use to call Iltrculcs with his ponderous 
bludgeon to bet ome their champion. I liey 
have a heltcr protector in the sceptre of Bri- 
tain. 

The fact, tViat whilst the natives are in 
reality the sole, or nearly the sole occupants 

D 2 
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of the soil of India, and are discerning 
enough to perceive the importance which 
the smallest patch of ground attaches to its 
possessor, they will do, as indeed they are 
doing, every thing to secure it more effec- 
tually to themselves, — calls for the imme- 
diate attention of ihe East Indians to colo- 
nization. The consetpiences resulting from 
this circumstance nmsf he <»h\ious to every 
hue. It is enhancing, and has done so for 
some time past, the value of lands to an 
extent of which none but those can form an 
adequate idea, who have taken the trouble 
to dive into the state of things in the in- 
terior. They are endeavouring to engross 
all those tracts of country vyhich have hi- 
therto been left to run waste, |Or to turn into 
impenetrable jungles: — woods are being 
cleared away, and the alluvial places are at- 
tempted to be improved, is not meant 
to infer from this, that th^y have brought 
their nevjj^ acquired possessions into a 
prosperous state of cultivation. No, the 
poor simpletons arc yet either too wary of 
their purses, or lack that S[}irit of enterprise 
without which no country <ian promise famd 
improvement. It is to be remembered, 
ihowever, that so long as they secure to 
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themselves a proprietary right in the soil, 
wliieh, as it were, already belongs to them, 
and begin lo perceive the F^ast Indians try- 
ing to make room for ihemselves, (which 
will ;oon be the case, ' they will of course 
be at liberty to set such a valuation upon 
them as their avarice will readily suggest y so 
that what may now be obtained for 8 annas 
per beegha, will not then bo procurable for 
less than 2 rupees. When (his takes place, 
how mortifying must it prove to an indus- 
trious individual, to be forced to take up 
lands which will require a double portion 
ol labour to enable him to keep clear of in- 
volvements! It falls to my happy lot to 
inform the East Indians, that there are yet 
immense portions of the country in an un- 
cultivated state, which could very easily be 
procured, either by purchase or on long or 
permanent leases. Some of these lie as 
naked as they came out of the waters of the 
deluge, but might with very little labour be 
brought to a successful culture ; others ex- 
hibit a partial improvement, and are never 
made to yield more th an one solitary crop 
in the year^^Tiiave examined the properties 
ol several such spots myself, and may safe- 
ly give it as my decided opinion, that they 
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might be made to repay labour with at least 
two, if not three, crops in the year. The 
natives could never satisfactorily inform me 
oflh e cause of such waste of land. Some 
said, the soil was not good, anrl others plead- 
ed want of time or hands ; but I attribute it 
to their indolence, the lower class having 
a strange propensity to ser\i(ude. Some of 
them will forsake their best field to be em- 
ployed as a chuprasce or durwan iii a lu- 
crative house. rhey cannot yet comprehend 
what it is to live out of service, though from 
the very insignificant labour they bestow 
upon their cultivations, they might have 
been expected to have been pretty well con- 
vinced, that they need not to look for lucra- 
tive employment beyond the precincts of 
their fields. It is not improbable, that one 
of the causes of the neglect of their lands is 
the very little pains required to secure the 
usual crop. And what is very charaoteris- 
tic of the indolence of the aborigines is, 
that when a field has repeatedly failed to 
produce the expected crop, in consequence 
of inundations or droughts, it never strikes 
them, that these evils might remedied 
by sinking wells in their fields. I do not 
refer to the annual inundations to which 
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parts of some of the lower districts are sub- 
ject. It inij^ht, without much difficult^', 
be made to appear, that so far from these 
proving pernicious to the prospects of the 
farmers, they ought, on the contrary, to 
be welcomed. Tlie coat of earth acquired 
in the lands might in some instances prove 
unfriendly to paddy, and tlie continuance 
of the water beyond the seed-time may 
put that article completely out of their 
list ; neverlheless other thiny-s miffht be 
made to yield a b«'t(er reward*. '1 he de- 
structive inundations alluded to, are unu- 
sual quantities of rain, which as they are al- 
ways uncertain, the liope, that it will not be 
so the next season, easily deceives the poor 
fellows inio indiflerence about its tempora- 
ry consequences. On the o(her band, when 
a want of a proper quantity of rain for two 
or three successive years, occasions a fail- 
ure, itas little strikes tliem to contrive means 
to irrigate their lands. In general, how- 
ever, the cause of so much country running 
waste and wild, is certainly the want of ac- 
tivity and enterprise. If they can make a 
shift to live upon one or two paltry crops, 
they care very little about what their lands 

See Appendix^ for further remarks on this head. 
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might be made to produce by a small por- 
tion of additional labour. Thus the richness 
of the land is left to ffo a beo'srinjj. But 
why should it be sulfered to be so, as long 
as there are East Indians capable of placing 
a more reasonable value on the capabilities 
of the soil ? Does not this circumstance im- 
ply a necessity of their colonizing it? Is it 
right to suffer their own country to remain 
a mangel', wherein they must ere long seek 
access, but probably be refused admittance ? 
But 1 shall waive this argument for the pre- 
sent, as some might be disposed to regard it 
as maintaining an advantage rather than a 
necessity. 

From these general considerations, I de- 
scend to a few particular ones, from which, [ 
trust, the necessity of what I am speaking, 
will be more evident. Before, however, pro- 
ceeding to do this, I think it necessary, to 
prevent misapprehension, to explain the 
sense in which I use the term colonization. 
The term is tlerived from the Latin word 
colonia^ signifying, “ a company of people 
transplanted from one place to another 
or “ a body of people drawn from their mo- 
ther country to inhabit some distant place.” 
There are some, however, who give it a 
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somcwliatcJircrenf meaninc:, *• coun- 

try planted, or a plantation. ” Soniethinjr 
similar to this is the sense in which 1 have 
used, and will use the term throny;hout the 
Essay, and if 1 mistake not, I have of late 
(generally se<‘n it used in the same sense. 
1 am sensible, that it <loes not exactly con- 
vey the idea I intend, and scene may be 
«lisposed to tliink, that a<rricvlture or 
husbandry wonhl have been a fitter word : 
but that would havt; been too limited a 
designation to c'xpress the nature of my 
plan, which, it v.ill be sc'en bv and by, does 
not simply com|)iehend ajvricullnral pur- 
suits, but a variety of such other manual 
arts, and handicraft and scientilic works, 
as in coloniziuc; a country are simultane- 
ously carried on. I do not, therefore, know 
that 1 could have fixed upon any other 
term that vvoidd have answered my pnr- 
pos(5 better than the one 1 have adopted. 
Xhe b]ast Indians, at h*ast the best part of 
them, at present, residt' in the metropolis. 
Should they sit any time be induced to 
attempt colonization, it will be necessary for 
them to emicrratc in bodies into the interior, 
to the remoter parts of w'hich they are such 
strangers, that their removal from Calcutta 
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would certainly appear to them as removing 
from one region to another. Hence it will 
be seen, that my meaning of the word is, 
after all, not so foreign to some of ihe mean- 
ings given above as some might be inclined 
to snpfiose*. 

The rapid multiplication of the numbers 
of the East Indians, is another and a most 
powerful reason for their colonizing the 
country. J?y residing ancl multi[)ly ing in 
the metropolis, the East Indians will 
shortly baffle all the wishes of Government 
to make provision for them, in such of its 
services as the nature of them w ill allow. 
No state in the world can possibly find the 
nieans of alfording food and raiment for 
those who render themselves incapal)le of 
providing for themselves through the me- 
dium of anything else but servitude. A 
hundred thousand could at once be support- 
ed by Government in the military service, 
but its peculiar policy precludes the possi- 
bility of it. And this circumstance proba- 
bly, under the existing state of things, is most 
favourable to tV»e East Indians. W ar, foreign 

* The reader had not l>een troubled with these remarks, but for 
some objections which were made to the word, as used here, by some 
to whorn the writer had shown the manuscript essay. He takes this 
opportunity of returning his thanks to those and other individuals for 
some other valuable remarks of theirs, which have enabled him to im^ 
prove these pages since they were first written. 
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out, will soon overstock the transcribing 
market, if such a thing has not already ta- 
ken place. The East Indians, I know, be- 
crin to feel themselves pinched for room. 
There arc hundreds who would thankfully 
serve for the salaries now allowed to the 
aborigines, 20 or 30 rupee.s per month, and 
perhaps for less, ami have elfectii ally ceased 
to dream of hundreds. Many of the offices 
of authority begin to teem with Hindoo 
writers, as also all (he mercantile concerns. 

It might be said, that the East Indians 
ought to resoi't to mechanical arts, which 
are plentifully in their way in such a city 
as C'alcutta. The fact, how'ever, must be 
published, that there ar<‘ scarcely half a 
dozen mechanics who think it worth their 
ohilc to receive apprentices of this deno- 
’.tiiialion of the liege subjects of his Ma- 
jesty. 'Phe cause of this remains to be 
found out. Allowing this to pass, and sup- 
posing the present nninber of the East 
Indians tof such as want employment) were 
to make themselves adepts in some of the 
mechanical arts, they might probably do 
■well enough ; and, as it is believed that 
they could do more and better work than 
tlie aboriginal mechanics, these last, it may 
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The rapid increase of their numbers de- 
mands a proportionable extension of their 
resources. 'I'he field which they occupy 
now, with a very few exceptions, is tlic 
metr<»polis of India. In the absence of the 
services already noticed, the pid)lic offi- 
ce.s <d’ Government are open for their re- 
ception, in which only a b'w, com|)ara(iv(*ly 
speakinji", earn their livelihood, "i'hese olll- 
ces cannot be ninitiplied ad in finil a m ^ nor 
the salary of those who arc employed in 
them be ano-nientcd, without surmountin<*: 
an impossibility. Oii the contrary, it is 
plain, that ii» conseipjence of the mtdtipli- 
cation of hands, the admission of additi- 
onal ones into them, is untler very unfa- 
vourable circumstances, if we except that 
they must otherwise oo a bej»;<^in<*; ; and 
the time is drawinj^ nigh when the pay of 
writers must be reduced, to make room 
for such as will be found uii[)rovided for 
by the growth of idle hands. Besides this, 
the aborigines are making such rapid pro- 
gress in the acquisition of the English 
language, and the inconceivable persever- 
ance with which they make themselves dex- 
trous in handling the pen, added to the 
small wages for which they let themselves 



more blood is spilt in one day than a whole 
aj>;e in a eonntry can raise! But sn|)pos- 
im>- it w ere desirabb^ wbei e is the possibility 
of accom jtlisbin}!>; it ? It must Ion*;- be a hope- 
less ease. The other service (the civil) is 
likewise not accessible. \\ o shall, tberelore, 
say notbino' furlhcr about it, but jtivjcced to 
show what may lx* moi t* deserv in^r tlui ut- 
tenti<»n of East 2 ndians, the nec(*ssity which 
aris«>s for their colonizing I he cosinti’y from a 
view' of their pr(‘s(‘nl peculiar situation, in 
many ri'spects olooiny and uulav ourul)le to 
tlu'ir future well are. 

1 have said, they cannot l)e provitled 
for either in the civil or military service. 
Thus circumstaucevl, they wilbnj^ly avail 
themselv es of what comes iie.xt within their 
notions of oeutlemanly emjvioyment ; but 
these unfortunately happen to be of so li- 
mited a liature, and attended with such a 
variety of unpleasant circumstances, that, 
though they are at present apparently un- 
concerned about other things more likely 
to ensure their permanent prosperity, they 
will soon be obliged to attend to ihein, and 
sec the necessity of striking into some- 
thing that is capable of giving the present 
aspect of things a more promising turn. 
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war especially, usually draws away the at- 
tention of people from evils that prevail 
within doors. Most politicians have made 
^ood use of this method in times of domes- 
tic turbulence. Jt is also a capital plan to 
thin the population, when it be‘:;ius to be 
overgrown, from which many sore vicissi- 
tudes have happeuetl to the state. But I 
must say no more on tiiis delicate subject, 
and will only bid the East Indians be ex- 
ceedino-ly triad that it is what it is. It is to be 
hoped, that the soldier's ardour has not yet 
been communicated to them, and leaves 
room for a very different species of enthu-i 
siasrn. It is well that they are not perpetual- 
ly haunted with dreams of cannonading and 
carnage, prize-money, or any sort of booty 
earned by “ hairbreadth 'scapes i' the immi- 
nent deadly breach.” By all means, let 
the aboriginal Othellos have it; but let the 
East Indians do somethinjr which savours 
more of “ home-spun.” Eet them have 
a field of honour, but not strowed with the 
dead and dying, — acampaign,but not where 
people get more broken heads than they 
can well afford to spare ; where more wi- 
dows and orphans are created than socie- 
ty knows well what to do with ; and where 
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he irnasiined, would, in a very short time, 
he hroiijjlit 1o make sad shifts for want of 
w'oriv. vv ere this, however, possible, and 
did (be present hi*»;h notions of the East 
Indians permit them to adopt the extreme- 
ly economical habits of the aborio-ines, yet 
the risimr and the next o’eneration after it 
could not all Itccome mechanics too, with- 
out serious consequences to lh(‘ prosperity 
of the latter description of mechanics. 'Po 
stretch a point, I will (‘ven maUe a conces- 
sion of this arjvumeut, and <rrant that the 
second and third fjenerations could earn 
their bread without injury to the prospects 
of the abori<>iual artisans. What will (hat 
prove ? ^Vhy, nothino; more, than that while 
the aborij^ines not only keep pace w ith the 
East Indians in such professions, and at 
the same time pix>sper in every thinjr else, 
the ICast Indians, after exceptinj^ the small 
sects* ;! employcsl as vv riters,vvill be cssnfined 
simply to the former : — a pretty alternative 
this, to be sure, for nearly a vvhole people ! 
No other parts of llindooslhan savinj.^ Cal- 
cutta, are accessible to East Indians. In 
Calcutta they must live, and in Calcutta 
they must die. The necessity of this must 
be questioned. It must be denied, that 
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handicrafts alone ever had a tendency to 
promote the «;eneral welfare of an infant 
people. I'll is may he a very jjood plan to 
enable foreij:;riers to escape beiii^ perpetu- 
ally imposed upon by native artisans, and 
thereby secure a more rapid indepeudeuce, 
and retire from business ; but it cannot 
otherwise be effecteal than at the expense 
of the Kast Indians. 

Calcutta is a place of trade, and the minds 
of its inhabitants are ftdl of it ; hence it is 
not to wondered at, that trades, and chiefly 
the me(diani(‘al ai't , w ill be recommended 
in preference to any tliinj;!; else. 1 do not 
lay stress upon the mere snpjdyino; the 
means (d' common subsistence : beiririno: 
would do that. But ! ask, why must it be 
indispensable for the East Indians to bury 
themsehes w'ithin the metropolis? Do not 
the laro'c t racts of countr y, most of which are 
almost uninhabited and uncultivated, throw 
open their arms, and promise far easier and 
far more indi pendent remuneration of la- 
bour than any of the occupations in which 
the East Indians are at present enjraged, or 
could enfrage, in the metropolis ? If they 
must be placed on the same footing w'ith the 
aborigines, (which, I readily grant, it would 
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not be disgraceful,) why not allow the inte- 
rior of the country to be the sphere of 
their respective undertakings as well as the 
city? Must the East Indians be made the 
instruments in the hands of merchants and 
mechanics, and these chiefly foreigners, who 
have no manner of claim in the soil, for the 
purpose of enriching them, and enabling 
them to carry away tbe fatness of it? If such 
a thing cannot be helped, let the aborigines 
by all means be permitted to engross to 
themselves the servile credit of auxiliaries. 
The miseries that threaten the growing 
population of the East Indians should not 
be proposed to be ameliorated by things 
which, (putting the best construction on the 
motives of those that suggest them) are by 
no means calculated to better their con- 
dition. 

Let it be considered also, whether the 
numbers of the East Indians who are al- 
most in a state of starvation, do not more 
forcibly suggest the necessity of their colo- 
nizing the country than words can express. 
In the nature of things, it is literally im- 
possible, whatever we have said for the 
sake of argument, that Government can 
provide for the whole body of existing and 

F 
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increasing East Indians, and tlieir present 
resources are confessedly inadequate to 
meet the wants of them all. 4'he very 
circumstance of nninhers strolling about 
the streets of the city of palaces, burdens 
upon their helpless parents for want of em- 
ployment, is an indispntahh' proof of this 
assertion. Hence they must turn their 
thoughts, their ingenuity, ami their means, 
immediately to something else, lis t to w hat 
else will they resort .^ Will they Itecome 
mechanics? Will they heconu' tradesimm ? 
W ill they hecoineseamen ! 4 helirstof thes(‘, 
we presume, we have sh<»w n w ould hut scan- 
tily provide for a part of them. Some may, 
indeed, become niechanics;aml,w <> may add, 
some may become tradesmen too, though 
it is too evident to need to he shown, that 
but a very few, in their |)resent penurious 
state as a body, could enter upon any spe- 
culation, on a scale sufficiently extensive to 
render it worth their w hile to undertake it. 
Seamen they need not become, however 
esay it may be of access; neither ought it to 
be thought a desirable life, when they can 
be any thing else preferable. IJad there 
been much necessity for foreign trade, they 
might then become seamen ; but there ist 
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none, at least not at present. What then 
remains that they ean become? Yes, and if 
some of them choose, they may become 
drumiiK'i’s and hlcrs I(k». I.<et me not be 
su|»j)<)se(l (o intend to insuW their feelings. 
Far be it from me! It is my professed ob- 
ject to render them a respectable body of 
men hereafter, if they will but follow the 
steps 1 have taken the liberty to recommend. 
Whil e I am on this point, let me not leave 
it without calling the attention of my coun- 
trvmeti to the lamentable fact, that many of 
them are actually no better em ploy ed,t hough 
not from choice. In the thing itself, I ad- 
mit, there is no disgrace : but certainly there 
is in the circumstances connected with their 
being employed in those lines of profession. 
If it is a disgrace, to whom do they owe 
their being thus singled out for drummers 
and fifers ? Is it not to the inattention of 
those who are ca|)ablc of taking the lead in 
jn'omoting the welfare, the' respectability, 
and the independence* of their country- 
men? Is it not to their self-will — their pride, 
which, though italfect to despise the peace- 

^ 1 would just desire the reader to ])ear in mind, that the sense 
in which I use tlie word 'nidejumdpiu'e j is simply opj)osed to the present 
dependant state of the East Indians, in reference to the means of get- 
ting their livelihood. 
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fill and useful employment of a farmer, can 
yet bear to think, that a part of their coun- 
trymen are in a far worse situation ’ 

It is in vain to conceal, that they will in 
a short time be driven to the necessity of 
abandoning the metropolis ; but it would be 
wiser to be reg:ulated by choice. The pre- 
sent moment is available, and colonization 
would be attended with far less difficulty 
and toil now, than at a time when circum- 
stances would oblige them to make very 
mortifying stretches. Let them bestow a 
legitimate reflection on the subject, and tAe 
necessity of colonizing the country will not 
require to be farther urged. 
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THE 

PRACTICABILITY OF COLONIZATION. 


Having, as I trust, shown the necessity 
of the East Indians' colonizing the country, 
I proceed next to consider, as proposed, 
the practicability of it, whicli, 1 am sorry, 
though not surprised, to fiml has been more 
than once questioned by different persons : 
some of these persons seem to have paid 
some attention to the subject; the rest, I 
am fidly confident, ha%e never bestowed 
a single thought upon it, at least not one 
that could deserve that name. Were I ever 
so much inclined to put a favourable con- 
struction upon the motives that dictated 
their hostility (I cannot call it by a better 
name) to the undertaking, which, it is the de- 
sign of this essay to recommend strongly 
and earnestly, I should yet be extremely at 
a loss to account for it, so devoid of all ra- 
tionality, and even comnjon sense is it ; and, 
certainly, without the least shadow of fact to 
countenance it. This 1 hope to prove in 
the course of the succeeding strictures. I 
do not, however, mean to deny, that the 
East Indians will have to overcome any ob- 
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Stacies whatever in iheir attempt to colonize 
the country. Ooiihtle.ss, they will have to 
combat with several and jj^reat difficulties ; 
but they are by no means siicb as to be in- 
surmountable. If undertakintrs of less im- 
portance and maijuitiide arc not unattended 
with impediments and toils, it is most rea- 
sonable to expect, that an nndertakino; of 
such immense importance and extent as the 
colonization of llindoosthan by East Indi- 
ans must be accompanied with much more 
toil and difficulty. If, however, they must 
colonize the country, that is, if the necessi- 
ty of their doinjr it has Imumi suffiunently and 
satisfactorily evinced, I would !)e<r leave to 
ask, when and how, then, are these impedi- 
ments to be removed ? Is it when the coun- 
try will be thrown open to foreij^n coloni- 
zation ? Can nothin<>- be vlone unless fo- 
reigners bave a tinger in tlie pie • Dr will 
it be said, that the aid of foreigners must 
be waited for? That such ideas are chime- 
rical, may be easily proved, hi tbe first 
place, our wise politicians are well aware, 
that there are no prospects of the country’s 
being thrown open to immigration. In the 
next place, the existing impediments must 
be removed before the influx of foreign co- 
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lonies can prosper. If they are to remove 
them, the East Indians can likewise do it 
for themselves. Should this not be admit- 
ted, it would then follow, that all things 
must be pveviouslv set in order in such a 
manner as to enable the emigrants, on their 
arrival, to prosecute lln ir labours success- 
fnllv, otherwise they must be foiled, and 
prepared to retrace the r footsteps to their 
respective eount. ies. But uhere was such 
a thino; ever known as attempts to clear 
away the obstacles to colonization ere the 
arrival of the colonists? I'he Romans w'ere 
not thus favoured ; the Americans less ; and 
the recent enterjn-izers in Africa least of all. 
I'he |{omaus, it might be said, removed the 
impediinents which obstrncte<l their way at 
the point of the sword ; and the same will, 
perhaps, be said of what the Americans did 
in some instances. But those were obsta- 
cles of a different nature from what the East 
Indians will have to contend with. They 
had to make room for themselves in the 
country to which they immigrated, to sub- 
due the original possessors of those coun- 
tries, and to combat with various other such 
difficulties. The East Indians will have no 
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such ihinjr to do. Their way is compara- 
tively smooth before them ; they live under 
powerful j)rotectiou ; they have only to put 
their hands to the [dough, and prosper. Let 
us again, for a moment, advert to the facts 
connected with the different attempts to 
coloni/e the countries already once or twice 
mentioned. 

When the first settlers in America immi- 
grated to the country which now gives them 
a name, was it previously prepare*! for their 
reception ? or rather, were they not sensible 
that they would l>e obliged to do it them- 
selves ? And did they not, l)y steadiness 
and perseverance, secure prosperity ? That 
the East Indians should be able to do less, 
after the state of things has been brought 
to that train which the Ameri**ans had to 
labour through incredible hardships in or- 
der to effect, must be regarded as frivolous 
talk. Again, the African colonists entered 
upon the work under far less favourable cir- 
cumstances than the Americans. Who can 
help being struck with astonishment at the 
detail of the singular trials which they had to 
endure, and are still groaning under? Who 
can help admiring the perseverance of spirit 
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actuates tlieiii in their praiseworthy ohjecl ? 
Their sutreriujis are excpiisite ; hut let them 
not faint, for a sweet r“\var(l awaits the 
pre^r<‘ss nftheir mae;nanimous career. If, 
under such cii’eumstama's, thetf have pros- 
pc'i i'd. and are prosperinj^, (lie h^ast Indians, 
\\ h<» ha\e no r«‘a on to appr(*hend the 
iniinens(; (>l»>(fncl ions which opposed the 
proji’i’i'ss of the Ann'rii'an colonists, and 
mucli less thosi* which tlie AlVicaiJ settlers 
had to contend with, cannot Imt suec<*ed in 
their attcnnpts to eoioni/e theeountry. 4’hey 
are tinniy and p<‘aetod)ly estalilished in the 
eonnirv whi( h their ain*eslors have ohtain- 
<‘(1 for them, a country, whi(di is nototdy the 
ii(du*st in the world, hut in which the earth 
almost spontaneously viidds her fruits to 
thi' tomdi of her (diildren. A lar^c portion 
of it has heen all alonj*; kept in a state of 
tiderahle (odtivation, and they will have per- 
feet security in forwarding; their no less 
praistwvorlhy undertakinjr. A variety of im- 
pediments have heen mentioned, which, 
it is supposed, render the practieahility of 
l^ast Indians colonizing; the country, doubt- 
ful : we shall examine llie most important 
o ’ them. 


o 
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And first of all, it is said, the climate of 
India |)rcscnts a forinidahlc hanit'r (o the 
realizatifm of the hope of East Indian colo- 
nists. 1 am at loss to conceive what conld 
induce any (*ne who had the smallest expe- 
rience or know led«j:;e of tiie real nature of 
the cliniatti oftliis <M)imtrv, to sui*;;^<‘st such 
a sad iiMpedlnKMil (<» its (•‘»ionizatioti hy 
means offcast Indians! 'I'hey ou«*;ht to l>c 
fully aware, that the complaints we arc 
daily doomed to hear al>oul tlie insalu- 
l»ril> <d’ the climat<\ do not spring from 
the al»nri<iim‘s, and c<*r!ai!il\ IVom <mly a 
fewol the East Imlians. I f foreigners feel 
th*' efii'cts of the clitiiate to i>hich they have 
not heen inured l»y length o! le.'idcnce, are 
W4' to admit their claims, and eoiidemn il.'^ 
Cianjam asnl (»ther parts ol India arc said to 
be the oiaves of I'hiropeans. Well, and so 
it may be, w ithout its hav ine' any f hinj^ to do 
with tht' nature of tlie climate of India in 
o-cneral ; otherwise, we mioht with <is muc!i 
propriety tax I'aiji'land for beino- a worse 
climate thaii India, because some East 1 n- 
dians have,durin;;- their residence there, been 
completely cripivled. If the heat and vapour 
of Ilindoosthan have proved destructive to 
Europeans, the cold. lo<^, \c. ol England 
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ha 4 t‘ slain tlieir hundreds of India. How 
<‘an a place at oii<‘ oxtiaMiiity of the j^Iohe, he 
possibly ex|)ecled to [irove friendly to the 
r'orisl itnl if>n o( one who etniies all ol a sud- 
den to reside in it, IVoni a plaei' wher«' the 
seasons, sec in's, and manner of life of the 
poopK' are diainelrieally f)ppositt‘ !•> (hose 
of it ? ^ e(. is it not a fact, that o>dy a few, 

com paiMt i ' t“l \ .Npeakinii', of siieh l*inro|)eans 
as h ad sohor li\«'s, have fallen (he vielims 
of llu> <‘lima(e of India ? The raoin^ of (he 
clndera most not he incnlioned, since we 
av(' pr<‘t(v certain, (hat there is scarely a 
I (ointrv in the woihl (o \\hi«di it has not <‘\- 
(mide<l its dreadful ravao;es Jn othei' re- 
sp«'cts, the natives ; n<l I'^ast Indians do not 
hod inor(‘ from (Inv efho ts of t ln“ climati' of 
India than (In- IxuroiveafTl-; do in their re- 
spci-live cftunlrit's. If they too are hcai-d to 
complain at times, it must h(‘ more from 
intiidthm than any real cause. \V«‘ are satis- 
fied, howo'ver, that the ahorio-ines have no 
manner of ohjection to he allow ed (oiaonain 
in the country of their forv-falhers. J'hey 
love it passinj^ well ; \es, even as w(dl as 
’hose love theirs, who claim 1 he fair<'st spot 
Ol the universe as their own. I his impedi- 
ment, therefore, lies mor<; in the delicate con- 
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strucfion, of <he eoiistilnlion of foreio-nors, 
than in llu* of In<lia i(s(^l(. If this ho 

allovvofl, tiu'n the colonization r>f India hy 
moans of h^nropeaiis must he >ievved as a 
soin(‘v\hat preposterous pr<tj*‘cl, and tliose 
who recommend it must hear tlu> im|iutatiou 
of cruelly, 'riiert' (‘aimot ('\i.Nt any 'cry 
material ditlereucu' in the <‘onstitulion ofthe 
uhori^'iiK's and I'ast Indians, l»ul w hat arist's 
from th(' dtfrerence in the nature of the ev- 
ercises to which their hodies have Ixu'u 
suhjected front eatly hi** ; in otln r resp(*cts 
they are th«‘ sann*. If tin' hirdt ;i!id tiie 
constant r(“sidenc<‘ of the loriner iiave inur- 
ed them to the climate, th<^ simiLirity of 
those circumstances plac<‘sthe hasst Indiau.s 
in precisely the samt' condition ; witii thi.> in 
their favour, that t4l<' food tt; which they liave 
been aectistomed from their infancy has a 
jrreater tendency to form a moi’e active and 
rithust constitution than that of the jjeiu'ra- 
lity of the ahoritjincs, which commonly is 
rice, ami vejjetahles, and pure water. And 
yet, wonderl'ul to conceive, they live nearly 
as lonjv as (he inhahitauts of Kurope, who 
fare hotter in many respects! If must bn a 
had cliinale indeed to do no niiich with such 
insi^uijicant means oJ‘ forming the consti- 
tution ! 
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It is (‘eare<l, llial the heat of the sun would 
pre>eiit the East liulians from workinj*; in 
llu'ir fields at mid-day. This must first he 
set hev<md adi>uht,ere it <*au he enumerated 
jilonir witli tlie vai-iety of otlu'r im|)ediments 
that are, 1 am eouviueed, too hastily sup- 
posed to thrtait(>u failure in the attempt to 
eoloiiize. What say the laist Indians them- 
std\<'s t Are th('v siudi milksops as to re- 
\olt at the i(l«'a (d‘ exposing; tlumi selves to the 
eileetsof the sun, and ready t«» ery ojit that 
they ha><‘ made tin* experiment, and are oh- 
lij^ed to e<»nfess that tlu'v are t<*rrihly afraid 
oflu in^ seor<died I roj^ive thes(' seareerow- 
mannfacl urers a ehauee or»*stahlishinii- tludr 
ill-<»inened position, J will he<»; leave to re- 
«piest answao's to the follovvinjx fV'w plain 
ipu'stioiis, \iz. A re not ■ hundr<‘ds of J’]ast 
Indians daily s(‘en strollinir throiiirh the 
sti'eets of th<‘ city, without the ae<‘ommoda- 
alion of chala-httrdars? Are these burnt 
by the feiwent rays of Phodjus, and r(aluc- 
ed to einders ? Are there not others *>( 
thetn in the habits of eneounterine: all the 
hardships >of a seafarino; life, amidst the up- 
roar of jarring elements, the streams of 
seorehinj; sunbeams, and the floods of inun- 
1 ating rain, storms, and tempests ; heat and 
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wef and di^' ? Do they not al! prove 
e((iially ineffectual in deterrino; them from 
attain vcnUirino; lliemselves near tVie yawn- 
inir onlf and on tlie faithless waves? How 
many of these, may it not he ask<‘d, have 
thei e been slnick to death hy coup de soldi, 
or l»lowr» to uloms hy the infuriated winds? 
Ask lh<‘ lasKar, wln'tlier he ever put an 
J^ast Indian's forliliide fothe hinsh ? Have 
the latter run up the shrouds witli less agi- 
lity, or reidV'd (he hursling topsails with less 
placidity of eountenanc<‘ r lla\(‘ llu'y shrunk 
nidi (‘owardiee, when tiu'ir captain, pointing 
to the yard' arm dipping at (‘very roll into 
the foaming d(‘ep, hid them take tlnur sta- 
tion th(‘r(' ? Are the miserahh* Hindoos 
capahh* of doing' (h(‘se 1 hings ? If not, and 
(hey experience* no liarm from ihet'ffectsof 
the climate, 1 ask, is there not (*very likeli- 
hood of tin* h^ast Indians pursuing (he peace- 
fid occupation of farmers with (‘very pros- 
jiect of success ? Moreover, was it never 
known, that sonu' (d’ (hem getting astride of 
dromedaries, traversed the banks of the 
Nurhuda beneath the killing beams of a 
vertical snn, amidst clouds of suffocating 
dust? Were they never seen manfully 
fighting against the disaffected Bhounsla’s 
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warlike leo;ions, and hraviiijr die fiery wea- 
pons that flew l)i<j witli ilestrnetion out of 
the thunderin'; jaws of his artillery ? Let the 
intrepid (ioorkha say, whether tlie death- 
dealinir arms of the Last Indians lost their 
t'xeeutive powi'rs in the i utm in en! fields \in- 
tler the melting elh'els of tin* sun ; or were 
th('y eiu'rvaled !»> tlu* perni(*ious tc'iideney 
of the eliniale ' Li't these (puvstions he 
plainly answ<'re<l, and it v»ill at onee he 
proit'd, that (lu' inipediments in relereuee 
to eliniale are iniaj;inary . I am persuaded, 
as iiell as tlu'v must la*, i\ho are able to 
s[ieak from experieuee, that thoujrh the lot 
of the ICast Indians wanv east in the hottest 
part of Hiii<looslhan, it would not in the least 
proie an ohslaeh' to a sneei'ssfni prosceil- 
tion of the pnrsnils recommemh'd here. 

Hut how |)oor will the arguments in fa- 
loiir o( the impediment under considera- 
tion ap|)ear, w Inui we eail to mind, that Eu- 
ro[>ean mariners hear (In' utmost hnint of 
the eliniale, as well as, il nol in many in- 
slanees hetler than, the hardiest las- 
kar that eier crossed the line! If the in- 
iiahitunts ol a region, aliove whos«' horizon 
the sun, as it were, just pee|)s, and lavuses 
his limbs to shiver into a moriilieation in the 
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removes of his genial rays, can contrive to 
support existence, and earn an honest live- 
lihood, without complaining half so much as 
our metropolitan friends, is it not fair (o ad- 
mit, that the h^ast Indian, whose birthplace 
and habitation lie beneath the torrid ^one, 
would be al)le to endure his own climate 
with a far better grace ? It would retlect 
no little shame, wau'e it otherwise. I'tirther, 
look at the rhiropeau soldiers, combating 
with aclimat(' to which they havt* not been 
accustomed. Look at the European indi- 
go [)lanters ; are tiu'y not gcuieraily alu althy 
class of p<‘ople, in spile of the su|)posed 
<lcadliness of the ed'ci-ts of the said-to-be 
bad climate ? W hat an e(reiiiinale race of 
people w'oidd tliey not make of the East In- 
dians? 1 beg permission to ask the East 
Indians, does it not behoove them to endea- 
vour to silence our impediment-makers, by 
proving beyond a doubt, that there is no 
foundation for the ill-ac<juired impression 
that has gone abroad concerning their 
incapability to undertake any thing that is 
prais<‘v\orthy ? Is not the time yet come 
to sliow', that they only require to have the 
way to seek their best interests pointed 
out ? Is it necessary, that others must 
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think for them, and teach them iVhat they ar6 
to do in order to secure to themselves 
a field of aclion, which, every thing, that is 
connected with their present and future 
welfare as a people, imperiously calls upon 
them to occupy? No; I think I shall be borne 
out in saying, that they have only waited for 
an opportunity to exert their dormant ener- 
gies ; and that their peculiar condition has 
hitherto precluded their attending to the 
most important step they should take; that 
their minds were till now completely en- 
grossed with attending to the acquisition of 
those things w Inch the siipport of existence 
immediately recpiirod ; and as these neces- 
sarily placed them in a quarter W'here it was 
not only to he attendeil to, hut where they 
could not properly acquire that information 
regarding the facilities of the interior to 
ensure them belter livelihoods, without 
which prudence demanded that they 
should be cautious in their movements. I 
need not make any apology for this digres- 
sion, if so it should be considered by any 
one. 

It is true, we hear them, as well as the 
Europeans, complaining of heat under toil; 
we see them sweating beneath the pressure 

n 
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of fatigue and exhaustion, in common with 
Europeans ; but does not every Hindoo or 
JVIusulman complain likewise, under simi- 
lar circumstances? There is not an indivi- 
dual among them, who, after returning from 
following his team, will not cry out Kee-rodl 
or Bura-dhoop I and so forth. So long as 
the East Indians are formed of flesh and 
blood, they must in an equal degree with 
others, be subject to these minor but com- 
mon efl’ects of all climates. These are ef- 
fects not alone of climate, but the concom- 
mitants of labour and industry, and to avoid 
which, we must leave this world in search 
of another where men do not live “ by the 
sweat of their brow,” and where there is no 
sun. 

With respect to the aborigines in India, 
a Hindoo or Musulman lad of 10 or 12 
y«ars of age, will tend the flocks and herds 
of his parents all the day long; but be it re- 
membered, that when he begins to find the 
sun too powerful, he makes no objection to 
betake himself to the shelter of some neigh- 
bouring friendly trees. If this privilege is 
conceded to the East Indian, what is there 
in the nature of things to prevent his re- 
garding such a thing in any other light than 
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as an impediment to his undertakings ? 
Many of them are aware, that with all their 
parental injunctions, advice and admonition, 
they cannot restrain their boys, and, not 
unusually, their girls also, from running and 
romping about in the sun during the hottest 
part of the day. Let a set of trap-bats and 
balls be thrown in their way, with liberty to 
knock about the balls when, where, and how 
they please, and I have reason to be per- 
suaded, that they would so little mind the 
sun, that they would ralsher forego their or- 
dinary meals than not be on the greens. A 
cricket match at twelve would do no more 
harm to their constitution than the lolling of 
our milksops beneath the refreshing gusts of 
the pendulating No greater evils 

would befall our Cast Indian ^"ouths, from 
sporting in the sun, than those which hap- 
pen to the skaters in the serpentine canal 
in St. James’ Park. They are able to decide 
this question, whose children are nearly the 
whole of the day in the open air and sun, at 
some allowed or forbidden play ; but 
withal are the healthiest, strongest, and 
cheerfullest children in the city. If the 
skins and complexions of the youngsters 
are not cared much about, the son would 
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not prove inimical to their health. Give an 
East Indian lad a tuttoo, and he would kill 
it outright in the space of a week, by gal- 
loping him all day long in the sun. Could 
he not as well follow and tend a Hock of 
sheep, or a herd of cows, with the help of 
shady trees to afford him a refreshing re- 
fuge from the heat of the sun when it be- 
comes overpowering? I am of opinion, 
however, that the East Indian colonists 
need not absolutely to labour in the heat of 
the day out of dooss, as the aborigines are 
most inconsiderately wont to do. If the co- 
lonists could prevail upon themselves to turn 
out of bed at 5 (it would not be retpiiring 
too much to suggest their rising even ear- 
lier) in the morning, and proceed to their 
fields forthwith, with their breakfast in their 
pockets, they w'ould be able by 0.. to go 
through more work than the aboriofines, 
who seldom begin theirs till long after sun- 
rise. They could then fall to their break- 
fast, and despatching it without unneces- 
sary delay, resume their occupation at 
the team or hoe till 10 : by which time 
they would have pushed through more 
business than they would, were they to toil 
at mid-day. Such a plan would preserve 
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them from unnecessary exhaustion, and en- 
able them to return to their fields in the 
cool of the afternoon, with more vigour 
than they would otherwise do. During the 
interval thus secured, they could advantage- 
ously employ themselves within doors, or un- 
der shady topes, in some mechanical work or 
manufacture. This plan would also pre- 
vent their cattle from being pulled down so 
soon as the poor beasts that are used by the 
aborigines. Our East Indian scribes sel- 
dom go to their office before 10, where they 
usually remain till four. The colonists 
would have finished the most interesting 
part of their employment before the office 
hour of the former. They would, moreover, 
have the best part of the day to attend to a 
variety of such things as would procure 
them considerable sums of ready money. 
Besides which, since they would not have 
to plough every day in the year, what a 
deal of time could they command for other 
useful purposes ! By devoting their morn- 
ings, and part of their evenings to agricul- 
ture, they would realize more than suffici- 
ent to maintain themselves and families, and 
their manufactures, &c. would yield them 
the means of growing into respectability. 
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The most ostensible argument respecting 
the impracticability of colonizatioti I have 
yet heard, is, that the East Indians will 
never be able to reduce their economy to 
that scale, which is a striking feature in the 
affairs of the lower orders of the aborigines. 
If the economy of the latter is to be view- 
ed in the light of virtue, I would ask. Does 
not the argument go to prove, that the East 
Indians are not capable of exercising it ? If 
imperious necessity be asigned as the cause, 
would not the same cause have a corre- 
sponding effect, as it respects the East Indi- 
ans ? To such a pass, alas ! are the East 
Indians brought, that none are inclined to 
allow, that they are fit, or can be made fit, to 
order their affairs according to the extent 
of tbeirresources, whether the motives arise 
out of necessity or virtue ! This sounds 
very bad indeed. O! that it should be in- 
sinuated, that the people of all other 
countries in the universe can suit them- 
selves to their circumstances, except the 
East Indians ! Were the surmise correct, 
I would not hesitate a single moment to 
pronounce the aborigines of Hindoosthan 
to be superior in every respect to the East 
Indians. But it becomes us to examine into 
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the nuitter a little more carefully, aad to 
find out the real fact, before we can fancy 
ourselves at liberty to frame such unnatu> 
ral imputations. 

The objection seems to be founded upon 
the assertion, that the aborigines live upon 
three rupees per month, to which rate of 
economy, it is presumed, the East Indians 
will never be able to reduce themselves; so 
that their plan of colonization must, of course, 
prove abortive, and they must continue as • 
they are, and look fearfully forward for the 
approach of the eventful era which must 
needs entail indescribable misery upon their 
progeny. If by the assertion, that the na- 
tives live upon three rupees per month, is 
meant that each individual of the aborigines 
can live upon that sum per mensem, it is al- 
lowed to be possible ; but if thereby it is in- 
tended to affirm, that each aboriginal fami- 
ly, of whatever extent, lives upon it, I would 
beg leave to give it a flat denial. 

Did the East Indians indeed expect no- 
thing more than the insignificant monthly 
income that rewards the labours of the abo- 
rigines, an insuperable bar would at once 
be thrown in the way of colonization, and 
my endeavours to recommend it should 
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merit laughter; but fortunately for the East 
Indians, their case is not yet grown so des- 
perate as all that, as 1 trust to be able to 
show in the course of this essay. 

Money is looked upon as the only pro- 
curing cause of the support of existence — 
money is the infallible pivot on which all 
success turns — money is the thing that 
rouses the ener<;ies of all classes of men — 
there is none who thinks it worth his while 
to start any plan, without making money the 
hook of success — in short, every thing is 
made to hang upon money ; — which has 
now, what music was long ago said by a ce- 
lebrated dramatist to possess, 

Charms to soothe the savage breast. 

To soften rocks^ and bend the knotted oak. 

“ Money makes the mare to go,” and, 
therefore, the East Indians must be made to 
go about the most important business (next 
to the concerns of a future world) he has yet 
to set himself to, with a silver goad ! The 
aborigines, it is allowed by all parties, na/«<- 
rally require such an impetus to their le- 
thargic movements, and therefore^ the East 
Indians have a formidable stumbling-block 
in the path by which they hope to arrive 
at the smallest portion of independence ! I 
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do not mean to say, that considering the 
present state of Asiatic society, money is 
not in some measure necessary to the attain- 
ment of any object -no ; 1 only object to the 
stress that is so much laid upon it, as if with- 
out it nothing could be done. Is there no- 
thing in the world, that will be allowed to 
be the procuring cause of money itself? 
Wluit can money do without labour, with- 
out industry, without enterprise? 

The aboriginal farmers live upon the pro- 
duce of their fields during several months 
in the year, and aflerwards have recourse 
to their Muhajuns, who supply them with 
corn, I allow, at an exorbitant valuation. 
This debt is liquidated in kind at the time 
of ingathei’ing ; but a surplus is almost al- 
ways in the barns of the cultivators, upon 
which they live till the month of May or 
June, when they once more apply to their 
Muhajuns both for seed and food, which are 
supplied at the current price. This Muha- 
junee system invariably leaves the poor cul- 
tivators entirely at the mercy of their corn 
creditors ; but the latter are interested in 
continuing their dealings with them, though 
an unsuccessful season or two should pre- 
clude the possibility of their realizing the 
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value of their advances immediately. They 
must advance on, or they must wash their 
hands of outstandinjr balances. Rifforous 
methods would drive the farmers to the ne- 
cessity of abscondinjy; and if they are pro- 
secuted in a court of justice when found, 
the process is attended with more expense 
than the sum proposed to be realized. 
'I'hey, therefore, adopt the wiser plan of re- 
peatiiio; their advances, which gives them 
the only chance of recovering their dues. 
After the last crop of rice has been gather- 
ed, and the accounts settled between the 
debtor and creditor, most of the poorest 
classes resort to the neighbouring towns and 
cities in order to gain a livelihood, and be- 
fore the time of sowing arrives, to save, if 
possible, enough to pay the rent of the laud 
they occupy, which, if they are not able to 
do, their Mubajuns enable them to do, that 
is, pay it on their part. Thus it will be per- 
ceived, that the farmers support themselves 
and their families during several months in 
the year without handling a single rupee. 
They obtain various articles of domestic 
use, such as oil, salt, fish, &c. by bartering 
paddy for them. In general, the cultiva- 
tions are carried on by some of the members 
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of thefamily, the father, brother, son, or ne- 
phew, while at the same time, one or two 
g;o to the towns to earn ready money. It is 
the latter who nsuaily receive not more than 
three rupees per month, which circumstance 
would appear to have jjiven rise to the opi- 
nion, that /Ac wa^^^■>c.v live f>nly upon three 
rupees per month, while in reality it is no 
such thinjr. It is overlooked, that while 
th ose individuals are earnin*y that amount 
abroad, the hands at home are carryinjv on 
a variety of cidtivations, besides rice, to add 
to the means of support. VVhen an indivi- 
dual has none besides himself to manatre 
his ulfairs in the country, he seldom or never 
veiittires abroad in quest of three rupees 
per month. 

To decide the matter of the support af- 
fortled by three rupees per month, we need 
only make a small calcidation. Suppose an 
imiividual to have a wife, and only two chil- 
dren : what quantity of rice per diem would 
suffice to keep them alive ? We cannot 
allow them less than one seer and a half for 
both meals, which would make 4-5 seers per 
month, and which, at the rate of two rupees 
per maund, (it is cheaper in some places, 
and dearer at others : we take the average,) 
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comes to two rupees four annas, the balance 
in his favour is 12 annas. Now 1 demand, 
what sort of calculation can it be made 
out, that oil, salt, firewood, veo^etables or 
fish, (one or other of these two last articles 
he must have to make rice eatable,) house- 
rent, clothing, washinj^, shavinj; ; pots and 
pans, baskets and brooms; the defraying; of 
holiday expenses, and a variety of other mi- 
nor charges, are to be provided for at the 
costof only 12 annas? Ouv meturs and mush- 
alchees, it will be said, are not farmers ; how 
do they contrive to maintain themselves for 
four or five rupees per month ? 1 am «»;lad the 
income of our native domestics are bej^inninj; 
to advance from three to four rupees. It 
sounds well : we must nevertheless pursue 
our investigation, and it will not be my fault 
if I cannot j^ive it a hijjher lift. Well, then, 
the mushalchei^s and meturs live upon four 
or five rupees per month. But are not the 
Metranees, Meturs too ? Do they not usu- 
ally earn better wages than their good hus- 
bands ? If the man happens to be a djori- 
yUf the woman is profitably employed as 
sweeper. Here is cent per cent. The five 
rupees have all at once swelled up to ten 
rupees per month! They are, however. 
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the most shabby and beggarly set of peo- 
ple in town. 'I'his is not the fault of the 10 
rupees per month ; but fie on them, and all 
“ licensed retailers of wines and other spi- 
rituous liquors,” they are such incorrigible 
topers! And our JVJ ushaicbees, are they Hin- 
doos or Mussuhneens? If Hindoos, they are 
invariably of the Bowree or Kaora caste, 
which does not prevent their females from 
serving our ladies as dyeos ; going into the 
jungles and gathering bundles of sticks for 
the markets; employing themselves as beat- 
ers of the roofs of new houses; or procuring 
the leaves of the date tree, and therewith 
making mats for sale. By any of these 
methods they usually contrive to gain near- 
ly as much as their hvsbands. We may in 
like manner go through the whole train of 
our domestics, and, at least, double the 
amount of their inadequate gleanings in our 
services. Does not this detail of facts star- 
tle our impediment-hawkers? And will it 
still be maintained, that the natives are in 
the habits of supporting themselves for three 
rupees per month ? If any credit would be 
given to my stating a fact, I could name an 
East Indian who once made the experi- 
ment (by necessity), whose table did not 
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cost him more than nine rupees per month, 
though he had four bellies to feed besides 
his own, and who acknowledges to the pre- 
sent day, that he enjoyed more real com- 
fort then, than when be afterwards was in 
the receipt of 300 rupees per month ! But 
more than a hundred such instances, with 
the exception of the comfortable part of it, 
could be adduced, and which would satis- 
factorily go to establish the point, that the 
circumstances of the East Indians may be, 
and in many cases are brought almost on a 
level with those of the aborigines*. 

* Since writing the above, I have had a sight of tin article in 
the Quarterly Series of the Friend of India, No. 12, on the coloniza- 
tion of India by Europeans, and find, that instead of three, they allow 
four rupees per month, on an average, for the support of a native, his 
wife and family, (see p. 38.) This does not, however, materially 
alter the case. If my remarks on this point be correct, they apply 
with nearly, if not entirely the same force to the assertion here allud- 
ed to. The writer of the article mentioned, further (>hserves, in the 
same page, that “ a European would he miserable with ten times tliat 
sum ; it would scarcely purchase for his family the i‘.ommon necessa- 
ries of life, leaving nothing for old age, and allow of no provision for 
the education of his children, who must gradually lose tlie peculiari- 
ties of the European, and imhil>e the vices of the Asiatic character." 
Although what I have said in the body of the Essay o]»viates the ne- 
cessity of taking any notice of the objections here stated, yet I may 
be permitted to add a very few words by way of note. If this re- 
mark, which is evidently founded nj)on an erroneous calculation, be 
just, the ohjcction may apply to the colonization of India by Europe- 
ans, hut caniKit apply to the colonization of Ilindoosthan by East In- 
dians, who, upon my jdan, need not fear tlie conseiiuonces apprehend- 
ed by the writer of the remark in question. They may, without 
hesitation, set it down as a thing ipiite possilde, that ere they be- 
come superannuated, and therefore helpless, their children will be 
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AlthoiicrVi it is not necessary to carry tins 
part of the question any farther, yet in order 

oli enough to m:iintain and comfort them, by carrying on their busi- 
ness. If they have no sons, tliey may adopt into their family orphan 
and other indigent boys, whose parents would perhaps be glad to part 
with them for such a purpose ; or, as hereafter recommended, they may 
rcooi^ e. ajtjtrentices ; and if they cannot themselves educate their chil- 
dren ii\ their leisure hours, of which, 1 have already shown, they will 
command m .ny, several of them may join together, and employ aqua- 
lified European or East Indian to do it, who may be paid for his la- 
bour as Ichabod Crane was, wlio, we are told by Geoffrey Crayon in 
Ills 'Legend of the Sleepy Hollow,* "was according to country cus- 
tom in those parts, boarded and lodged at the houses of the farmers 
whose children he instructed : with these (adds the author) he lived 
successively a week at a time ; thus going the rounds of the neigh- 
hourliood, witli all his worldly effects tied up in a cotton handker- 
chief.” Without recommending exactly the system of Ichabod, we may 
say, some such plan, which will readily suggest itself to our colonists, 
might easily he ado])ted to secure a decent education for their children. 
M’^e ('an not advert to the concluding part of the objection without 
great surprise. Whatever he the peculiarities of the European character, 
to us it matters little, if the absence of them does not amount to a ne- 
cessary exchange for the vices of the Asiatic. That it does not, we 
readily avow as imr decided ojdnion. We do not believe, that there 
is such a necessary connection between the two, or that by a Eu- 
ropean’s merely setting u]> as a, fanner, or in any other capacity in 
Asia, (for tliey need not negle(!t the education of their children 
wherever they are,) they will, without any possibility of avoiding, 
cat('h the infectious wicked habits of its inhabitants; nor do we be- 
lieve that the soil, air, and education of the labouring class of people 
of Europe, arc so siqierior as to place tliem beyond the reach of all those 
vices w hich prevail amongst the Asiatics, except it be that of idolatry, 
which, however much it is to be regretted, exists in every Chris- 
tian country, — in si>me, in the w orst sense of the word, and in others, 
in a more refined shape ! Although I differ in some points with tlie 
w l iter of the article already alluded to, I have much pleasure in re- 
commending it to the perusal of my readers, for its just exposure of the 
inpistice and impolicy of Mr. Wheatley's plan, of which it is a review, 
and the judicious replies to the objection he has thrown out against 
Christianity, which 1 have been not a little surprised to find in a pam- 
phlet, the subject of which has not the most distant connection with 
the truth or falsehood, or the principles of the Christian system. 
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that the East Indians might hare a compre- 
hensive detail of the circumstances of the 
farmers, and thereby be enabled to form a 
correct estimate of the facilities and diffi- 
culties they would meet with in the event of 
their making up their minds to colonise the 
country, 1 feel myself called upon to make 
a few additional remarks. 

In most of the districts in the Lower Pro- 
vinces, the native farmers usually procure 
fish, oil, salt, and many other necessaries of 
life, as I have already stated, by bartering 
rice for them ; but the produce of the paddy 
fields is not the only thing they have to de- 
pend upon for the support of their families. 
In addition to this, they have their sugar- 
cane,mustard,sesam mil, pease, pulse, potatos 
of sorts, gram, planlains, bulbous roots, and 
vegetables of various dcscrijitions ; melons, 
barley, ginger, turmeric, onions, garlic, 
chilli es, cotton, &c. All these, with the ex- 
ception of the first and last articles, they 
convey io market, and dispose of for ready 
money, by which means, they are enabled 
to bring home such articles of domestic 
need or agricultural utility, as they require 
to supply- themselves with immediately. In 
this instance, it appears that labour is the 
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procurinof cause of money. It would now 
seem to be a fit opportunity for their ridding 
tlieiiiselves from the eiidlesKS grasps of their 
Muhajmis ; but superstitious rites are so 
dreadl'iilly in their way, that on them they 
must lay out the best partof (heir extra earn- 
ings, through dread of disgrace and infa- 
my, vvliich leases their Muhajuns as much 
tht'ir lords as ever. 

'J'be sno-ar-caiie is manufactured into su- 
gar by a remarkably cheap and easy pro- 
cess ; but as the manufacturers receive ad- 
vances for this article likewise, the Muha- 
jtuis usually make away with the most partof 
it, though it is true they advauee ready mo- 
ney for it. The cotton shares a similar fate, 
ami leaves the cultivators under the neces- 
sity of procuring cotton from the bazar for 
the use of the spinners at home, who spin 
it into thread. The thread thus obtained, 
is woven for them into cloth by the weavers, 
who are not seldom paid with paddy for their 
trouble. Jt will be observed, that I have con- 
fined my notices to the inhabitants of the poor- 
est part of the country. I have done thi» 
purposely to show, that with all the conse* 
quence and value, vve are in the habits ofas- 
cribing to the shining power of things, 

■ alii 
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are men, and those of the agricultural deno- 
mination too, who do certainly contrive to 
secure support for themselves and families 
without having much to do with cash, and 
who yet virtually lay out considerably more 
than three rupees per month. It is worthy 
of particular remark here, that notwithstand- 
ing their notorious indolence of character, 
the aborigines are able to furnish them- 
sebes with the necessaries of life, which, 
such as they are, could not be procured for 
three rupees per month in hard cash. If 
such is the case with the despised abori- 
trinesjt must be ofrant.ed,that the East Indi- 
ans would be able to surpass them in every 
respect, and that there can be nothing in the 
nature of things to prevent their deriving 
better support from the adoption of the 
means recommended to them than the for- 
mer with their celebrated economy. Where 
then are the impediments which prevent 
their cheerfully, vigorously, and success- 
fully entering upon the plan of coloniza- 
tion ? 

Thus far, I have, I trust, fairly removed 
c ery objection which has been urged to 
the colonization of Hindoosthan by East 
Indians. I shall now consider what appear 
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to me something like obstacles. The most 
formidable of these, is the peculiar turn of 
mind and feelings of the East Indians them- 
selves. I verily believe, that scarcely a single 
individual of that body would hesitate a 
moment to colonize the country, if they 
could command the means of purchasing 
estates, that would yield such sums, as would 
place it in their power to maintain the rank 
of gentlemen-farmers, whilst scarcely fifty 
would step foru ard, in the absence of that 
ability, to enter upon the occupation of 
downright farmers ; drive their oxen before 
them ; dig their land ; manufacture their 
indispensable furniture ; churn their but- 
ter, &c. Circumstances, in some mea- 
sure, it is allowed, oblige them to choose 
the employment of the copyist. The la- 
borious, though variegated and independ- 
ent, life of the farmer, does not seem to 
hold forth such allurement to their confin- 
ed views, as driving their goose-quills eter- 
nally in the capacity of mercenaries. They 
are not, it is to be feared, given to meditate 
upon the circumstance, that the occupation 
of a sedentary transcriber, has, more than 
ajiy things else, a direct tendency to un- 
dermine a man’s valuable constitution, an 
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effect, which, though it be not immediateT^ 
perceptible to himself, is most certainly 
seen by others, and felt by his offspring, who 
are, therefore, progressively degenerating 
in those active qualities, the absence of 
which so prominently strikes our notice 
in the characters of the pusillanimous abori- 
gines Our writers to be well aware, 

that they, by no incaiis, t>scape reaping the 
of a field ploughed w ith goose-tjuills. 
\Vill they not udinii, that they lune found 
themselves more pulled down by labour 
at the desk of only a few hours in a day, 
than when they have occupied them- 
selves in a more robust or active work ? Let 
them only take the trouble to trace the prc- 
senteffects of the inactive and dull lives they 
lead, and they will find it an easy matter to 
detect the causes, not only of their being 
obliged to use spectaclesbefore they regard 
themselves old men, but of all that debility 
of their system which reduces them to the 
unpleasant alternative of applying for pen- 
sions. Of what use are they to society after- 
wards? Instead of flourishing in the meri- 
dian of their powers, at forty, behold them 
creeping through life, as if fit for nothing 
blit to be shortly tumbled into their ready 
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graves, and all further remembrance of 
them obliterated by a premature tomb ! An 
individual of this description has the whole 
of his ejieriries exercised, or rather barter- 
fd, lor a scan! V pension. Sociely has nothing; 
more to do with him, and he is a living mo- 
nument of the unwholesome propensity to 
scribbling for money ! After his departure 
from a world of so much folly, what be- 
comes of those who have been committed 
to his care, not to be prematurely abandon- 
ed to inevitable wretchedness, but to be 
put in the way of proving serviceable to 
tbe community, and along with that, to 
theiriselves? What a killing rellection must 
there not be produced in the minds of those 
who have wasted their time in an occupa- 
tion to w hich they had no other reasons to 
devote themselves but what consist in the 
turn of their feelings, and the nature of their 
sentiments respecting those pursuits and 
vocations of life, which, by other nations are 
thought to be most desirable and honoura- 
ble, when they come to be laid on the bed of 
death,surrounded by those unofl'endingcrea- 
lures whom they Irad been the instruments 
of l/Tinging into the w'orld, and are about to 
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leave, the deserted victims of pitiable pride 
and indolence, in a place, of which the doors 
to prosperity are barred against them, and 
beyond which there is indeed nothing more 
than probable pension of a paltry pittance ! 
Is not such a spectacle almost daily witness- 
ed in the metropolis of Bengal ? Is not the 
prospect getting more gloomy apace? And 
who can sum up the approaching evil? 

The farmer draws his nourishment from 
the very bosom of nature, and not after 
her fruits have undergone changes by pas- 
sing through fifty difierent channels. In 
plainer language, — the nature of the cir- 
cumstances connected with his industrious 
line of life is such, that it not only preserves 
his constitution from untimely decay, but 
removes him at a comfortable distance from 
those scenes and localities which are im- 
pregnated with chagrin, andathousand per- 
plexities to which the powers of the copyist 
unduly fall a sacrifice. His field-labours tend 
to promote health, to which the salubrious 
air of the country, and the absence of a 
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host of jarring emotions which exist in 
the city, combine to contribute. While the 
emaciated, spectre-like copyist of a teeming 
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city, at forty, totters through existence in 
quest of a precarious maintenance, and a 
scanty pension at last, the hale and sturdy 
farmer, at double that age seems to bloom ; 
whom, while the snow of longevity marks 
out as a traveller to another world, the 
tokens of his being the initiated child of 
nature phay upon his cheerful visage ; his firm 
gait indicates further laborious properties, 
and his unclouded countenance exhibits the 
badge which independence loves to bestow 
upon those who court her inlluence, whilehis 
bony members declare that they could yet 
make the earth yield her increase, and the 
fleecy flocks their tribute ! Far removed 
from the contaminating effects of the haunts 
of those who infect even the air with discon- 
tent, and who dissipate their lives for 
they know not what, he inhales the sa- 
lubrious breeze of the enlivening fields, 
which, as they shake the golden harvest that 
his hands liaveresired around his rural abode, 
waft serenity towards his breast, and the 
smile of satisfsvction plays on every dear 
face that surrounds him. This our bards 
knew, and made their ready muses to pour 
forth their enraptured lays in the celebra- 
tion of it; — but when and where have they 
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thought it w orth their pains to sing an ode 
to the scribe*? There must be something 
at the bottom of the propensity to scribbling 
for money, which we find so universally car- 
rying every thing before it in the metropo- 
lis of British India. My singular business 
is to endeavour to clear the way of coloni- 
zation ; and as the East Jmlians’ gaining (heir 
precarious morsel chielly by loliovving the 
profession of clerks, appears to he a sericjus 
impediment to it, every means must be 
used to remove it. J will theridore trace it 
to its very source, and point out how it ori- 
ginates, and how' it eventually, and almost 
irresistibly destroys the common impulse 
which every man receives from nature to 

* It seems this assertion mu.st be retracted; forat length, somafriends 
of the writer ca.^'te^ named Willian; and Mary Howitt, (which by t?ie 
way, is somewlcit awkward; for if our Marys, and Anns, and Kittyi 
turn advocates for the pen against us, we must soon give np our Cfmse 
as hopele.ss,) liave thought proper to lionour the cternrdly scribbling 
instrument of our worthy tribe of writers with — shall we call it an 
ode, or elegy, or what? for we confess ourselves to he so Jittl(3 vers- 
od in the art of manufacturing ‘ airy nothings’ into ^ local habita- 
tions', that we might as well attempt to trace their lineal descent 
from ‘ the man in the moon,' as to tell w'hat this exquisite piece of 
homage to The Pen i.s. — After all, it may not be improperly called, 
merely a few stanzas: but whatever it is, and such as it is, the reader 
may see it in the Eclectic Review for July 1827; and those who think 
themselves honoured by this signalization of the ^ arrow of their secret 
will' are quite welcome to triumph at it : for our parts, we would have 
thought it a greater service done to us, if it had been altogether 
withheld from the public. 
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help himself. But perhaps this superior 
satisfaction is reserved for some one mroe 
potent in talents, and possessing withal more 
genuine philanthropy, more persuasive 
command of words and wisdom, more fer- 
tility of thought, and purity of diction, than 
Addison himself possessed, who by means of 
black and white secured the merit of hav- 
ing reformed an age of folly. So be it. My 
object will be answered thereby ; and when 
it is accomplished, whoever may be the fa- 
voured instrument, the devoted friend to 
colonization might well clap his hands for 
joy, even then when India shall no longer 
blush for the cluldren of her old age I 

It can hardly have failed to strike the 
attentive mind, that the disposition to which 
I allude, seems to originate in the circum- 
stances of the birth of the Bast Indians, 
their parentage and education, and the 
sphere in which they move, and the singular 
constitution of the government under the 
sway of which they have been placed. The 
majorit yof the present generation are either 
the immediate offspring of Europeans, or 
of their children. The chief, and probably, 
the only object of the peregrination of Eu- 
ropeans in this prolific country, is, with a 

L. 
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solitary exception or two, the acquisition of 
fortunes, with a view to its enjoyment on 
their return to their native land. All their 
pursuits are confined within this contract- 
ed bound. Every undertaking has direct 
reference to this; and every faculty, fully 
and most actively, is exercised to attain it. 
India is not their birthplace, its genuine 
sons are not their kindred, and its graves (if 
such a supposition will be allowed) are not 
to be opened for the reception of their bo- 
dies. Wlijit is India to them, and they to In- 
dia, beyond the securing of pecuniary inde- 
pendence, or more than a counting-house ? 
what more than a mart of lucre, to which 
they resort, acquire their darling lacks, and 
anon spread out the sails, and turn the 
helms of their Arguses towards their re- 
spective transatlantic regions, which, most 
fortunately for India, rejoice in their suc- 
cessful returning people. But when the 
shores of this country are distanced, the 
good of the land, with all its wonders, is 
consigned to forgetfulness ! 

The illegitimate children of these, are 
necessarily abandoned to their doubtful for- 
tunes, in the country which was the fruitful 
soil of their parents’ prosperity. It would 
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appear, that they could not have been com- 
mitted to’ a better place ; but they are left 
with their hands and feet manacled. They 
do not perish, it is true ; and many of them 
are helped to find their way to England to 
receive an English education, where they not 
only receive that, but over and above acquire 
a set of thoughts (their nursery having had 
the effect of purgatory to destroy Asiatic 
ones) more congenial to occidental than 
oriental- affairs. There, as they secure the 
rudiments of learning, and associate with 
beings who are not in the slightest degree 
interested in the concerns of that country to 
which our education-hunters must inevita- 
bly return, and which will be the only place 
of their future abode and field of labour, — - 
there, I say, by a common operation of sen- 
timents and adventitious circumstances, they 
imbibe a censurable indifference for the place 
of their nativity. On their return to India, 
they find the tone of public feeling so very 
heterogeneous, and the state of things so 
very different from that which they had 
lately quitted, and their prospects of tempo- 
ral prosperity so beclouded, that the first 
springs of youthful ardour receive a blow so 
irrecoverable, though not fatal, as checks 
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and damps, and effectually cripples theener- 
gies of their minds. They seem to -be petri- 
fied with the sudden turn given to their ideas 
and feejings : their plans and pursuits all 
at once become so different from what 
they had been habituated to, that they must 
instantaneously look upon themselves as 
greater strangers in their own country than 
where they went to have their minds en- 
lightened, and their principles qualified. As 
they are not by degrees prepared for the 
unavoidable transition, they are plunged 
in the midst of insurmountable obstacles 
to whatever they propose to adopt and pur- 
sue, on the violent spur of the moment, as a 
means of gaining a livelihood, and ultimate- 
ly of securing a fortune. If they have the 
boast of competency, they for a time main- 
tain that independence of spirit w'hich has 
been implanted in their minds, in a land 
where liberty floats in the ambient air ; but 
as ‘money thus wasted makes daily a wider 
and wider rent in their purses, the remain- 
der soon makes wings to itself, and flies 
past recall. Penury and disgrace now begin 
to' make their unpleasant appearance, and 
haunt their confused minds almost to des- 
peration ; and though with a nameless im- 
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prudence, they launch into debt, and there- 
by contrive to sport out a retrograding cha- 
racter a little longer, tiie period at length 
arrives when all is at an end, and they are 
at a dead stand. Now conceive what they 
can do in such a critical juncture. At which- 
ever door they knock, the echo of disap- 
pointment causes their fainting bosom to 
thrill with woes. In some this naturally 
enough proves a fatal overthrow of hope, 
and with it a total wreck of probity and 
honesty ! Their perturbed minds wander 
away from the pleasant and safe path of 
rectitude. We have watched their foot- 
steps, and found them drowning their woes 
in the pernicious bowl. The last stage of 
their wretched progress is an untimely grave, 
which (awful thought !) completes the loss 
of both worlds . Others retain their notions 
of honour, which enables them to take a 
somewhat more steady survey of the appal- 
ling scene. They find it necessary to come 
to the determination of turning scribes, or 
perish through hunger, or rot in the big 
dep&t of misery which lies at the end of the 
gay Course at the southern extremity of the 
city. Principle actuates them to resort to 
the public offices, in which they remain 
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swelling with vexation, racked perpetually 
with disappointed hopes, baffled schemes, 
and thwarted purposes ; exposed to the 
piercing contumely of the great ; harassed 
with fears ; while their heart-strinors are 
ready to break to pieces at the forebodings 
of what will ere long come upon their poor 
unoffending and unprovided-for families, 
when the king of terrors shall knock at their 
doors, and call the hope of their dear ones 
to the burying-ground ! If “ care” will 
“ make a young man grow gray,” here is 
more than sufficient to produce such an 
effect, and, I add, to “ turn him ere long 
into clay” likewise. But I have run through 
the tragedy a little too rapidly ; for it should 
have been related, that long before so dole- 
ful a termination of their mortal career, they 
perceive themselves the members ofa society 
totally unlike the one in which they had very 
probably fondly cherished a hope of having 
abundant opportunities of moving, and per- 
haps cutting a conspicuous figure, on their 
arrival in the country. In this curious cir- 
cle they encounter opinions, that partake 
of a ridiculous admixture of half European 
and half Asiatic ; dissipation without ge- 
nuine cordiality ; ostentation without re- 
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putation ; emulation without capacity; plans 
without resources ; and assumption with- 
out gentility. They must, notwithstand- 
ing all these, take up with it, or become ex- 
iles in the heart of an overflowing metropo- 
lis ; or they must prepare to return to the 
country from which they had a little while 
ago embarked with all the pride of an 
English education. This, however, they 
no longer can command the means of doing, 
and there, according to the Indian proverb, 
“ a blind uncle is better than no uncle at all,'^ 
they must prefer that which they cannot help 
choosing. What creates that unhappy state 
of mind, which prevents the introduction 
of nobler sentiments is, as has been very pro- 
perly observed by some, the society indivi- 
duals move in, or the books they are wont to 
pore over. Every street is beset with crowds 
of writers, and there is scarcely a house one 
goes to, but where one, or two, or more, 
are to be seen ; and probably talking about 
the events transpiring in the offices, which 
is their most usual topic of conversation ; 
and otherwise their conversation consists 
of nothing but writing and writers, desks 
and drawers, half margins and whole mar- 
gins, sections and selections, salaries and 
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pensions, in so much that one would ima- 
gine our East Indians to have got into an 
element totally impregnated with pen, ink, 
and paper ; and that they are become their 
meat and drink, and comfort too. I do 
not mean to say, that such a thing is an 
anomaly ; for it is certain, that in like man- 
ner, the followers of every other profession 
are wont to have their minds engrossed with 
the things and circumstances most familiar to 
them. In process of time, their habits grow 
upon them, especially where necessity cuts 
oif every chance of a successful result to 
their pursuits. They have not the privilege 
of choosing their associates. The higher 
circles are not accessible to them, and when 
they are, it is attended with circumstances 
which in a very short time compel them to 
shun them with feelings of utter dissatisfac- 
tion and mortification. On the other hand, 
their ideas of superiority over the abori- 
gines, whose mean practices, and vulgar, 
not to say obscene deportment, cause them 
to shrink away with disgust from their com- 
pany. They retain the remnant of indepen- 
dence of mind, while the natives glory in des- 
picable subserviency : they stifle the groan of 
dependence, but these thrive in servitude. 
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Such of the East Indians as never left 
their native country, enter the world with 
a somewhat different feelinjr : they have from 
their earliest infancy, been familiarized with 
the circumstances that strike the comers 
from abroad with embarrassinir novelty, 
and are not, consequently, affected in the 
same proportion. hey are, in some de- 
gree, reconciled to their condition ; yet I 
cannot, on the whole, pronounce their case 
to be very different from that of the others. 
Both feel in an equal degree what it is to 
be a mere cipher in their ow n comitry ; to be 
curbed in their career, to be circumscribed 
in their wishes, and to suffer indescribable 
hardships, which are produced by various 
inauspicious circumstances. I'lieir minds 
being enervated in the very dawn of rea- 
son, and resisted in their native scope, are 
so effectually unhinged as to render it pro- 
blematical, whether they can be restored to 
that tone which is requisite to enable them 
to endeavour to appear in a more hopeful 
character than their present exhibits to our 
view. 

Giving jdue weight to these considera- 
tions, it will be allowed, that the propensi- 
ty 1 have been describing, or rather have 

m 
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been endeavourintr to account for, origi- 
aates in the circumstances mentioned ; in 
their birth, parentage, and education; the 
sphere in which they move, and the peculiar 
constitution of the *roveriiment under the 
sway of which they are placed. The fact, 
that the East Indians have not been able to 
go beyond the metropolis, demands ()ity 
rather than censure ; for what cotdd they 
do otherwise ? They were, and thousands 
of them to this very moment are, in every 
respect, ignorant of the resources of the 
interior. They had none who thought it 
worth his while, or to whom it ever oc- 
curred, to prevail upon them to spread 
themselves to the right and left ; none to 
show them the facilities they could com- 
mand to secure independence. They never 
imagined they could do without Calcutta, 
and pen, ink, and paper. It never entered 
into their heads, that colonization could be 
effected, or that the effecting of it would do 
them any real good : nay, to such a degree 
had their minds been, and are even now, 
wedded to the affairs of the city, and to 
such an extent did, and does, their false 
notions of respectability and degradation 
prevail, that it would perhaps have been 
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looked upon as an unpardonable affront to 
have advised them to attempt any thing 
that would have placed them on a level with 
the aborigines, and on which they could 
not enter but as common labourers, though 
it would most assuredly have been attend- 
ed with beneficial consequences. They 
were in the dark respecting the fascinations 
of a rural life ; how then could they love a 
thing which they were never afforded the 
means of beholding even in prospect? How 
could they perceive that there was any 
thing desirable in colonization? The pre- 
sent moment, and the present moment only, 
was sought to be provided for. Lulled to 
repose in the arms of ignorance, they suffer- 
ed their best energies to be sapped, and 
their brightest prospects to be marred. 
Held under its firm grasp, they suffered 
themselves to be led to the n^fuse of all 
things, and were made to gnaw the husks of 
their transcribing trough. In this they not on- 
ly centred the hopes of their future prospe- 
rity, but thought there was nothing else, to 
all appearance, besides what that could pro- 
mise. To this they likewise taught, and to 
this hour teach, their little ones to aspire. 
In short (with a very few exceptions) this 
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is the pleasant line of denmrkation, beyond 
which they cannot., nay, they will not pass. 
This is the inaxiiniun of their best wishes ; 
and it is worthy of observation, with what 
intense emulation the present and tlie risinj^ 
jreneration press on to come within this 
confined latitude! The bruit of a vacancy 
flashes forward like the coruscations of the 
Aurora Borealis, — is reiterated by a thou- 
sand voices, and vibrates through athonsand 
bosoms. Scarcely has the vacatinjr scribe 
breathed his last, and a hundred hnnjrry can- 
didates are in active motion ; and applica- 
tions for his^^/rtcc are peppered upon him at 
whose disposal it happens to he. A hun- 
dred offices are troubled at the sound, and 
the inimites use their dilijrence to pop into 
a snu^ birth, as it is called. A vacancy! 
The hum of a bee could not convey a 
sw'eeter hope. I'o such a pass ( O temporal ) 
have things been brought, — and what lies 
beyond it ought to be seriously pondered 
by the East Indians. But for ail this, the 
East Indians, I say again, are more to be 
pitied than censured; but it will be their 
fault if they any longer confine themselves 
within their present narrow limits. It is 
my earnest advice, that they should betake 
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themselves to colonization, forsaking their 
desks for ploughs, and the city for the coun- 

The peculiarities of the regulations of the 
B ritish India Government, cannot justly be 
termed an impediment to the colonization of 
the country by Bast Indians. It is not my 
province, nor is it necessary, to depreciate 
or extol them ; but it must be mentioned, 
that those laws, most fortunately, do not 
provide against the plan 1 have proposed 
for the amelioration of the cheerless pros- 
j)eets of the Bast Indians. Those laws place 
them nearly on an equal footing with the 
aborigines, which is nothing more than per- 
fect justice. It is w'orlliy of the exalted 
name of Bno'lishmen. It mio-ht be made 
to appear, that in some very minor points, 
they lean towards the aborigines; but on 
the whole, the scales will evidently prepon- 
derate in favour of the East Indians, if the 
subject be maturely considered*. The 

* There is a remark in the 1st No. of the Quarterly Series of the 
Friend of India (p. 68) on this subject/which must have appeared 
somewhat curious to its readers, cominp^, as it does, from a quarter 
where it could have least been expected: we refer to the following. 

it is a fact, that, in case of intrigue or injury, it is in most cases 
easier for a native to obtain justice against a European, than a Euro* 
peaii to obtain redress, if insulted or wronged by a native. This cir- 
cumstance, attended as it may be with some inconvenience, reflects 
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mmmum honum, however, is left without 
flaw or fetter. The regulations do not prohi- 
bit the East Indians’ cultivating their native 
soil; and the East Indians, it seems, are lit- 
tle aware of the gratitude which such a cir- 
cumstance sViould produce in their minds, 
and of which the best proof they can afford 
is the availing themselves of the opening 
left them for the exercise of their energies 
to the advancement of their highest interest. 
They should lift up their eyes to heaven, 
and bless the overruling power of the Al- 
mighty 1 It is a precious boon : yes, far 
more so than the late concession made as 
to their eligibility to sit on juries. So far, 
therefore, from considering the existing en- 
actments as detriments, they ought to be 
bailed as the most valuable auxiliaries to 
colonization. 

the highest honour on the British name** Ergo, the dijfficulti/ which an 
Englishman experiences in obtaining redress against a native^ when in- 
waited or wronged^ rejiects the highest honour on the British name ! — and 
a fact, of which/' it is added, India affords almost the first in- 
stance on record in the annals of history and of which, we may fur- 
ther add, the Editors of the Friend of India are the first recorders f 
Be it so. The reader will perceive, th?it the writer of this Essay 
only says, that the Government's placing the East Indians on the 
same footing with the aborigines, is worthy of the exalted name of 
Englishmen. The inequalities or political partialities, if they will 
be so called, to which the writer alludes, it is hoped, will, in time, 
be removed. — Editor. 
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The placing of the East Indians on aii 
equality with the aborigines, cannot, in any 
pointof view, be construed as an impediment 
to the execution of the plan proposed for 
their adoption. If it be granted, that there 
are defects in the administration of the laws, 
it must, at the same time, be allowed, that 
the aborigines are by no meansexempt from 
the effects of them. Hut they are defects 
which are not peculiar to the judicial ad- 
ministration of India. They are easily des- 
cried, but never remedied ; and as the go- 
verning men are not angelsin India, they are 
naturally expected here as w ell as any where 
else. We should not hope for j)urer men 
here than we meet with in other more civi- 
lized countries. 'Hme only can and may 
mend the defects ; but there is not the 
slightest reason why the East Indians 
should wait for such a refi»rmation, and not 
immediately undertake what, as we have 
already observed, is left unhindered by the 
laws of the country. 

We have in a former part of this Essay 
observed, that althou2;h the aborijjines are 
endeavouring to engross all yet unoccupied 
lauds, cultivated or uncultivated, there are 
still immense tracts untouched, and easily 
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procurable, either by purchase or on long 
leases. Any objections, therefore, on this 
score, need scarcely be further noticed. 
We may, however, add, with a view of set- 
ting forth the subject in I'lie clearest light 
possible, that several East Indians are the 
avowed and legitimate proprietors of exten- 
sive 'I'alooks or Zunieendarees. Others 
aofain haie lar<ie Indigo Concerns ; and ma- 
ny more have ample means of becoming re- 
spectable landholders. Were they to lay out 
a few thousands towardsthe purcliase of im- 
movable property in the Mofussil, how easily, 
and at what an insigniflcant price, could they 
[)ut it within the reach of their less favoured 
fellow countrymen to^nter upon agricultural 
pursuits, and, at the sa^ijj^e time, be tlie great- 
est gainers by it themselves! What praise 
would be theirs! But I am certain, that 
lands to almost any extent could be obtain- 
ed from the native Zumeeridars in any part 
of Ilindoosthan, into which imniigration or 
ingress is not expressly interdicted. A 
commencement would, at any rate, be im- 
mediately made. 1 could point out vast 
portions of uncultivated land, which invite 
trial; and the tillingof which, whilst it would 
answer the purposes of the colonists, would 
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tend to the benefit of the proprietors, as well 
as to briiio’ in considcraf>le revenue to Go- 
vernnient in process of time. It is not to 
be expected, 'isor would it beat all prudent,) 
that thcKast Indians should rise upin abody, 
pack up their moveables, and iinmi«^rate 
into ^e iutei’ior. The work must be gra- 
dual. Indeed I have much reason to fear, 
that a very few of them only would be able to 
exerciseself'denial enough to put up with the 
occupation of (^lownright farmers immedi- 
ately ; yet one or two hundred families might 
come forward, who could be forthwith ac- 
commodated with a sulliciency of lands in 
any par) of l}engal,and the central provinces. 
One (jueslion would still, however, remain 
to be <lecided. Su^osing a hundred candi- 
dates for colonization started up at once, 
what would be the best mode of commenc- 
ing the prosecution of their design ? I 
sliallthrow outafew hints, by way of develop- 
ing-a plan, which, I think, might be adopt- 
ed with success; but let the reader judge 
for himself h'ow far it is practicable. 

In the first place, a meeting of those East 
Indians whose minds may be impressed 
with the utility of aifording facility to the 

N 
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plan of colonization should be convened c 
I do not think it would be taking too much 
upon myself to say, that many will be 
found who would embrace the object with 
cordiality. Every thing else of a tempora- 
ry nature might be treated with indifference 
by East Indians, but this could not?fThe 
fii ■st object of the meeting should be to se- 
lect a number of proper persons to form a 
Committee of Management, whose business, 
in the first instance, would be, to raise about 
8 or 10 thousand rupees or more, which, I 
have every reason to believe, they could 
with very little difficulty accomplish. Ob- 
jects of much less moment meet with the 
readiest encouragement, and will one of 
such consequence be slighted ? Foreigners 
and the aborigines may not be found amongst 
the foremost to aid the cause, but doubt- 
less there will be found East Indians who 
would most cheerfully bestow their assist- 
ance to the utmost of their power. This I 
am naturally led to hope, not only from the 
circumstance of their best interest being 
intimately associated with the success of the 
objects of the Committee who may be ap- 
pointed ; but from conversations, which 1 
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litT-ve had with several persons’, both East fn-! 
dians* and Europeans, who have expressed 
their earnest wish, that the East Indians 
would turn their attention to agricultural 
and such oilier pursuits. Every motive 
that is interesting and powerful calls upon 
them fo appear now, in order to promote the 
welfare of their countrymen. I'he next bu- 
siness of the Committee should be to collect 
information on ever; 5 i.point connected with 
the future work of the colonists, w hich may 
suiTirest itself to them ; and to invite those 
who may be disposed to enter upon it. Sup- 
posing that only 20 candidates for coloniza- 
tion were to oiler themselves, though it is 
possible more would come forward, it will be 
then necessary for the Committee to look out 
fora sufficient quantity of land to set them 
lip. If the mere matter of support be con- 
sidered, J50 beeghas would be more than 
enough for each ; but as my plan embraces 
a wider latitude, it would be reipiisite to al- 
low them 100 beeghas each ; so that 2000 

* I take this opportunity to acknowledg-e my ^-ratitutle to several 
persons who have interested themselves mudi in the publication of 
tiiiii Essav; but es])ecial]y tt) tlie gentleman at Furrooklialiad, wlio has 
exceeded my expectation, and by whose remarks on the subject I was 
extre nely gratified. I hope he will not fail to make his suggestions on 
the plan of this Essay, wlien he reads it, and s ui 1 them to me through 
the same channel through which I received liis first communication. 
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beeghas should be (aken up at the very on- 
set. And supposinjy that adequate means 
could not be immediately realized for the 
pvt'chase of an estate of that extent, how- 
ever small the amount of purchase mij^ht he, 
it may be rented, and in that case, the an- 
nual jutna per heeo-lia should not ^xceed 
one rupee*, whir h would render the Com- 
mittee ansvveral)lc (they wouhl not have to 
pay more than six months rent, as 1 shall 
presently show) for the payment of 2000 
rupees at the end of the year. The sup- 
port of the 20 individuals will in the next 
place require to be attended to. Suppos- 
ino’ we allow six months to enable them to 
settle themselves. Duriujr these six months 
they could not only put theii’ lands in a pro- 
per train of cultivation, but the first crop of 
rice would he by that time in a state of I’or- 
wardness. If they entered upon their labours 
in the month of February, we mi<^ht allow 
two months for the constructini;; of comfort- 
able houses for themselves. While this 
was going on, they couhl plough up a bee- 

* I could ixtint out certain parts of the country where two or 
three heeghas could be had for 1 Rupee. Should my hopes be ’ealiz^ 
ed and a Committee formed for the purjtose of stdtinjg on foot 
colouizatiou, I shall be haitpy to furnish them with every information 
in my power, on such points as they may wish to know. 
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glia of ground each, and get up a variety of 
vegelables for immediate use ; but as they 
could not very likely make a shift to live un- 
der temporary sheds, while their houses are 
building, (though it is not impossible,) we 
shall allow the two months to expire with- 
out any other sort of work : during this 
time, however, as the buildings would he 
raised under the direction of the Commit- 
tee, they would not of course require to be 
supported by them. The Committee might 
depute one of their own number, or one of 
the candidates who is a single man, and 
nught he willing to superintend the erec- 
tions personally, or a native under security, 
to do it. lie should be an active man, and 
recommended by some gentleman well 
acquainted with him. This would not, 
however, be an object of much ditfi- 
culty to accomplish. As soon as the 
houses are ready, which ought to be be- 
fore the 1st of April, the colonists should 
enter upon their labours, and proceed to 
cultivate such things as relate to immediate 
convenience, as observed above ; — sowtheir 
vegetables, and make themselves in other 
res pects comfortable. The getting up of one 
or two beeghas of vegetables need not take 
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lip more Ilian ten days at the farthest ; but we 
will allow a whole month for that purpose. 
After this, they should throw out their ener- 
jfies to prepare their lands aj^ainst the sea- 
son of sowing rice tpaddy'. The lands 
should he ploughed over and over a(jain,and 
manured plentifidly. The duno; of the cat- 
tle they should he furnished with, will suf- 
fice for that pur|)ose. The first crop of rice 
would he o-jiihered in Septeinher ; hy which 
time their poultry, &c. will have swelled up 
to a multitude hy proper nianajjement, 
which they necti not touch heforc that 
period, as 1 would propose that the Com- 
mittee afiVirdthem the means of sustenance*. 
After their first crop has heen harned, fur- 
ther support from the Committee . should 
cease altogether ; in case of failure, the 
Committee mijrht furnish them with rice 
sufficient to last till the iuofatherino: of the 
first crop f»f the next year, which, if any 
surplus he left from the sum collected in the 
first instance, they niight purchase with it ; 
should none he left, they mir^ht make a fresh 

^ To prevent tlie invasion of jackalls, and other destructive ani- 
mals, sufliicieiit ground should he surrounded with Ahtac/tee.v, limbs of 
bamboos, or some such materia^ for the iioultry, &c. to remain con- 
fined there during the day, and covered with the same materials, to 
secure the chickens, goslings, ike- from kitetio 
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application to the friends of colonization 
for further assistance, of which a very tri- 
lling- portion would now be rc(p»ired from 
each individual to nic(!t the exiecticy. They 
uii^lit either do this, or allow the colonists 
three or four rupees more in addition to what 
1 shall presently recommend to be granted 
to them per mouth. I am decidedly of opi- 
nion, that each individual farmer, with a mo- 
derate family, could be comfortably support- 
ed by an aliovvanctr of 10 lupeos per month; 
but they may be allowed 20 ru|)ces each. 
Let not the small sum, as it is in appearance, 
ha\e any discouraging or <lissuading elfects 
on the minds of the candidates ; for let them 
remember, that though they might earn 
more than double that amount in Calcutta, 
vet if they sit down and make a calculation, 
they will find, that their residence in it runs 
away with the best part of their salaries, 
and that they really do not consume more 
food than would amply be procured for 12 
rupees ^r month, llouse-rent, servants' 
wages, doctor's bills, vegetables, fish, poul- 
try, mutton, beef or pork, fruits, and a 
vai-iety of other useful nick-nacks, taken to- 
gether, make such a rent in their salaries as 
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to ensure the expenditure of the whole and 
more per month. But if they beeome far- 
mers, all those articles would he provided 
for by 1(5 rupees, in a line of life where the 
labour of their hands would prevent their 
layino; out ready money on almost any ihino^, 
if they are industrious. But more of this 
in its proper place. 

To carry on my calculation. It is plain the 
colonists would require to be supported for 
six months ; allowino;, therefore, 20 rupees 
to each, itwould cometo 2,400 rupees. Idie 
erection of comfortable houses( which should 
have mud walls) at 100 ru|>ecs each, would 
cost 2000 rupees more. We must make a 
further allowance for the purchase of cat- 
tle, poultry, &c. h^ach colonist may have one 
pair of ploutrb oxen, one ox for the oil-mill, 
and two milch cows ; all which I reckon at 
680 rupees: add to which rupees I I20forthe 
purchase of poultry, pi<*;s, sheep, and farm- 
inir utensils, makin<r a total of rupees 2400, 
and a total of 6300 rupees.(^The fol- 

lowinir table Mill exhibit the matter of ex- 
peuses more clearly. 
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TABLE OF EXPENDITURE. 


Frection of 20 Houses at 100 Rs. each, 2000 

Provisions for 6 months for the Colonists, at 20 Ru- 
pees per month, 2405' 

40 Fairs of Plough Oxen at 16 lis. per pair, 640 
20 Oxen for Oil-Mills, at 12 Rs. each, 240 

4() Milch Cows, at 10 Rs. each, 400 

Poultry, &ic. 56 Rs. to each colonist, 1120 

2400 


Total, Sa. Rs. 6800 

If 10,000 rupees could be raised, it 
would not only meet the above expenses, 
but e\ery other expense which it might be 
nec'os.sarj to incur at the outset. I shall 
he pormilted to repeat my conviction, that 
an ol>ject like this would meet w'ith much 
more encouragement, than I have thought 
it retjuisitc to assume, for the sake of insti- 
tuting a probable calculation of the expen- 
diture that might be incurred in the attempt 
to put i'n execution the plan of colonization 
1 have recommended. ^ 

It will probably be asked, How will it be 
possible for one individual to manage 100 
beeghas of ground single handed, and that 

o 
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with only two pairs of oxen ? f n order to 
obviate this difficulty, I must introduce the 
second part of my plan, which is, that each 
individual should be allowed the assistance 
of three or four apprentice-boys, and as ma- 
ny girls, for a period not exceeding seven 
years, and not less than six. By the help of 
th ese, he could very well manage 100 bee- 
ghasofland. As tothe ploughingofthatextent 
of land with only two pairs of oxen, it would 
not be deemed preposterous, if the colonists 
were to form themselves into five parties; 
each party could plough the land of each in- 
dividual, compassing it alternately, very suc- 
cessfully. This, and also planting and weed- 
ing, are very frequently effected by the natives 
in a similar manner. Before the expiration of 
the term for which the apprentices may be 
bound, others might be procured. The first 
batch having been brought up as farmers, 
and having become adepts in the details of 
the agricultural life, and become acquaint- 
ed vvith the state of the neighbouring coun- 
try, could easily prqi^re lands for themselves. 
If they have recommended themselves to 
their employers, it would not be a difficult 
matter to prevail upon them to advance then* 
a small sum of money to build habitations. 
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and purchase a small stock for themselves. 
It would be as well for the Committee to 
make an agreement previously with the 
colonists, to furnish their apprentices with 
plough-oxen and asufficient stock of poultry, 
&c. gratuitously, at the time of their dis- 
cliarge. This is, how'ever, a by-the-way 
suggestion, which the Committee may or 
may not adopt, as they please : at least, they 
will be able to improve upon these scat- 
tered hints, and shape out for their manage- 
ment a plan more perfect in every respect — a 
thing which it would be impossible for me 
to attempt just now, without more time and 
consideration. But I must pass on to ob- 
serve : — The necessity of uniting female ap- 
prentices with male ones will appear evident 
when we come to consider, that the lat- 
ter will require partners when they set up 
for themselves; and where should they go 
for them ? Very few indeed could be 
found who would even make tolerable 
wives for farmers, and fewer still would 
be willing to become such. But six or 
seven years apprenticeship will not only 
have accustomed them to such a life, but 
will have made them mistresses of the art of 
managing such branches of a farmer’s do- 

o 2 
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mestic affairs, as in a particular manner be- 
long to the female sex*. 

It is true, that besides the first outlay, as 
we have already stated, the Committee will 
be answerable for the rent of the lands ; but 
they will only be obliged to pay for two ejuar- 
ters, which would be refunded by the colo- 
nists when their first crop was gathered. 
Moreover, the colonists should be bound to 
discharge the whole amount expended in 
establishing them ; but of course convenient 
time should be allowed for the purpose. 

In a foregoing place 1 have remarked, 
that there would be no necessity for the East 
Indian colonists to labour in the open air 
during the heat of the day. '^I'his arrange- 
ment would give them the command of a 
very valuable portion of their time. ^1 hey 
could employ themselves with their appren- 
tices in weaving, and manufacturing various 
articles, such as oil, sugar, tobacco, can- 
dles, cheese, shoes, ropes, &c. &c. ; but 
chiefly those, the materials of which they 

It would not be undesirable for our colonists to take in one or two 
fresh apprentices every year, and as they worked out their time,ther« 
would be a constant succession of cultivators thrown into th^ country/ 
who receiving apprentices or coadjutors, w'ould contribute to the 
^eedy formation of little villages, and thus coloniaation would bd 
carried on expeditiou^y. 
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shall have reared on their own lands. Surct 
ly it would not be too much to expect, that 
they could discharge the Committee’s debt 
from emoluments acquired by attending to 
these and various other handicrafts during 
the hours of relaxation from the more stur- 
dy labours of the field. If their fields, kitch* 
en-gardens, ponds, poultry, and cattle yield- 
ed them a sufficiency, and more than a suffi- 
ciency of means of independent support, 
what else they earned by their manufactures, 
would enable them to testify their gratitude 
to their benefactors by the tender, at least, 
of what had been expended to lay the foun- 
dation of their future prosperity. But this 
is a circumstance on which 1 would not lay 
much stress ; the state of things, as it may 
turn out, when they have actually set about 
to operate — the conditions on which they 
might possibly be able to procure persons 
to commence the work of colonization— and 
various other considerations, render it im- 
possible to decide this point just now with 
precision. Supposing, however,it were found 
possible to recover the money originally 
laid out by the Committee, it could be laid 
out again, in making six months provision^ 
as before, for the apprentices who may hayi^ 
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served out their time under the colonists, 
and wish to set up for themselves, as well as 
in helping fresh colonists. Measures might 
be adopted to receive, and dispose of the 
articles manufactured by the colonists, un- 
der the direction of the Counnitlee, towards 
the liquidation of their respective debts. 
Each colonist would have to discharge a 
debt of only little more than 250 rupees, 
which they ought very conveniently to be 
able to do in the space of three years, 
which would only be 32 rupees odd annas 
per annum. But 1 am of opinion, that they 
could pay the whole ofl'in the second year. 
I may observe here, that though the plan 1 
have suggested requires the outlay of some 
money, it will he found in the end that suc- 
cess will have depended on the labours of 
the colonists, to the great honour and re- 
joicing oftheir benefactors, and the incalcu- 
lable good of the East Indians. 

It will be readily asked. But where are 
the apprentices' to come from ? I would 
reply, even thence, whence the colonists 
would be forthcoming. If these could be 
found, we may not despair of meeting with 
more apprentices than we could know what 
to do with. The Charity Schools teem with 
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youngsters, who I imagine, wonld not be 
reluctantly made over to our Committee. 
But I will not be such a dotard as to call 
niy plan an infallible one, or suppose that 
it is not susceptible of improvement. Let 
our Committee once be embodied, and fea- 
sible plans will not be long in coming for- 
ward. Jt is a scheme, and will require 
proper deliberation before it be acted upon ; 
but it would border on folly to say, that co- 
lonization could not be effected at all. If 
the Calcutta Apprenticing Society has met 
with success, though the present features 
of their plans do not appear very conducive 
to it, the plan of colonization cannot possi- 
bly fail. If things have been brought to such 
an extremity, that people give their children 
to be brought up to the seafaring life — a life 
which in addition to the hazards to which it 
exposes those who enter it, cannot be pro- 
nounced to be the most cleanly in its subor- 
dinate branches, and beyond which, the 
marine apprentices have very little ground 
to hope to aspire, would there, under such 
circumstances, be less than the highest de- 
gree of probability to affirm, that coloniza- 
tion only needs to be proposed in order to 
be embraced ? But it will, it must succeed, 
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if the attention of the East Indians be once 
faithfijli;y and seriously directed to it. The 
philanthropic motives of the Apprenticing^ 
{Society' must be justlj' applauded, and in the 
absence of an^' more promising field, its ob- 
jects should be cordially promoted ; and, as 
I have reasons to believe it would not be 
disinclined to help colonization, especially 
as the plan here proposed embraces the 
trades likewise, its co-operation should be 
cultivated. Idie Agricultural Society too 
would be a valuable auxiliary, and to which 
I would humbly beg leave to propose the 
introduction of hops and tea into this coun- 
try, if practicable, in preference to fruits. 
7'heir patronizing the improvement of Eu- 
ropean culinary vegetables is worthy of 
their benevolent views, and will succeed 
to a very great extent. 1 have some 
doubts, however, as to the success of the 
fruits they are cultivating, because the lower 
parts of Bengal will prove uncongenial to 
their improvement, if they produce tolerable 
fruits at aU. In the higher parts, most Eu- 
ropean fruits are to be plentifully met with. 
I have partaken of as good peaches, and 
golden-pippin apples m the Dukkhun as any 
European eould wish to mastieate. In 
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Luckuow and other places hij*;her, a variety 
of excellent l^uropean fruits are to be met 
with in alnindance. But their introduction 
into Benji'a! has invariably failed. It 
a[)pears to me, (hat it would be well worth 
(he Society’s attention to endeavour to im- 
}n'ove some of the indie^enous fruits and ve- 
<^eta)tles oi India ; such as tin? man<;o (than 
Vi Inch there' is not, I suppose, a Ix'tter fruit 
in the nni> erse,) (lie pineaj)|)le, plantain, I'tc. 
1 should recommend tin; mangoes to he 
ini[tort«'d Ironi (ioa — th(<se wiiieh are called 
the ‘ Alphonso man^o<'s man<rosteens 
shotdd not he (orcdjtnn. 

I cannot leaic this part of (lie subject 
without expressiiiij (he ho|)o, that I have 
said eu()u;j:h to corivinci; the most fastidious 
ca\iller, that most of the ohjoclions stat- 
ed ami reiterated ae-ainst colonization are 
il.roimdh'ss ; and that those which may he 
consiilered obstacles, are not such as are 
iosiirmountahle. I have shown that the cli- 
mate o| India is no oI)jection to it ; that a 

ompetition, a successful competition, with 
tiu- aborigines is perfectly feasible*; that the 
reo^'ilations of the British Indian Govern- 

* "VVhat I have to iay more on this subject, I have reserved for 
another chapter. 


P 
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menl d o not prohibit it ; that sufficient ground 
could lie obtained for the purpose; and that 
tli<! only binderance to it lies in the present 
disposition of the East Indians, the origin 
and progress of wliicb I have l)rie(ly at- 
tempted to trace, and of tin* ultimate conse- 
({ue'nees of which lM oid<l warn them. 1 am 
not an are of any other obje<*lions of sufficitmt 
weiiibt wbicli recsuire answer. 1 shall, there- 
fore, di.smiss this part of my essay with one 
word ofafi vice to those ulm may he impressed 
with the necessit v of undei takino: eoloniza- 
lion; — that tliey should lose no lime to set 
about it. The prospects before them are 
of the most cheering nattire. They shoukl 
call to mind the time which has been suf- 
fered to pass away without any' sue!* efforts 
to ameliorate their present condition, 
which recpiires to be redeemed ; and the 
time that is before them mai/ not (though I 
do not say it will not) admit of sufficient trial. 
The time may come soon, wlien they will 
perhaps see tlie country wrested (which Cod 
forbid!) from the hands of the present pow- 
ers, when they (the East Indians) being 
unpossessed of the only sufficient motive to 
rise in their defence, it niay be lost for ever 
to all the best of purposes! 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF COLONIZATION. 


After pointiiigoutthe«ere^^*/y andjorac- 
ticaMliti/ o( ihc colonization of Hindoosthan 
bj East Indians, J proposed to exhibit the 
advantaires of it ; but after what has been 
{liready said in the precetling pages, much 
of which must naturally have borne on the 
point now under consideration, and sug- 
gested many ideas of advantages to the 
r ‘ader’s mind, little neetls to be said fur- 
ther. In this chajiter, therefore, after evinc- 
ing, as briefly as jiossible, a very few of 
the numerous advantaijes which will result 
from the undcrtalving here recommended, 
1 dt!sign showing somewhat more largely 
the advaiitagt's which the East Indians will 
be able to coinmaml over their aboriginal 
competitors. This jmiiit, it may be thought 
by some, ought to have mo.st properly come 
under the preceding chapter, where I have 
attempted, in a few words, to show the pos- 
sibility of the East Indians reducing their 
expenses to the extreme economical princi- 
ple.s of the aborigines. It will be recollect- 
ed by the attentive reader, that there I en- 

p 2 
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deavourod to pi'esent him with some ac- 
count of the manner in which the lower 
classes of the aliorijrinal im-riculturists ma- 
na<>;ed thi'ir affairs, ami to expose the un- 
founded nature <d‘ the ass(*rtioii, that tliey 
live upon three* rupees per month. What t 
nu'an l(* aelvauce, und<*r the head here spe- 
eili(‘d, will ehie'lly e'luhi'aee* su<*h eouside- 
ratiofis as tend to demonstrate the pe*rfect 
leasihility of the East Indians, not only 
maintaining' a suee<*ssful (‘omjx'tition veith 
the ahoriii'iiK's, hut also (‘ommamiin^ a va- 
ri('ty of ad\ antajxes which will ftlaee them 
on asu|)erior footing;. J\iorc of tiiis, how- 
ever, in its pi-o|»er j>la(re. 

The true nature ofediseation is stranoely* 
miseoneei ved hy man y : some lune no idea 
of it, hut what consists only in mental qua- 
lifications ; others only in moral: whilst 
others aenin,only in tin* initiation into some 
of the us(*ful oi- ornamental ai*ts. It never 
oeenrs to them, that it mij^ht, perhaps, he 
an improvement upon th(*ir notion, to at- 
tem])t a eond)ination, in the nearest possible 
projtortion of which the sub)e<‘t of it mig’ht 
he capable, of each of them, although the 
defects so palpably observable in the case 
of those unha[>pv individuals, upon whom 
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their different systems have been tried, 
might ha>e been expected to have taught 
them better. It seldom seems to enter into 
the views of these men, that man is a com- 
pound of physical, mental, and moral parts ; 
that each of these parts severally and col- 
lectively stands in need of much iiiiprox;- 
nu nt,and constant eniployment through life, 
to keep them in due order and tempera- 
im*nt, and to conduce to that state, which, 
next to the hioher end of his binu'j:, “ the 
glory of his Maker,” claims inttst propi'rly 
his greatest attention ; and that unless each 
of these parts is disciplined l>y proper and 
useful exercises frotn the eai'liest stag(' of 
their existence which will admit of tlnun, 
they v\ ill flegenerate, by taking their natu- 
ral course. Tin* impolicy, not to usc^ any 
harsher term, of cordining the attention to 
any one of tlu'se component parts of man, to 
the nciilcct of the rc.st, must be obvious to 
those who have at all studied human nature. 
Our constitution is such, as to be su.scepti- 
ble, on the one hand, of improvement, by 
instruction, discipline, and ex<*rcise, and, 
on the other, of degeneracy, imbecility, and 
enervation, by neglect and idleness; like 
iron, which by being cleaned shines more and 
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more ; but being neglected, becomes rust;y, 
The mind, the heart, and the body, are all 
the subjects of these different properties; 
each requires to be always exercised and 
liept in order, and each, in proportion as it 
is attended to or neglected, adds to or de- 
tracts from the enjoyments of life. 

It was a useful maxim among the Jews, 
whose canons required, that all parents 
stiould teaeli tlieir children some trade, that 
he who did not instruct his son in one made 
bi(,> a roo;ue. Il<mce it is well known, that 
the edneatitm of their children always inclu- 
ded the know l(*dge ofone or more of the arts. 
(H’ our Sa\ iour tlie J ew s relate that he made 
'/v//.rv: and yokes : of Paul we know from the 
r%ew' 'J\‘stament that he made tents ; and the 
same we learn from verv irood authori- 
ties, of st'vend of their rabbles, who were 
suruamed shoemakers, bakers, &c. The 
(b’aiid Seignior, to w hom Paul Reeaut w'as 
ambassador, was taught to make wooden 
spoons. On the benelits of such a plan of 
education it is necessary to enlarge here : 
something like this seems to be called for 
in the case of the Rast Indians, and w^e 
are glad to see exertions made to supply 
the deficiency ; witness the Calcutta Ap- 
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prcnticing Society. We hope the liighly 
coiiiniendahle spirit of enterprise and 
benevolence, which cond)ined to call it 
forth into existence, and has hitherto coiin- 
toiianced and aided its nsefn! operations, 
wiii be cariied (»ut bevond the limits of 
('lO' : :iio!e institution, and be displayed in 
the oeconiplishntent of some such plan of 
aineliorating the condition of the J'aist In- 
dians, and niakiim- them ia<M’c usefni to the 
coinniunity to wliioh the\ belong, to the 
<‘ount ry. and to the world at iavo(\ as is illus- 
trated in these |»a<jf<'s, which, by aiming to 
point out the a<b antages ofiiui’suingagricul- 
tural and otlun* tueehanical arts, without ex- 
cindingtlie sciences, may be allowed to he, 
in a oieat degr<‘e, calculated to ensure 
that end. It is not for a moment supposed 
by me, that a man enteringon the occupation 
of a dow nright faiamn*, will be able to be- 
come a U arued scholar ; he must, of 
course, be contented Avith a limited educa- 
tion. What, how ever, may it not be asked, 
is the present depth and extent of the 
learnino- of the bodv of East Indians? 
Surely it measures very low and little ; but 
it is not absolutely'necessary that our colo- 
nists should prescribe any given limits to 
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the litenirv acquirements of their children; 
they may allow it as wide a range as their 
own leisure ami the childrens’ capacities 
ami inclinations will suffer, v/ithout appre- 
hendinir to make them worse workmen 
thereby*. 

Jn a former ])art of tliis essay, I said 
sotriethino- of the healthful and delightful 
nature of a farmer’s oceupation, and also of 
the injurious tendency of a mei'e eo|>yist’s 
avocation. In (general, it may be remark- 
ed, that whatever employme!i( )>Iaces the 
body in a quiescent, or in any areal degree', 
and for any length of time, in an inaelive si- 
tuation, has a tendency to adecl thehoaltli. 
Ph ysicians for this reason, have usually rc- 
<-ommended to students much manual or 
bodily exercise; and we i ('ad of Milton and 
others, wbo indulged themselves in various 
recreations by way of exercise to tbeir bo- 
dies. () lie of tlieuu if T t ecollect rio'ht. is 
said to have liims(‘lf di'clared, A\beu much 
advanced in ao’e, and snlferino’ the eonsc- 
quence of extreme studious habits, that 
he would gladly part with all the learn- 
ing he had acquired in early life, by sitting 

* For a more extendcnl view of tJie subject, the reader is referred to 
Mr. Foster's valuable Essay ou the Evils of Popular Ignorance.— -Eo. 
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up late at study, if he could but recover his 
health. When the mind is intensely occupied 
with any thing, it causes a suspension of the 
animal funct ions, which weakens or relaxes 
their powers of action, and throws the system 
into disorder. Whilst this has been the case 
with almost every student of every country, 
it has been far otherwise with the farmers of 
every country. They are, according to 
universal acknowledgment, generally the 
most healthy, and, certainly, not the least 
useful, people of the countries to which they 
belong. “ Luxury, avarice, injustice, vio- 
lence, and ambition,” says Dr. Johnson, 
“take uptheir ordinary residence in populous 
cities ; while the hard and laborious life of 
the husbandman wall not admit of these vices. 
The honest farmer lives in a wise and hap- 
py state, which inclines himto justice, tempe- 
rance,_ sobriety, sincerity, and every virtue 
that can dignify human nature.” These 
thoughts might be carried out to a great 
extent; but it would ill suit the limits of an 
essay, and considerations of another nature 
invite our attention. I proceed, therefore, 
to take a more general view of the ques- 
tion regarding the advantages of coloniza- 
tion. 


4 
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The present feature of the country, in spite 
of its original inhabitants, is strangely barren, 
owing partly to mismanagement, and partly 
to the characteristic sluggishness of the peo- 
ple, — a people that will put their hands to no- 
thing but what is immediately before them, 
and who labour without giving themselves 
the least trouble to think, whether any thing 
else might not be made to contribute more 
largely to their own benefit, and the im- 
provement of the country. True, they are 
prospering, but it is at the expense of agri- 
culture, which will sooner or later recoil 
upon them with interest. The rent of lands, 
on the other hand, is increasing astonishingly 
quick, while there is not a commensurate 
progression of improvement to counterba- 
lance the inroads that are made upon their 
industry, miserable as it is. Forty years ago, 
the best lands did not pay for one beegha 
more than 8 or 12 annasj«/»»«na per annum, 
whereas these very lands now pay from three 
to four rupees for the same quantity; and, 
what is a notorious fact, they do not by any 
means yield so much as they did before. It 
may be affirmed with truth, that those of the 
aborigines who are prospering are a tax 
upon the rest: the rich are getting richer; 
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the poor turning poorer. In some districts, 
chiefly those of the eastern, there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of landed proprietors, 
who are, of course, independent, and not 
subject to increase of ground rent. This 
pleasing order of things generally affects 
the tranquillity of the poorer orders of peo- 
ple. Provisions there are not by far so 
dear as in other districts not thus circum- 
stanced ; and though the inhabitants are not 
prospering, the few who are prospering, 
are not prospering, as in other quarters, 
at the expense of the poor. It could be no 
difficult matter to conceive here, that the 
body of the people would certainly pros- 
per, if they could be prevailed upon to ad- 
mit improvements in their present modes 
and implements of agriculture, which, as 
before shown, are extremely defective. 
These appear to be so urgently called for, 
that before their introduction, very little, 
if any, improvement can be hoped for; and 
1 am of opinion, that for this purpose, un- 
less East Indian energy and intelligence are 
brought to bear upon the capabilities of 
the soil, neither the exigencies of the one 
wil! be met, nor the progressive iniprove- 
ment of the other description of districts, 

q2 
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ensured to any satisfactory degree, before 
a very long period. In spite of the restric- 
tions imposed upon them by wicked and 
demoralizing customs, what the East Indians 
will do for their own benefit in their own 
premises, more conducive to the prosperity 
of agriculture and the useful arts in general, 
and, therefore holding out to them larger 
worldly emoluments, they, already become 
by experience somewhat deaf to the voice 
of their spiritual “ charmer, charming ever 
so wisely,” will not fail to adopt, at first, no 
doubt, cautiously, but ultimately, without 
scruple. To suppose, that those who have 
never yet been able to resist the fascination, 
in whatever minute degree it might have 
been presented to them, will, at any time 
hereafter, have acquired so much cynical 
indifference to gold, as to spurn its strong- 
er, and, therefore, more irresistible entice- 
ments, when presented to their avaricious 
minds in larger shapes, would betray no 
small want of knowledge of their real cha- 
racter. Hence it is easy to imagine, that 
when they see the East Indians prospering 
by means of superior modes and imple- 
ments, which they may introduce, the abo- 
rigines will not hesitate to substitute the 
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same, in the room of their present clumsy 
ones. Hence also, it is only necessary to 
scatter the East Indians over the country, 
which their presentnuinber would easily ad- 
mit of, to give the tirsi shock to the indiffer- 
ence of natives, and excite a spirit of emula- 
tion and industry in them. The country 
would soon present in every place adelight- 
ful and picturesque appearance, — a circum- 
stance this Avhi<‘h would have no little in- 
fluence in refiningand softeniugtheirpresent 
stoical feelings, and thereby making them 
more averse from those inhuman and horrid 
practices which now stain their character, 
in other respects tolerably fair ; and it is 
unnecessary to add, it would augment our 
owm domestic comforts. The country 
w ould not only be agreeably studded with a 
body of teachers of agricultural improve- 
ments ; but a moral renovation would com- 
mence along with it. The people would 
soon begin to tax themselves with folly for 
their shameful supineness, and readily copy 
the examples in full operation before their 
view. 

Besides the above interesting particulars, 
i> is to be observed, that the country is 
spotted with numerous civil and military 
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stations, which are doomed to this day, to 
undergo the monstrous expense of pro- 
curing a variety of the necessaries of civi- 
lized life from the distance of some hun- 
dred miles ; and what amazes one most, is, 
that they have not conduced a jot to the 
prosperity of the circumadjacent places, 
'riie only reason that can he assigned with 
safety to the j>hilanthropic reputation of 
those who preside over, and those who fill 
th(*m, is, that the absence of a superior or- 
der of agriculturists and mechanics has 
been very much felt in those places hither- 
to, and will continue to be felt, so long as 
the Kast Indians (since Europeans will not 
be permitted) do not take the field, armed 
with ploughs and tools, and such other in- 
struments of ag-riculture and mechanism 
as would be somewhat more promising 
than those antique and unwieldy ones, 
which may answ er the jog-trot manoeuvres 
of the natives ; but which, if a better state 
of thinffs be aimed at, in the introduction 
of East Indian energy and skill into the 
field of manurance and other useful arts, 
must sooner or later be set aside as relics 
of antiquity, fit to be viewed as curiosi- 
ties a century hence, but not used. The 
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locality of the supplies that would be rais- 
ed by the industry of the colonist would, 
in a short time, put an effectual period to 
the waste (as it must be called) of cash 
above mentioned, --cash, frcquentlypurchas- 
ed at the mouth of cannons, and with the ter- 
rors of the deadly breach. Would not these 
individuals hail the day of the good thing^s of 
colonization ? And may not every friend 
to colonization be assured, that it u'ould 
be encouraged by those who would feel it 
their interest to have those things, for which 
they [lay so dearly now, at their Ix'ck ? Nay 
more, our epicureans w'ould thereby have 
within reach several of the delectable mor- 
ceaus to which their wide removes from the 
emporium of trade makes them strangers, 
and which they would have no objection 
to obtain from the farms near at hand. 

Moreover, itis customary with Christians, 
as things now stand, to travel up and down 
the country chiefly in boats, at an amazing 
expenditure of cash. One of the reasons 
for it is, that no manner of accommodations 
of even a tolerably comfortable nature is 
procurable. The suraeesy the only accom- 
medationson the land routes, the usual filthi- 
ness of which, added to the wondering gaze 
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of the unceremonious mob, as if a monster 
was passing through the country ; the only 
species of eatables, coarse rice and indiffer- 
ent dal, rank ghee and muddy salt ; with 
the not less remarkable part of these agree- 
able circumstances, the impudence of mas- 
ter Chodkeedar ; present so repulsive an 
appearance to intending travellers by land, 
that they prefer going by water, though 
very heavily expensive. A person cannot 
travel with his needful comforts upon his 
back, like a pedlar with his nick-nacks. 
To set things to rights, let the higli roads 
be lined with East Indian farmers, a few 
miles apart from each other, and hard 
by regular staging villages ; and would it 
be too much to say, that many of those 
who would not at present venture on a 
journey by land, would prefer it to pro- 
ceeding by water, under the assurance of 
finding Christian accommodation in the 
way? They would no longer dread the idea 
of transporting themselves through a coun- 
try, where sickening fare, lousy mattress, and 
abashing gaze, must be expected. But by 
travelling by water carria/ge, which they are 
now obliged to do for want of cheaper 
modes of performing jou.rnies, they require 
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to carry every necessary along with them 
wherever they are bound to. This places 
them, I might say, so much at the mercy of a 
parcel of domestics, that they frequently do 
not fail to avail themselves of the ignorance 
of their masters, to impose upon them, by 
representing every article of necessary con- 
sumption at 200 per cent, above the real 
market-price. JE.xpeditioiis travelling, in a 
great degree, if not altogether, precludes 
the possibility of detection ; butifyou detect 
them, you cannot turn them out for fear of 
being obliged to act the part of your 
own cook; nor may you inllict corporal 
punishment with impunity on the boatmen, 
as they will either revenge themselves by 
retaliation, or, if they cannot pluck up au- 
dacity enough to proceed to such lengths, 
they will abandon the boat, abscond, and 
leave you to make your w ay to your desti- 
nation as well as you can. At times, how- 
ever, they will avoid both these methods of 
reprisal, with a view to commit you to the 
first police thanna you reach, where you 
will continue fast, unless you can demean 
yourself so far as to purchase the good will 
of the courteous gentlemen who preside 
over those posts with a round sum of money 

R 
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by way of hoxis : and then you may go 
about your business, witli the best face you 
can j>ut upon the droll affair*. It not imfre- 
queiitly happens, that our travellers do not 
carry more ready money with them than 
they suppose will suffice to answer all the 
expenses of a t edious journey ; so that, some- 
times, when a eircumstam'o like that above- 
mentioned takes place, they are constrain- 
ed to ^ive up the only means of support 
they have, on a trip through a country where 
it would be a rnirach* to encounter a friend 
ofanv kind. Some have been obliged to o-ive 
a watch, a hookka, surpos, or spoons, to 
avoid a dangerous starvation; and then to 
prosecute their journey with the best grace 
th<‘y can, in company with, or rather in 
the power of those who will then have 
known how to deal with you, in the event of 
being provoked to punish them for tilching 
from yon. For the future, they will do it ina 
more barefaced manner, and, by sad expe- 

* That cirrumstances like those here mentioned are, at present, of 
rare occurrence, is indisputable ; but whether it be owing to theincreas* 
ed vigilance of the police, or to the diffusion of knowledge and Europe- 
an manners, — a question lately agitated, but very unsatisfactorily de- 
bated, — 1 cannot say. It is however far from being uncommon, even at 
this day, that the boatmen often desert their charge on the way, 
especially if the way of the traveller should include their country, 
and that, very frequently, without sufficient cause. 
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rience taught to smother irritation, you end 
your journey with feelings which are not 
to be coveted. Aguin, how many are there 
who, because a journey on foot is intolera- 
ble, prefer joining their stations, or going to 
meet their friends, or transacting their bu- 
siness, on boats! Jn the first case, a couple 
or three montlis salary is swallowed up by 
boat expenses, so that when they reach 
their stations, th(‘y must immediately hit 
U[>on some means of prevailing iipmi utter 
strangers to lend them money for barely pre- 
servingtheir lives*. The debt is most fre- 
quently not lifpiidated for montlis to come. 
In the next case, tin* In^avy charge of boat 
conveyance is so serious an impediment to 

* The allusion here is to Hu* plan orCovernment , of making’ an ad- 
vance of a couple sriiary to their uti Covenanted ceroan(6‘ to join 

distant stations, in wlticli they may have obtained appointments. A 
jterson obtaining a situation in one of the central provinces, say Dhaka, 
or Teppira, of 130 Rs. per luoTith, gets an advance of 300 Rs. witlt 
which he rnnf^t pay the liire of a tolerably comfortable pidhwar, or 
puthalee (a budgerow must be left out of tlie question), a cooking 
boat, servant’s wages, or khornkee in advance, buy provisions for the 
journey of one month, and }ierhaj)s more, &c. All this, it would he 
easy to conceive, would more than run away with the 300 Rs. But 
this is not all: he has to support himself and hiniily for two months 
and more, after his arrival at his station and taking charge of 
his situation; but how' he is to do it, it would he diflicult to say, nn- 
lesshc has money of his own, or the civilians of the place (as it lias 
not unfrequently happened) assist him. 
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occasional interviews with dear relatives and 
friends, that it often puts a termination to 
^ood will among them. In the last case, the 
drawback upon the profits of a merchant 
thus obliged to waste his money, often occa- 
sions failure. I am not here alluding to opulent 
tradesmen, but those of the second or third 
class. These are things which loudly call 
for an end ; but which must be remediless, 
unless we attempt to make travelling by 
land tolerable, (some would like to have it 
pleasant too,) and safe and cheap, by plac- 
inff our colonists on the main roads and else- 
where. These remarks are the suggestions 
ofonewhohas travelled nearly over a moiety 
of Hindoosthan in every possible shape, but 
who is constrained to avow, that he would 
sooner travel on foot, or on a tattoo, were 
such establishments as this essay proposes to 
intersperse through the <.“ountry available, 
than by dawk, on elephants, or in boats. He 
once had to walk the distance of 2(X) miles, 
along a road the most beautiful and grand 
in point of scenery, but the most wretched in 
point of accommodations, having sometimes 
been obliffed to be satisfied with tamarind 
for sauce, and brackish water for drink. He 
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was once or twice also necessitated to put 
up at one of the suraees above mentioned, in 
company with a parcel of miserable peoplcj 
infected with an epidemic which at that 
time raged in the place, and from which they 
were flying for safety elsewhere! All this 
would have been avoided, if he could 
have met with East Indians' farms on the 
way. 

By the establishment of farms, as suggest- 
ed above, many of our East Indians who are 
brought up to trades, but who are masters 
of very small capitals, would be induced to 
undertake long Journies in the interior, as 
travelling petty dealers of tea, spices, Eu- 
rope stationary, such tools as are not yet 
manufactured iu this country, medicines 
and cordials, warm clothes, trinkets, wines, 
&c. &c. for ail which they would find a 
ready vend at the several stations, and also 
among the people at large. The periodi- 
cal visits of travelling tradesmen would be 
as acceptable to the East Indian farmers, 
as the arrivals of theindiamen are at present 
to the shopkeepers of Calcutta, especially 
as these very merchants would readily take 
off their hands such articles as they shall 
have manufactured for city and town mar- 
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kets. Thus a perpetual intercourse of a 
most interesting nat ure, embracing mutual 
and general advantages, would be establish- 
ed throughout the country. An individual 
possessing a small sura of money, perhaps 
not more than two or three hundred rupees, 
would be a total loser, if he were to attempt 
a travelling traffic by means of boat convey- 
ance. Would it be unreasonable to suppose, 
that hundreds of such persons would in pro- 
cess of time be provided for by their meet- 
ing with facilities to proceed to the interior 
for the purpose mentioiu'd ? They could 
carry their few goodsintvvo or more petaras^ 
or light boxes, made for tbejmrpose, on one 
or more bullocks or ponies*. 

It may also be observed, that ere long 
medical assistance will be required in the in- 
terior, where, at present, professional men 
are to be met with only in the civil and 
military stations. With all the good will 
and humanity which they generally possess, 
the small number of these at each station, 
renders their aid available to but afew of the 
inhabitants. Much good may be done, and 
is done by some of them, to the aborigines 

♦ This feature of colonization will necessarily add to the revenues 
of the state, hy the duties levied on the goods carried into the into* 
rior, and brought from thence into the cities and towns. 
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that surround them, to a greater or less ex- 
tent ; but still, it may easily be conceived 
that all that they can do, must be compara- 
tively little. They may attend to the cases 
of many, yet they must necessarily neglect 
the cases of many more. They are Euro- 
peans, and the impossibility of enduring 
much fatigue, in a climate so unsuited to 
their constitution, must be taken into consi- 
deration. The dignity of their character too, 
which has been better cahmlated to direct 
“ Asiatic labour, than any constant personal 
labour at the plough or the anvil,” or, we 
may add, at the sick mattress of a poor na- 
tive, must not be omitted. They are the 
servants of (Government, and their power 
and means of enlarging their sphere of use- 
fid ness must in a good measure depend on 
the facilities afforded to them for such a pur- 
pose. These, and other equally obvious con- 
siderations, would induce many of the East 
Indians to apply themselves to the study 
and practice of medicine, which they might 
be able to do, either at the Serampore Col- 
lege, supposing that it forms a branch of the 
instructions communicated there, or at the 
different dispensaries of Calcutta, the super- 
intendents of which are at present in the 
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habits of taking one or two apprentices from 
time to time. In these dispensaries, I am 
aware they would not acquire a knowledge 
of anatomy, yet what they would learn 
would not be useless knowledge ; and may 
I not express a hope, that our munificent 
Government, if applied to, would sufler them 
to acquire this part of professional know- 
ledge at their difl’erent hospitals? Govern- 
ment need not support these apprentices ; 
the Committee of Management of the East 
Indian colonization could do it at a small 
expense; or the Calcutta Apprenticing So~ 
ciety might be solicited to apprentice them 
out (o Government; but it would not be too 
much to presume, that the co-operation of 
Government itself in these respects would 
not be withheld, considering the advantages 
held out by the establishment of a system 
like the one delineated in these pages. The 
formation of East Indian villages would af- 
ford ample meansof sustenance to their bre- 
thren of the faculty, whilst kindred feelings 
would render their services, when experi- 
ence and time shall have matured their 
knowledge of the science in question, doubly 
pleasing and acceptable. These doctors, 
or whatever they be called, would not, 
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of course, confine the benefits of their 
knowledge in this particular to their coun- 
trymen alone; but like benevolent parents, 
whilst they cannot neglect the wants of 
their family, they will make all comfortable 
around them; and thus Indo-British huma- 
nity and generosity will be resounded for 
and wide, next to that of those from whom 
they are descended. The aborigines would, 
therefore, share in their valuable services, 
and, induced by such acts of kindness, would 
endeavour not to forfeit their profitable 
friendship by attempts at hostility. 

But I open the field wider yet, by re- 
marking, that the increase of East Indian 
population would probably, and perhaps 
reasonably, render the revision of the exist- 
ing regulations of Government necessary, 
and call for fresh enactments. The pre- 
sent provisions confine the very respect- 
able office of moonsif, or commissioner^ 
to Hindoos and Moosulmans, for the ob- 
vious reason, that the litigating parties 
are, at present, of one or other of these 
two persuasions. But the establishment of 
East Indian farms, and the consequent pos- 
session of land by them, will require, and 
it would be but equity to grant, that the 
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Indians be placed on a footing similar 
lliat on which ^e others stand, which 
wdnld make way for the appointment of 
Christian commissioners. This may be done 
without expense to Government, as, in- 
deed, is the case with the native moons^St 
who receive no salary from the state, but 
are compensated with the price of stamps 
disposed of at their respective courts. Chris- 
tian commissioners could be provided for 
in the same manner. The additional sale 
of stamps which would be occasioned by 
the formation of the establishments here 
recommended, would add to the revenues 
of Government. 

As a political question, colonization will 
equally well bear examination. It will 
not be difficult for the reader to fancy him- 
self surrounded by a dense population, kept 
uxtder subjection, as, if we consider the sub- 
ject attentively, we shall admit, by compa- 
ratively slender power ; or in other words, 
the British possessions in India rest upon 
irery uncertain and problematical grounds. 
At present, there is nothing but the awe of 
ft standing amy, to suppress any futqre in- 
ternal commotion. Should such a circum- 
stance take place, the army (if then to 
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be depended upon) will be required on tlise 
frontiers, whence the invasion of our most 
formidable enemies is justly dreaded; but 
the removal of them thither, would Im attends 
ed with circumstances not less fearful than 
those which they vi'^ould thereby be intended 
to guard against. The native powers, by whom 
we are almost on all sides surrounded, hav- 
ing the only indispensable check upon their 
movements taken away, would, it^is not 
improbable, come forward to the aid of the 
malecontents in the heart of the country . 
Local corps would then be dangerous to 
maintain, much more to augment their num- 
bers by volunteers from the disaifected 
multitude. Lord Bacon has said, that know- 
ledge is power; and Johnson has added, 
that, “we have always regarded letters as 
great obstructions to our scheme of subor- 
dination.” If these sentiments be correct, 
the present attempts to enlighten the minds 
of the natives, must be looked upon as sowing 
the dangerous seeds of sedition, unless other 
cfrcumstances grow up with them simul- 
taneously to counterbalance their eifeotB. 
These are plainly two, the communication 
€>f the gospel to die natives, and the facilita- 
tion of East Indian colonization. To say that 
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knowledge unfettered by vtbe salutai^ 
cbains of kindred feelings, or untemperedby 
Cbtistian sympathy, love and forbearance, 
ivould not be a suspicious weapon in the 
hands of those who do not require to be told 
that their country has been taken away fairly 
from them, would be to say, that when a peo- 
ple come to comprehend the unreason- 
ableness of subjection to a foreign yoke, 
however mild it may be, and are conscious 
of their superior power, (I am here sup- 
posing them to have advanced in civili- 
zation, and especially to have increased in 
number considerably, and acquired a fami- 
liarity with European tactics,) they will 
still prefer it to the possession of those 
powers which they once enjoyed. It may 
not be an improbable conjecture, that the 
strong degree of attachment which the na- 
tives at present display for their protectors, 
is not the fruit of any effort of their judg- 
ment; but the experience of the wide differ- 
ence of treatment from the Government! un- 
der which they were last, and from that un- 
der which they are now. Human nature, 
however, is capricious. Where nd other mo- 
tive but that of the lenity of treatment which 
we enjoy exists, we soon shorw howlittle it 
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is to be depended on. Freedom, pf which 
few men take the trouble to acquire a defi- 
nite and rational idea, floats so Iposely in 
our imagination, and dances before our ejes 
in so many diflerentphrensy -working forms, 
that we are not unfrequently apt to make 
a wanton display of power against all motives 
of gratitude, except where religion has buri- 
ed all recollections of the loss of primeval 
greatness and liberty, in her broader and 
more influential principles of action. But 
it is said, all knowledge is not power, -^that 
literary and religious knowledge is not 
power; but the correctness of this may 
be denied. All knowledge, in its nature, 
is expansive; it opens the mind to take 
in more extended and accurate views of 
things, and enables it to argue from cau- 
ses to effects, from things to their conse- 
quences. The thirst for knowledge, when 
it once seizes the mind, is not to be easily 
cheeked. He that can read a tale, will in 
time be able to read history ; and he that 
can read one history, can read all histories; 
and what must be the consequence, when 
the; mind has thus far gone, is not difficult 
to foretell : But I forbear to go more deeply 
-into the subject. 1 hope the remarks 1 have 
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fre^jr made, will not be consiti7»ed into hos^ 
tility against communicating knowledge to 
the native subjects of the British <jrovern- 
ment in India. 1 am no advocate for an 
illiberal system of government, or of despo- 
tism ; on the contrary, 1 maintain, that it is 
no good reason, that because the possession 
of knowledge by the natives may prove de- 
trimental to the continued prosperity of 
British power in India, it should be with- 
held from them. Give them, therefore, 
knowledge, useful knowledge ; but with it 
give them religious knowledge, and if any 
thing can autliorize us to defy the wish of 
wresting the country from the hands of the 
English, it is this, unless the will of Provi- 
dence be otherwise. Between religious 
knowledge and other knowledge, there is 
this difference, that while there is little or 
nothing to temper the passions and views 
of men, but every thing to inflame them on 
various accounts and occasions in the lat- 
ter, there is a kind of compound property 
in the former, which, whilst it enlarges the 
mind, calms the passions at the same time^ 
Great Britain was ne ver, perhaps, blessed 
with such dutiful subjects as her presxrnt 
ones; and to what is it owing? Doubtless to 
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the cootsideral^le degree of real piety which 
c:!(ist$ in her. That religion which teaches 
obedience and subjection to rulers, when 
properly understood, cordially received,and 
faithfully adhered to, cannot be dangerous 
for any kingdom; — ^that religion which pro- 
fesses to teach the dispositions of the citizens 
of the kingdom of heaven itself, cannot be 
unfriendly to the wellbeing of the kingdoms 
of the earth. 

The other effectual means to counteract 
any future convulsion, is the facilitation of 
colonization. It may be doubted, as it has 
been, whether it would be safe to permit 
European colonization here. The recent 
conduct of the British colonists who now 
form the United States of North America, 
may seem to afford some countenance to the 
suspicion; but it is to be feared, that tl^ose 
who indulge such doubt, do not cai'ry their 
examination of the subject beyond the pale 
of the single instance of misfortune (if it 
may be so called) just mentioned. The 
situation of the Anglo-American colonists 
at the time referred to, was very different 
%onk what can possibly be the case in 
India, should it ever be colonized by Eu- 
ropeans. What was there in the case of the 
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Americans to prevent their taking the step 
they have taken? Nothing that I can see, 
unless it be the forbearance of the attempt 
to tax them without their consent, either of 
their representatives in parliament, or their 
own immediately? Uutin India, the thick 
population of natives would for centuries 
prove efl’ectual checks to the British colo- 
nists throw ino: off their allegiance to Britain. 
In America, the natives were so few and so 
barbarous, that the British colonists found 
it the easiest matter to make room for them- 
selves, by driving them into the interior. 
Should Europeans he permitted to colonize 
this country, they will be obliged to scatter 
themselves almost throughout it, a circum- 
stance which must alone disqualify them 
for copying the example of the British 
North American colonists. I am of opinion, 
therefore, that Europeans may be permitted 
to colonize the country, not only with safety, 
but with great advantage to the interests of 
Britain. 

But whatever might be said as to the 
safety and propriety of permitting Europe- 
ans to colonize the country, there can be no 
doubt as to the advantages that would be 
derived to the British Government in India 
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by the colonization of it by East In- 
dians. 

East Indian towns and villages all over 
the country would be salutary prevent- 
ives of the springs of rebellion. If any 
such thing should ever take place, their all 
would be at stake, for the preservation of 
which, they would fee! it their best inte- 
rest to side with the Slate. Any thing brood- 
ino- airainst the Governiueut would he as 
ciaiiiTcrous to theinsolves. And \v !iat ( hi-is- 
tian is there who would not take u[» urais 
in support of a Christian Government, — a 
Government that allows perfect liberty of 
conscience, and protects it too ! Is there an 
East Indian who would not do this? He 
dislikes to be placed under the galling shac- 
kles of a Hindoo or a Turkish govciaiment ; 
and self-interest should induce him to be 
faithful to the Government, under which he 
enjoys security of property, person, and 
conscience. He may, therefore, be depended 
on to assist in preventing any turmoils on 
the part of tlie natives. What might take 
place two or three hundred years hence, in 
consequence of an overgrown population 
of East Indians, it woidd be improper to 
surmise ; for if any such thing should take 
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place, will it be less possible to prevent it, 
because they have colonized the country, 
than if they grew up to a large body, with- 
out sufficient employment to divert their 
attention from foolish and hopeless projects 
of rescuing the reins of government from 
the hands of a power, with whom it would be 
rank folly to think to cope successfully, at 
any, the longest given period ? To prevent 
their increasing is almost absolutely impos- 
sible ; oppression would only have an elfect 
the very opposite of that which it was in- 
tended to produce. Hence the only alter- 
native left to prevent the increase of Rast 
Indians, is to exterminate them altogether 
from the face of the earth ; but whether it 
would be a more prudent policy to do tliis, 
or to suflTer their growth, and by extending 
their privileges, and permitting them to 
acquire a stronger attachment to, and per- 
manent interest in the soil, let those who are 
concerned in the question, decide : but we 
repeat, th.at it is improper to surmise that 
the East Indians will at any future period, 
near or distant, turn traitors to their king 
and country, even though they should pro- 
pagate themselves into an irresistible mul- 
titude. Is not the country wide enough for 
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a couple hundred millions of additional in- 
habitants? Let us cast our eyes on the vast 
tract of country lying between Bengal and 
Behar, and even to Nagpoor, covered with 
impenetrable forests, — how easily might 
room be made for them there! The eastern 
territories no less afford ample space for 
some millions to the south and north. With 
so much room at command, it would be un- 
charitable to entertain tlie opinion, that the 
liege .subjects of his Ma jest y would notwith- 
standino: revolt. Tt should not be forgotten, 
however, that so Iona: as the aboriaftnes con- 
timie to exhibit a progressive propensity to 
become enlightened, they will always prove 
checks sufficient to crush the buds of the 
political ambition of the East Indians. A mu- 
tual restraint is necessary, and such a re- 
straint East Indian colonization abundantly 
promises. So that, instead of three or four 
hundred years of brilliant reign, our Go- 
vernment may hope to subsist for ever. — 
God save the King ! 

A Christian will be allowed to say a few 
words respecting an opinion he entertains 
of t'le propagation of the faith, which, he 
trusts, is dearer to him than existence it- 
self, by the aid of colonization. It is his opi- 
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nion, that colonization by means of East 
Indians, would be a valuable auxiliary to 
the spreatl of the gospel. In proportion as 
the East Indians increase in number, and 
dislribute themselves into separate bodies 
in dinerent parts of the country, as farmers, 
&c. which ihey must in process of lime do 
for w ant of room, it is fondly to be hoped, 
that they will fctdtheueed of spiritual teach- 
ers. Ministers will be necessarily called 
for, and will be readily supplied by the 
Seramjioor or the Bishop’s College, or by 
the seveml Societies in oj)eration. If these 
ministers he evano'elical and zealous, so 
far from burying their talents within the 
circumference of their respective 
e. i. East Indian larms, they wii! endeavour 
to extend their ; here of usefulness by in- 
troducing the gospel among the surround- 
inir heathen. fSuch a measure would afford 
an abundant prospect of success ; and what 
more than prospects tio w'e need entertain, 
underthc assurance, that the increase is the 
exclusive prerogative of our adorable Sa- 
viour, whose power is irresistible, and 
w hose grace is inexhaustible ? What a small 
•field is at present occupied by the mission^ 
aries of the gospel, compared with the 
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incalculable miles of country, the untold 
numbers of idolaters, that present them- 
selves to our vie^v! The resources of the 
societies enjrajrcd in the work of mis- 
sions, arc not equal to universal effort. 
Supposing;, then, each village to have one 
minister, who should, if possible, sup- 
port himself in the same uay as those to 
whom he uould |)reach statedly, there 
would he as nuiuy preachers as villages. 
What extensive scope would he afforded to 
missionary zeal ! But supposing that the 
colonists did not immediately call for mi- 
nisters, if they would only give them a wel- 
come whenever they itinerated towards the 
way of their farms, as missionary sojourn- 
ers, I'or short seasons, there is scarce a 
doubt hut that many ofUu su woulil repeat- 
edly visit their estahlishmersts. It would 
contribute not a little to cheer the colonists, 
thus to fall in with good Christians now 
and then. If churches be organized among 
them, the ordinances of religion also would 
in time be administered to them ; and thus, 
with industry prospering their temporal 
matters, and the travelling missionaries es- 
tablishing them in the more important con- 
cerns of a future world, surely nothing 
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more could be left for mortal probationers 
to desire! 

As to the advantagfes the East Indians 
would command over the aborigines, I shall 
in the first place mention the pitiful condi- 
tion of the Hindoos, who, through dread of 
the destruction of their caste, which would 
be the utter downfall of their respectability 
in the eyes of their countrymen, and woidd 
at once estrange them from the endear- 
ments and kind offices of their dearest re- 
latives, dare not so much as apply a razor to 
their chins, or drive a needle through a 
piece of cloth 1 The East Indians are not 
thus circumscribed, and in a general point 
of view, would be able to compete with the 
natives in the acquisition of the comforts of 
life. But to particularize. The Hindoo 
dares not feed his own poultry, in conse- 
quence of which he is driven to the neces- 
sity of living upon fish and vegetables ; but 
even in these, he finds he cannot have his 
choice. A Hindoo must not eat turtle, 
crabs, salt fish of any kind, &c. Consider- 
ing the vast demand there is of poultry, 
could the poor creatures be permitted mere- 
ly to rear live stock for sale, what a great 
acquisition would it not prove to the poor 
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Hindoo farmer! This, then, is one import 
fant branch of domestic comfort effectual- 
]y wiped off from his books, and the space 
will bo left blank as lonof as Brahminic 
superstition preponderates. It is not easy 
to conceive how men can submit to be thus 
fooled. To the East Indians, who do not 
only not scruple to touch and feed poultry, 
but also take very good care to make hearty 
meals on their flesh, this would be a com- 
plete advantage. How many of the com- 
forts of life would they not secure to them- 
selves by feeding their own poultry! The 
eggs would both afford them nutritive food, 
find du* means of increasino- their stock. 
i.A what a variety of ways are eggs served 
up at our tables ! It would be almost a 
4:isk to enumerate them ; yet not one of 
tiicui is known to the Hindoos. A com- 
mon omelet has frequently sufficed to fur- 
nish an acceptable meal to less scrupulous 
people. It is true, that many Hindoos are 
seen devouring a huge heap of rice, with 
nothing else to make it palatable but a piece 
of tamarind, cooked or burned in the hearth. 
The advantage is evidently in favour of the 
former, on the score of cleanliness and de- 
licacy. Besides which, such articles of 
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food as tamarind, acid-balls, &c. are not 
usually to be bad without being paid for^ 
unless begging were resorted to ; but where 
is the necessity of cither, when by feeding 
a few fowls, fresh eggs will be at hand at 
anytime? Successive and regular j>ropa- 
gation of poultry would suj)j)ly our Kast 
Indians with the most wholesome animal 
food ; and if they could contrive to raise 
more than would suffice for their own use, 
the remainder could advantageously be 
disposed of for ready money. Observe 
here, that in the mere feedinjr and usinir of 
poultry, the advantages tlu^ East Indians 
would gain over the Hindoos are four or 
five fold, viz.the^ would have eggs and Hesh 
for food, eggs for propagation, the sale of 
superfluous stock, and the value of the stock 
itself. 

Over their Moosulmap competitors the 
East Indians would command many ad- 
vantages,*^ by feeding pigs, and having a 
pigsty. .These the Moosulmans must ne- 
ver hope to be able to do, without the de- 
struction of theii' caste, and exposure to 
those misfortunes which the Hindoos would 
be thrown into by turning poulterers. In this 
article of. the comforts of European life, the 
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East Indians would have the following; ad- 
Vi}nta<^es over the Moosulmans, and of 
eourse over the niajoritj of Hindoos like- 
wise. 1. Pigs breed faster than any other 
dojnestieated quadruped, to a proverb ; so 
that it would secure to the East Indians a 
speedy aeeiiniulation of valuable stock, and 
a progressive eiuoluiueut in conseqiieuice of 
it. 2. A hog or pig slaughtered novv and 
then, would alFord substantial food for tlays 
too^ether to a miiiierous fauiily. 8. A hojv 
previously fattened for tin* purpose, could 
be killed to make hams and sausages of all 
kinds, which, after keej)ing enough for 
liome consumption, could be <lisposed of 
for cash. 4. The lard also >\<)uld be an arti- 
cle of irain, and at the same time answer 
all the purposes to whitrh ghee (clarilied 
butter) is applie<l by the Hindoos and Moo- 
sulmans. 5. 4'he milk of cows, of which 2 :hee 
is made, thus saved, could very profitably 
be applied to the manufacture of cheese, 
which the ingenuity of our East Indians 
would enable them to make a little more 
durable and delectable than those that jjo 
by the name of Bandel and Dhaka cheese, 
and which they could of course turn to bet- 
ter account, (i. Superfluous stock could be 
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disposed of. And 7. The value of the stock 
in hand would always be considerable. 
These two articles would g;ivc the East fn- 
dians a twelvefold advantage over the Ilin- 
doos, and sevenfold over tlie iVloosulnians ! 
If the East Indians chose a suitable site for 
their habitations, the feeding; of poultry and 
swine would be attended with no expense 
whatsoever. 

In the next place, by havin*^ their own 
fleecy flock to a certain extent, (or to an in- 
definite extent, if desired,) the East Indians 
woidd secure some farther advantages over 
the Ilind«*os, to whom, (in the lower pro- 
vinces,) 1 fancy, a shec'p is as great an abo- 
mination as a hog is to a Moosulman. It 
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would procure a varie(y of food, whether it 
be in the shape of a land> or mutton. 'Their 
wool could eithr-r be sold unwrought, or 
spun yarn or worsted. 15ut it could be ma- 
nufactured into blankets, if the East Indians 
could but take the ]>ains to learn how to do 
it. The skins would always fetch money, so 
long as shoes remained in fashion. If they 
could contrive to intake their own shoes, 
(and nothing in the trades is so easy,) what 
an advantage would it not afford them! 
At any rate, the skins could be sold for 
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ready money, or ready made shoes could be 
procured by bartering skins for them. Nor 
needs the lat of sheep to be thrown away, 
as it could be appro[)riated to several use- 
:ul purposes. We have frequently seen 
butchers feeding their lamps with the fat of 
luutlon, instead of oil. If mixed up with a 
proper (|uaiitity of bog s lard, it would be 
very ser\ iccalde in preserving Jiologna sau- 
sage's, A;c. ; besides which, if tluvKast Indians 
made their owsi wood<M» household furni- 
ture, an excellent polish might be made 
of the fat of mutton niivetl up with sundry 
othi'r ingredients. Moreover, asuperabun- 
danc<‘ v>f stock neetls not to be kept up, so 
that a portion might b(^ got rid of in the 
market, or to truit'lling dealers in live stock. 
And in the same nianm'r with the other ar- 
tieles, the stock in hand would be worth 
money. Let the ri'ader add these advan- 
taj^es to those noticed in the two forejroimr 
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articles, and say on which side the advan- 
tages lie. 

Another wholesome article to which so- 
ciety is accustomed, is fish, which most of 
the Hindoos who are not downright fisher- 
rae 1 are under the necessity of buying. 
This being the only animal food allowed 
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them, next lo rice constitutes their princi- 
pal dish. Tlie £ast Indians could supply 
themselves with it, by casting their net or 
drawing their seine in the tank, lake, or 
river, on the bank or in tbe neighbourhood 
of which they might erect their habitations. 
It is not necessary that they should turn 
regular fishermen ; nevertheless, by haiid- 
linjif their own nets, thov would avoi«l the 
necessity of depc'udiug upon the uati>es for 
supplying them with fish. It is the easiest 
thine* ill the world to make nets. 1 recol- 
lect, that at a certain time, J and three others 
took in hand ami finislw'd a large net, of .se- 
veral feet in length and breadth, in the 
course of 1*5 hour.'>, for the purpose of catch- 
ing dying foxes. We commenced in the 
inornine*, and l uueht our jraine at iiieht the 
same day. I'he Hindoos, with the excep- 
tion of the Mucha .oa caste, must not ven- 
ture to dry their fish ; so that, if one of them 
should by angling take up a large fish, he 
must either throw avvay the best part of it, 
distribute it among his neighbours, (by which 
he makes a virtue of necessity,) or eat the 
whole before morning, and the next morn- 
ing die of a surfeit. I have witnessed se- 
veral instances of their falling seriously ill 
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by gormandizing on fishos nliich have by 
some Tortunafe accident been thrown in 
their way. It is not commonly known how 
many oi'tbi n. die hy eating immoderately o(‘ 
the sable-fish. Had they the option of ei- 
ther drying a part of it, or making what is 
called “ tamarind fisli,” there would h<‘ a 
variety of food at tlu'ir <'oinmand, as well a 
sa\ ing of money, leaving the circemistancc 
ol’dying by eating fish out of llu‘ fjuestion. 
Hill siuet‘ the Ivist Indians are at liherty to 
niaki' what use the y please of iish, tlu' v would 
gain farther deeidecl advantages over their 
<|uainiish competitors of tin* Hindoo caste. 

1 hav e c/t numtioned the consc- 
(juences the Hindoos, and I will add, the 
IM oosulinans are subject to, from tlndr ad- 
heiamce to a system of harassing supersti- 
tion and idolatry, by which the Brahmins 
have acipiired an unlimited and irresistible 
tioininion over them, i will endeavour to 
throw fui’ther light on the subject, with a 
view to illustrate the advantages the East 
Itidians could command, in carrying on a 
competition with the aborigines. 

if either of the abovementioned classes of 
peoj Se have to celebrate a marriage, they 
must indispensably invite all their neigh- 
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hours to partake of a feast. If they fail to do 
it, they are forthwith ejected from every cir- 
cle, are thenceforward regarded as infa- 
mous, and become a byeword in the place of 
their abode ; and to such an extent is ill-will 
carried towards them, that the poor outcasts 
cannot prevail upon their neigh hours to come 
and bury their dead for them. In short, they 
must undergo the expense of feasting them? 
or be a solitar y thing in “the world’s tvide com- 
mon.’’ In order to escape all this, the Moosul- 
nians arc oblifred to o-ive a dinner as often 
as they have a child to circumcise, on e^ery 
marriage that takes ]>lace in their house, 
and twice at least, if a death occurs, after 
four, and again after forty dajs. Tiie ex- 
penditure of money falls heaviest on the poor 
Hindoos, who in addition to renaliuir their 
neighbours on e\e»-y ceremonial occasion, 
have to make mumlicent presents to their 
G ooroos and other Brahmins. In addition 
to these, all their religious observances or 
poojahs makeacontinual breach in their hard- 
earned ctish. To enable them to defray such 
absurd expenses, the^ ai c obliged to bor- 
row money at an exorbitant rate of interest, 
(not at any time less than two pice per rupee 
monthly,) which they frequently have it not 
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in their power to liqnidate during the rest 
of their lives. Hence we often hear them 
complain, that they are obliged to pay eight 
or twelve annas per month out of their in- 
come totheirready-moneyMuhajuns,by way 
of interest. To these galling fetters, thanks 
to Christianity, the East Indians will never 
consent tosubmit: hence an incalculable ad- 
vantage is past dispute within their reach. 
Simply from not having the best portion of 
their gains swallowed I'p by vain ceremonies 
and iinnecessarv feastings, the advantages 
will l>e found to be ellectually on the side of 
the East Indian colonists; who will, in pro- 
cess of time, be by far the most successful 
cultivators of the soil, and in a condition to 
vie with the most respectable landholders 
among their silly, priest-ridden compe- 
titors. 

Again, excepting the we.aver caste, who 
are generally confined to their looms, (though 
some of them cultivate lands,) the Hindoos 
would be excluded from society, if they got 
up their own wearing apparel. The Moosul- 
mans are not a whit better off. If the fe- 
male members of an East Indian’s family 
were to undertake the weaving of cloth for 
the use of their families, another great ad- 
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vantage would be gained by them over his 
circiiiiisci'ibed competitors. And why may 
they nol do it? Why should not the females 
of the J^ast Indian colonist’s tami/y be capa- 
ble of engaging in an occupalion which is 
not less honorable than (he art of weaving? 
They would not surely like it to be said of 
them, that the wives of the native farmers 
were mort? useful than they. In Ireland and 
Scotland, in j>-eneral, tlie fair sex have this 
indispensable work to perform ; and were it 
not for their laudable industry in this branch 
of the comforts of civilized life, we shoidd 
probably never have come to the sight of the 
Irish linen, or plaid of the prettiest hues 
and finest textures, that are annually import- 
ed into this country. It is one of the easiest 
arts, and a <’hild of ciirht or ten v^'to's of ao-e is 
e(pial to nndertat- it ; it seems therefore 
well adapted to the delicate system offemales. 
Excepting the stretching out the warj) in the 
first instance, the whole of the details of 
weaving is performed within doors. How 
truly gratifying to the feelings of an indus- 
trious female would it be, to behold her<lear 
family decently clothed by the labour of 
her own hands! What a tjenuiue cause for 
her husband to set a due value on the pos- 
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scsi^lon of such a treasure! And would not 
tliis natural! V win bin heart to be nioi’c at- 
taclicfl to Ifcr ? Her eluldren, or olliers eon- 
jH'ctcd uith her, wouhl doubth'ss venerate 
her inlor(‘s!in<r character, and inipereepti- 
hlv !(‘ara to itnilate lu*r virtues. In life she 
’•Aould be a bles.^iiH^ to all around h»u', a!id 
b ath txoidtl not l>e able to blot out tin', 
o-ratefi l reinetiduanee ol sell-denial and in- 
tV .o; die soiEidsoftlM' sur\ i\ ors. Who 
Mould not .os i'ire Mseli a person f Ileauty 
l.'.n ev ii'U tioe of i( evistenei', after the 

■de- Kiflurt' of die |it>sse>-sor of if ; but indns- 
ft ^ leav es ti ttphies behiinl. ’Fiiere are some 
amoMu'st th<' l iii-t J lulian females u ho take no 
Muu!! pains u> tlic art of Jiiakinii' car*'* 

jca ?v rrr liu' v to take halftlic' pains thus 
bestowed upon a pitaa* of work wliicdli is not 
b v half so Useful as W(Ni>in^' elotli for* borne 
use, tin V ^vould soon hud the blessiiio[;s that 
e o aloiig^ Avitlj ehoosiriw ser*> ieiadjie, ratfier 
than ornaunnital nor*k. An iiidushaous di.s- 
p \sition in a wife is the most pow erful eneou- 
ra j;emoiit to promote a corr*es])oiid in <> temper 
ill (he husband ; but aii indolent one will 
clothe lier husband Avith raiTs, to the y-reatdis- 
comfort of her own life. A man may love an 
indolent wife, but he cannot admire her. He 
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should not be credited if he said so, as it is 
certain he does not speak what he thinks 
and feels. But the character of an indus- 
trious female of the weaving class, above 
all other secular artists, is of such an inte- 
resting nature, that the pages of inspiration 
have not failed to make the most respecta- 
ble mention of it. “ Other dau^-hters have 
done well, but thou excellest them all !” 

Another advantao'e in favour of the East 
Indian colonists would be tlnur undertak- 
ing the cultivation of all sorts of grain and 
vegetables. J'his the aborio;ines ar<‘ not 
permitted to do. There are certain articles 
which everv Hindoo or IMoosubnan fanner 
must not attempt t<»cultivate, either from the 
fear of expulsion from societ y . or because 
they have not obtained in his faiuily from 
the time of his ancestors ; as the betel, for in- 
stance, which is confined altogether to the 
Pantee caste. It is true, the aborigines are 
not prohibited from cultivating mustard 
seed, sesamum, castor, &c. but the advantage 
to the East Indians w ould lie in the manufac- 
turing of them into oil, vvhich the fornierdare 
not do, unlessthcy be of theKoloo caste, and 
even a Koloo isnev er a cultivator of the mate- 
rials he uses to promote his trade. The me- 
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lliofl ol rnakini^oil is remarkably simple. The 
mill; which is made of wood at a very small 
expense, is turned by only one ox. The pre- 
sence of the miller is not. indispensable at 
the mil! ; he may come to it now and then 
foi- tl.e jMii'pftse of pnttino- a fresh <juantity 
of seed into the funnel. l"he mustard seed 
uoiihl yield him oil for culinar\ purposes, 
and (he sediment (called Kludleeby the na- 
tives) wotdd afTord a necessary article of 
food for his cattle. The .sesaimim likewise 
yiehls oil, which is ap|»iied to various uses 
by the natives, to whom therefore it coubl 
be soid for ready money. Tlu'se two arti- 
cles do not re juire the appropriation ofev- 
c!u.'>^ive spots of o;round. The early rice, or 
ousdlutu, beioi^; rea()(‘d in Scpt<*mb<M-, makes 
room foi‘ variou.- artieles, among'st which are 
nmstard and stesamum. The. castor is fre- 
quently soAvn on the banks of tanks, and 
in spots vv here norliing else coidd be pro- 
lifably cultivated, tlioiigli mort; pains are 
te.ken with it in tlie iipjter provinces. A si- 
milar practice cotdd be resorted to by the 
l^ast Indians, lie could manufacture it into 
what is called “ eold-drawn castor oil, ” ami 
sell it as a medicine, or juake it in the com- 
mon way, by frying tlie .seed before it is put 
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into the mill, which would make it a very 
good substitute for mustard oil to feed his 
lamps with. The mustard oil thus saved 
could be sold to the aborigines to great ad- 
Tantajro. It is true, that such an extent of 
land could not be spared for these articles 
of cultivation as to enable the East Indian 
colonists to keej) their mills constantly go- 
ing from the produce of them. But rather 
than let them stand still, they could pur- 
chase the seed from the natives, and manu- 
facture oil, which would botii pay the ex- 
pense of buying it, leave the Kliullee for the 
use of the cattle, and yield some profit by 
the sale of the oil. In like manner, cocoa- 
nut coidd be procured, which of itself 
would keep several hands j)rttty well em- 
ployed. The oil would be extracted ; the 
shell would be cleaned for making “ hobble- 
bobbles” for the use of the natives ; and the 
coir could be manufactured info rope or 
cables. Moreover, the remains of the mill 
afford a very fattening article of Ibod for 
swine. 

It would be indispensable for the East In- 
dians to cultivate their own cotton like the 
aborigines. The mere cultivation of it puts 
them on an equal footing with the latter; 
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b-'.t mere are other circumstanees connected 
ith it, which would ^ive the decided ad- 
vantajic to the colonists. They should not 
sell the cotton, but «;et the thread spun out 
of it at home. 1 do not conceive that the 
whole of the cotton produced in the fields 
of the colonists couhl be spun within doors. 
'I'he surplus could be given to the native 
spinners in the neighbourhood, who would 
irive thread in exchan«je, accordino; to the 
respective > ablation of each. Tlic advantage 
lies in this, that whereas the native weavers 
are invariably obliged to buy their thread 
in the markets for ready money, the East 
Indian colonist would hav eit for barter ; and 
as the cotton would be the price of the sti- 
]mlatcd quantum of thread adronced, the 
thread would bear a less value than it does 
at the market. It is w ell w orthy of remark, 
tlnat a single lemale spinner of thread in a 
native farmer’s family, sjiiiis suflicient, and 
more than sufficient for clothino' the whole 
family, besides procuring various domestic 
articles by the sale of superfluous tpiantities. 
So far as this, I trust, the East liulian fe- 
niaie might be allowed to be capable of do- 
ing ; but in order to surpass the natives, they 
should have nothing more to do than weave 
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their own cloth. If thread could, however, 
be obtained from th«ir neighbours in ex- 
change for cotton, it would be more advis- 
able to supersede the spinning department 
by engaging exclusively in the weaving^ 
one. 

We must not for<ret to notice some other 
tbi ngs, which at first sight might appear un- 
important, hut which would not prove to be 
such to our colonists ; for by overlooking 
or neglecting to attend to them, because they 
appeared trifling, they would constantly he 
subject to annoyance from their native 
neighbours, on whom they would thereby 
be obliged to depend. In the first place, 
though the purchase of ploughs, and all the 
component parts of its furniture, might be 
eflected by small sums of money, and the 
work of carpenter and smith obtained for a 
few annas, yet much time is lost by dancing 
attendance on those artists for the construc- 
tion of a single plough or plough-share ; 
and after all, a day or two is to be spent pro- 
bably at their shops, to get them made soon. 
Now, as to the wooden part of the work, if 
the colonists couldacquirethecommonesluse 
of the adze, they would not only make their 
own ploughs and rakes, but could cause the 
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native farmers to depend upon them. Many 

other little things could be mentioned, which 

could be done at leisure, both to the saving 

of small sums of money, and the riddance 

of obligation to the aborio-inal artists. 

© © 

In addition to all these, they have the ad- 
vantage of having excellent publications on 
improved methods of cultivation, the rear- 
ing of cattle, &c. respecting which the na- 
tives must vet for a Iona: while remain in the 
dark. They are in Uiis one respect, at least 
a century behind the East Indians. A gra- 
dual introduction of improvements would 
no doubt cause the scales to hend very much 
in favour of our colonists. These improve- 
ments would as a necessary consequence be 
borrowed by the aborigines, who would per- 
ceive the superiority of science over old 
jog-trot custom, and readily adopt the me- 
thods practised among them. Before, how- 
ever, such a disposition is produced in the 
minds of the natives, the East Indians will 
have established themselves properly in 
their business ; and if not arrived at a con- 
dition to preclude the possibility of all man- 
ner of competition with them, they will have 
been placed on a footing in which they need 
not fear any thing from the natives. 
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The East Indians ought not any longer to 
suffer themselves to be deceived by the false 
appearances of things — they ought to 1)6 
well assured, that the road to their prospe- 
rity 1 ies in the cultivation of the soil — they 
ought to see the imprudence of centring 
their hopes in one point — they ought to give 
up their false notions — t hey ought t o despise 
the foolish insinuations of pride — they ought 
to consider what indignities they snfftn* — • 
what miseries await nee-lect — what motives 
address them — what iields invite them. 

Arise, then, my countrymen — “ up and 
be doiiifr. ’ Eet not another moment be 
lost — apply with prudence, with resolution, 
with ardour, and apply yourself immediate- 
ly to the work of colonization — for there 
your honour, your wealth, your happiness 
lie. 





Heviarkson the present Mode of Agricullnremnong 
the Aborigines. 

In^dia, excepting that tract of country which extends from 
the dungulMiihal to the sea south, and as far as Sreehiit (or Syl- 
het) enst, exhibits the most diversified prospects. Beyond the ex* 
tent of country mentioned, there are all the varieties of scenery 
and soil which form the characteristics of a beautiful and inte- 
resting country. The lower ])arts of Bengal, however, present a 
sameness ol scenery almost throughout ; its soil is notwithstand- 
ing so very fertile, that a very small portion of trouble and 
expense would render a person’s residence, in certain parts of 
it, charming. The banks of the Ganges, or those of any other 
of the rivers with which it abounds, afford very picturesque 
sites for a person’s habitation. The western parts, owing to the 
paucity of hands devoted to agriculture, are overgrown with brush- 
wood j while the eastern parts, with some exceptions, are overrun 
M itli reeds and high grass, and, during throe or four morrths in the 
year, arc under water. The Jynteea mountains, as well as those 
which are situate further south, pour down a vast body of water 
into the low countries, and deluge them to a very great extent. 
]n consequence of this, tlie villages in those parts are built upon 
high spots of ground raised for the purpose ; and hence there, as 
well as in the district of Latoor, communication is cut off, as it 
respects travelling on foot. The people go in boats from one 
place to another, which have the appearance of islands in the 
midst of an ocean. This sort of scenery is peculiar to the eastern 
]»i\rts of Bengal. The western parts, again, rise gradually, and end 
iu lofty mountains, a little beyond Bankoora. India, to the south, has 
m uch the same appearance as the neighbourhood of Calcutta, w ith 
the only dilference, that it is beautified with the towering aspect 
of the Neelgiree and other hills. The soil, in many places, is extreme- 
ly luxuriant. I have passed through paddy-fields in which my 
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palanquin has been almost hid. The soil of this place appears to 
me richer than any I have yet noticed. Some parts of it are lia* 
able to inundation, but such a circumstance is of rare occur- 
rence. As the traveller proceeds further west, he is charmed with 
a delightful grandeur of scenery, both during his ascent up the 
table land of Huzareebagh, and in his descent down Sherghatee, 
where it is especially so. Excepting this portion, and certain other 
smaller ones, which it does not fall under my present province 
to describe, India presents an endless forest to view, teeming, as 
will be readily supposed, with wdid beast^ of all sorts. As the tra- 
veller descends from the Sherghalee lieights, and proceeds, the 
forests gradually lessen, and extensive plains open to view on all 
sides, which continuously prevail until the aj)proach to a vast range 
of hills, w’hich I perceived to take its rise from the great river Son 
(Sone), and pass in its progress at the back of Mirzapoor, beyond 
which I have not been, and, probably, colonization, by means of 
East Indians, would not be allowed. 

Having visited many })laces in the Dukkhun, I could enlarge 
considerably on the chorographical peculiarities of them ; but, us, 
I think, the East Indians would not be permitted to establish 
themselves within the dominions of the native princes that govern 
them, it would be unimportant to do so. I cannot help mentioning, 
however, that circumstances of the most interesting and encou- 
raging nature are to be met with throughout the Dukkhun j and if 
colonization were sanctioned, it would, I have no doubt, prosper. 
There is probably not another portion of Hindoosthan which 
betrays such signs of tbt: absence of agricultural bauds as this. 
Whole towns and villages have been abandoned, in consequence of 
which, the circumjacent country is necessarily reduced to desola- 
tion. This cannot be owing to the soil ; for it appeared to me to 
possess not only variety, but luxurlancy, to the full extent of a per- 
son’s wushes. 1 have also visited some parts of Ourissa, which, ex- 
cepting the sea coast, in general, or rather, all that part which lies 
between the sea coast and the hills, corresponds in its chorogra- 
phy with Midnapore. Much useful information respecting this 
interesting portion of Hindoosthan has been offered to the pub- 
lic by Mr. Sterling, in bis excellent work*. It is well worthy of 
perusal. There are one or two particulars on which I entertain 
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a different opinion, especially respecting the soil of certain part* 
of it where I have been, and took down notes of a variety of local 
and other ci^'cumstances. Tn short, all that tract which com- 
prises, or did once comprise, the territories of the rajas of Khoor- 
da, has beea very scandalously neglected } and what might with 
proper inanagenient be made to yield a full remuneration of the 
labours of the cultivator, now scarcely produces sufficient to 
cover the expense of cultivation. There are, however, creditable 
exceptions. Ourissa contains every thing almost of which any 
society can stand in need. Some parts of its scenery are truly sub- 
lime. Colonization would probably succeed as well here, if not 
better, than in any other part of Hindoosthan comprised within 
the British territories, taken either in a commercial or agricul- 
tural point of view. 

No country in the world has so many large rivers, and which 
are so admirably calculated to convey to the sea the mighty 
torrents that roll down the numerous chains of mountains 
which line its norlhcru and western boundaries, as Hindoos- 
than, which otherwise wo\ild be uninhabitable. The eastern 
parts arc very low, and though there are immense rivers which 
run through them, yet they are subject to annual inundations, 
which raise the water, in some places, twenty feet above th« 
earth. On the contrary, the western parts, though they are wa- 
tered by the J)amoodur, Sone, Ganges, Jumna, and a multitude 
of other rivers of a lesser magnitude, are very frequently parched 
fur want of sufficiency of water* The wisdom of Providence ap- 
pears conspicuously in this arrangement 5 since, had there been 
as much water in the higher parts as is met with in the nether, 
the consequence would be, that wheat, one of the natural produc- 
tions of those parts, and in which these inhabitants have been, 
from their first immigration into them, accustomed to live, would 
fail, and thus oblige them to abandon them. Rice, which is easier 
of digestion than wheal, — some may not agree in this opinion, — 
"m the other hand, is properly placed in abundance in a part of 
the country which is much hotter. Here, therefore, is an abun- 
dance of water to assist its growth and fruitfulness. Wheat, which 
d?^es not require so much moisture as rice, is, therefore, with pro- 
prit vV most attended to in the western parts. In the southern parts, 
it is very remarkable that there is not even an equal proportion 
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of nee and wheat cultivated. The latter would certainly seem to 
be more congenial to them, from the scarcity of water in it ; but 
why the preference given to the former, I do not feel myself com- 
j)etent to hazard an opinion. 

There is not a river in the Dukkhun which can be compared 
to the Ganges. Most of the rivers have scarcely any water during 
the hoi season. This local incapacity (if I may be allowed the 
use of the expression) of the Dukkhun, as well as of the western 
parts of Hind(JOsthan, is, however, partly remedied by large sheets 
of water, which may be called lakes, which collect in different 
places, and by the deep j)its or wells which are dug for the 
purpose of supplying the requisite irrigation. The multitude 
of small rivers, in Bengal, which never dry up, save all that trou- 
ble to its inhabitants which those of the other parts already men- 
tioned have. In many places of it, however, much injury is done 
to the crops for want of water. If proprietors of extensive estates 
were to cause large tanks or canals to be dug at proper dis- 
tances all over such parts as are subject to drought, the evils 
sustained from it would be avoided. It is true, that many of 
them are in the habits of getting tanks dug ; but they are 
usually intended to supply the need of pilgrims : hence they are 
mostly found by the sides of high-roads. A multiplicity of tanks 
would have the advantage of concentrating the water in tlie event 
of inundations, and thereby in a great measure of preventing 
the interruptions to which, from this cause, the cultivators are 
usually subject, and also afford a ready supply when drought 
may prevail. Lacks auu ^acks of rupees have been expended 
in making banks on the sides of rivers, in order to prevent inun- 
dation. Had these vast sums been appropriated to the dig- 
ging of large tanks or canals, it would certainly have been 
attended with better results. What, on this plan, would be lost 
in ground, which these tanks would occupy, would be more than 
covered by rescuing large crops from total failure, owing to the 
present inundations on the one hand, and droughts on tlie other. 
These reservoirs might be so situated as to have communications 
with the small rivers, in order to provide against the Insalubrious 
effects of stagnant waters. There are extensive Jlieels, or Julas, 
all over the country, which occupy more land than they ought to 
he suffered to do. The middle part of them should be dug deeper. 
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which would prevent sw’amps, and much land would be recovered 
by their respective owners by this means. 

Lamentably deficient as the state of things Is, and considering 
also the inadequate pains they take to improve their lands, the 
})eop]e contrive to manage their cultivations well enough. In the 
western provinces, and in the Dukkhun, generally, the farmers 
sink deep ])its or w'ells, some of which are fifty or sixty feet deep, 
from which they draw up water, either in iron vessels or leathern 
bags, for the purpose of irrig^ation. I have not seen the former used 
in the western provinces. Two oxen or bullocks are indispen- 
sable at each of these wells, according to the native method, when 
they wish to take up water. The leathern bags, or the piikhalees 
(the name of the iron vessels), are lowered down into the wells 
by means of a rope, wdiich passes over a small wheel, supported 
either on two posts or earthen pillars, which is turned by the 
oxen, and draws up the vessel again : by this means one pair of 
cattle are able to irrigate about three becghas of land a day. 
This, how^ever, is the highest rate of the powers of the native cat- 
lie, owing to the little care taken of them, and the little food 
they get to eat. Our East Indians, if they could not pitch 
upon more favourable sites, could outdo the natives in the ir- 
rigation of their lands by the use of tread -wheels, to be turned by 
tattoos thrown into them, or by weights on the principles of clock- 
work. 'I'bc application of the latter to a variety of other uses 
would saie no little expense and labour; and as they are simple 
in their construction, they could be done for a trifle, and expedi- 
tiously. I would recommend that every two bceghas of land be 
furnished with a deep well. In some places, it would be necessa- 
ry to have one for eacli bcegha ; and even should the ground be 
ever so low, they should still have wells, unless large tanks could 
be dug at certain distances, in which case, the water should be 
carefully preserved, and not suffered, as is commonly the case, to 
run out through wide openings left at twft ends, where there are 
ghats for the accommodation of travellers. These tanks, cleared 
out every third year, would have their depths, and the purity of 
their water preserved; and the corrupt or putrid earth accumu- 
lated (luring that time, being thrown into the field in proper 
quantises, would enrich the soil for two or three years. Suchasort 
of^manure Is far superior to the dung of animals, or of any thing 
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else that I am acquainted with. These tanks should be kept clear 
of weeds, and well stocked with fish,vvhich, while they would afford 
the colonists very excellent food, would by their movements pre- 
vent the water from stagnating. Each tank thus taken care of 
would supj)ly a plentiful irrigation to 100 beeghas of land, pro- 
vided it be made of a suitable size. 

I have already hinted, that the country, and, indeed, almost 
every district, alfords a variety of soils. It comprises loam, sand, 
chalk, and dilfercnt degrees of admixture of each. There are cer- 
tain, and some of them extensive, spots, which are impregnated 
with iron ore, and other mineral substances that are inimical to 
the growth of certain articles. The only way, of course, to turn 
them to account, would be to allot them to such things as are 
suited to their nature, that is, such things as may possibly grow 
upon such ground. Simple as this advice may appear, it never oc- 
curs to the poor natives. Each tribe is allowed to cultivate 
certain things only j and as they can thrive on certain soils only, 
the lauds in which they fail are forthwith abandoned as useless. 
Hence tlie many uncultivated tracts of country called na layuq 
putcet, which we behold. If wheat, rice, or sugar-cane will not 
grow tliere, the farmers are quite nonplussed, and take no further 
pains with them. There was a spot of ground at Hooglee which 
nobody would take up, on account of the soil, which w^as sandy. I 
took it up, and with very little trouble made it to yield almost 
every thing that is cultivated in the country, to the great surprise 
of my neighbours. In the district ofBurdwan, T observed that 
the natives manured theb’ suiddy fields with big clods of hardened 
clay, which they bring troin the beds of shallow ponds, and which, 
as they laid them under no necessity of digging them up, b6ing 
naturally cracked into large cakes (so to speak) by the heat of 
the sun, and being very loose, they had only to take up, and 
carry them wherever they pleased. In every other place that I am 
acquainted with, the farmers cast a few baskets of decomposed 
dung, mixed with ashes, and a variety of such rubbish as they daily 
sweep into a place hollowed for tlieir reception, close to their ha- 
bitations. The quantity is, however, very inadequate j for I sel- 
dom saw more than twenty baskets full thrown into each beegha 
of land, and even this had more of rubbish than dung in it. The 
scantiness of the latter is owing to the large quantities which are 
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reserved for fuel, which they make into small round cakes, and 
stick up on the mud walls or tatees which surround their dwell- 
ings, or on the ground, for the purpose of drying 5 after which, 
they eillier take them to the market to sell, or keep them for their 
own use, to cook their victuals with. Much dung is also lost by 
their neglecting to collect them soon enough, w'hich is thus suf- 
fered to be destroyed by worms and white ants. Hence they are 
never able to manure a piece of ground afresh for every expected 
crop. They have scarcely any idea of improving the soil, and if 
they had, their well known indolence would prevent their doing 
it. “ If the ground will yield by mere ploughing and sowing, well, 
^if not, we cannot help it,” would appear to be the maxim of 
every native farmer with respect to agriculture. 

Their implements of husbandry are of the same fashion as exist- 
ed a couple of lliousand years ago, and uniform all over those parts 
of the country which I have visited. Ti)eir ploughs are so very 
small and rickety, that one would suppose they could not turn up 
a dozen yards of earth ; but their cattle, being inured to the 
drudgery, enable them to do more with them than their feeble- 
ness would promise. As they usually commence ploughing 
when the ground has become bard, all that they can do, at 
the first ploughing, is to drag the plough along almost over 
the surface of the earth, — an inconvenience which could easily 
be avoided, by going to the field a few days before the earth is 
hardened too much. The present mode of ploughing involves 
a deal of unnecessary labour, both to men and beasts, and 
verifies the adage, Lazy folks take the most pains.'^ If you 
ask them, Why have you not commenced ploughing sooner V* 
the answer is, “ 1 waited for the rain to soften the ground.’^ 

And why,'’ if you rejoin, did you not do it before it became 
60 hard Nobody else did it,” is the answer. Now if our 

East Indian colonists w^ould but just do what nobody else does, 
in addition to what they do, is there a shadow of doubt that they 
wotiid do better than the aborigines ? 

The time thus lost, would almost sutfice for an extraordinary 
crojf. But, as I was observing, the plough does not petietrate the 
earth more than three inches. If they attempted to elevate the 
shaft a jouple inches higher than usual at the first ploughing, the 
share would become a little more perpendicular, and run two 
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or three inches deeper into the ground ; but then the plough 
would go to pieces, or the oxen would hdl down. According to 
the present mode, therefore, a piece of ground is not fit for sowing 
before it has been run through by inches in depth, at least five or 
six times, backwards and forwards^ and transversely or crossways. 
It frequently happens, that they are obliged to wait for rain so 
long, that when it at length conies, such torrents are poured 
down, that the water is knee deep in the fields ere they have 
been once ploughed. Now if they wait till the waters are dried 
up, it would probably be the loss of one season, as successive 
showers might make things only worse. They are, therefore, ob- 
liged to subject their poor cattle and themselves to the inconve- 
nience of ploughing in the water. When the lands have been pro- 
perly puddled, they transplant the young rice plants there from 
abed in which they have been previously reared for this purpose. 
This process is observed in reference to the Amun dhan. As to 
the Aoos dhan, this crop must be lost if there is not rain, as they 
seldom or never take the trouble to irrigate their lands. I have 
frequently remarked, that the cattle of the natives are pulled down 
the third year. 

Their ploughs are made of the bahla, or acacia tree, and costs 
about eight annas, including the ploughshare, and the rest 
of the furniture belonging to it. The share is about six Inches 
in length, and two inches in breadth, and as thin almost as 
a wafer. When much work is to be accomplished, it requires 
to be taken to the blacksmith once a week. The other parts 
of the plough are of wood, and, as I have before observed, very 
slender. The cattle are so much used to this machine, that they 
creep along very i.i .n at their ease, insomuch that a lad of 10 
years of age is frequently seen managing them with much con- 
venience. Novvithstanding all this, a pair of good cattle are able 
to plough at one time from 10 to 12 beeghas of land with ease. 
They might be made to do more, and with less fatigue, were 
they not ploughed with at midday*. 

After two or three days, they very properly repeat the plough- 
ing of each spot, during which interval they go to such as are yet 
unplonghed. By this method time is allowed for the last plough- 


* See for further remarks on this point, the body of the Essay, p. 52 . 
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ed spots to evaporate, and the moisture of their clods to be ab- 
sorbed by the air 3 but they return ere the clods are rendered 
too hard to be reduced to dust. They, however, usually com- 
mence so late, that they have not time sufficient to break the 
clods, eithei because the rains have made them too soft, or 
the drought too bard. In either case, it hurts the cattle 
much. If the ground is moist, it galls their shoulders 3 if 
too hard, it injures their hoofs, and does not fail to make 
the men smart considerably. Some articles of cultivation, such 
as tobacco, radish, &c. require much ploughing 3 but were they to 
commence it immediately after the last crop of rice has been 
reaped, and if an intermediate one could not be gained beside, 
the turning up of the earth betimes, would have the effect of ex- 
hausting the soil of all its evil qualities, and render successive 
jiloughings easy. 

'I'he harrows which they use are of a piece with their ploughs. 
Tliese are nothing more than small bamboo ladders, constructed, 
like all tbeir other useful iinjilements, in the simplest and rudest 
manner. They are of various lengths 3 a piece of bamboo being 
split in two, four or five thinner pieces, of the length of a cubit or 
so each, are infixed into them cross ways, and made fast at the 
ends by ropes. The ladder thus prepared is united to the yoke 
by means of another rope of the lengtii of five, six, or seven feet, 
and dragged by a eouplt of oxen, while a man stands on it, both 
with a view of giving weight to, and guiding it. 'J’he use of this 
machine is too well known to need to be mentioned : it is seve- 
ral times, for successive days, carried backwards and forwards over 
the jiloiighed ground before the clods are reduced to dust 3 nor 
even then, for very frequently a great many of them are observed 
lying unbroken all over the field. If the spiky roller were Intro- 
duced into the country, what a deal of time and labour might be 
saved ! 'I'lns boon is jirobably reserved for the East Indians, 
The harrows intended for smoothing gardens, and spaces under 
topes of trees, are snudler, which is frequently the case, as ginger 
and turmerick are commonly jilanted in the latter of those de- 
scriptions of ground, where they not only thrive best, but llie 
earth about the roots of trees, being in consequence of their be- 
ing planted there, loosened, tends to accelerate their growth, and 
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make them fruitful. A new harrow is usually made once every 
year, at a very trifling expense. 

I need not take up the reader’s time with descriptions of the 
other few implements of husbandry in use among the natives, such 
as the hoe, scythe, &c. as they are to be seen in tl)e jmssession of 
every Malee in town. They may be mentioned, should the va- 
rious articles of cultivation to be treated of require it. I cannot, 
however, omit inviting the attention of the East Indians, in this 
place, to the fact of the richness of the soil of India, which, with 
such imperfect tools and such insufficient labour, enables its in- 
habitants, where other local circumstances do not prove detri- 
mental, to live comfortably. 

The following are some among the articles which occupy, in 
their cultiuition, the principal attention of the agriculturists of 
this country. 

Rice or Paddy, of which there are innumerable species, Is the 
grand staple commodity of Bengal, Ourissa, and the Dukkhun, as 
wheal is ol tlie western provinces. "Jlie cultivatio)) of tliis aiticle 
may be divided into three crops, i. c. the amuHf tlie aooSy and the 
horo. I'he aoos is uniformly cultivated, in Bengal, the western 
j)ro\inces, Ourissa, and the Dukkhun, hrst. Its cultivation com- 
mences in the months ()f April and May. I have already noticed the 
method of ploughing ado])ted for the rearing of this article. The 
next thing attended to is the scattering of the seed, after which no- 
tldng further is done until the growth of grass, &c. renders weeding 
necessary. This is effected either by employing day labourers, or 
by forming a compact amongst themselves, the cultivators, to weed 
each other’s fields jointly by turns. The aoos crop is reaped in 
August and Septem'’! r. The straw obtained Irom this crop is rec- 
koned to be gross, and, notwithstanding it is supposed to be injuri- 
ous to the cattle which are fed with it, it is nevertheless done j and 
the sale induced, by purchases for this purpose, goes a great 
way to pay the ground rent. This crop never falls into the hands 
of the Muhajun, accordirjg to astipulation previously made: the 
rest share a cliflerent fate*, and usually suffices to afford the harm- 
ers fo(»d until the amun crop is gathered. Of late, great quantities 
of aoos land is appropriated to the cultivation of indigo, which, 
however it may contribute to enrich the individual and promote 

• See body of the Essay, chap. Practicability of Colonization. 
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foreign commerce, has had the effect of raising the price of corn 
to a rate extremely prejudicial to the comforts of the Community. 
This opinion might be established by the fact, that rice is cheapest 
where the cultivation of indigo has not been attempted. In some 
places, sesanium, cotton, and some other articles are cultivated in 
the aoos lands ; but this is not the general practice. 

i\fter the €Wos, the amun is most frequently sown, which yields 
the crop that constitutes the stay of the peo}>le, and a general 
failure of which itSevitably produces a famine. This was the case, 
it will be fresh in the memory of many, in the year 1808, or there- 
abouts, when the rice, in general use among the natives, was sold 
at 10 seers for the rupee. The best crops are obtained in the 
lowest lands, shallows or Julias, which retain their moisture long- 
est 5 — wliLMc, however, this disadvantage is felt, that they cannot 
be appropriated to the cultivation of any thing else, after the rice 
has been gathered 5 and when, as they are very subject to it, a 
greater (juantity of water than usual collects in them, that icdoes 
not dry uj> in time, it destroys the crop. It has been calculated that 
only one crop in three years is realized from them. WOien it does 
succeed, I have knbwu instances when each beegha of land has 
yielded upwards of sixteen maunds of rice. 

After the lands have been sufficiently ploughed, they are suffer- 
ed to lie in that state until the rains have left several inches ol 
water in (he beds, which have little banks raised on all sides of 
them TO prevent the water from running out. When the earth is 
become (piitc soaked, the beds are puddled by another ploughing, 
and the harrow drawn over them to level them, the water still con- 
tinuing, as before, a few inches high. Now the paddy plants are 
removed from the higher beds, where the seed had been sown, to 
them. They are planted in tufts of two or three, at small dis- 
tances a])'<iit from each other. Some species of the amufi rice 
j)lants, \vlien they are grown to a certain height, arc inowcel, or 
cropped, almost down to the roots, with a view to thicken the 
bushes, and thereby to secure a richer crop. To effect this, the far- 
mers drive their cattle into the field, by whom the requisite opera- 
tion is soon accompli Jied, and more ; for they tread down manv of 
the plants so mu eh, that they never revive again. The greatest 
part, however, answ er their ex])ectations. The otlier species of 
this rice are not suffered to be thus exposed to the teeth of the 
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cattle. The amun does not require weeding, in such places where 
the water is suffered to continue on the beds throughout the sea- 
son, The husbandmen commence reaping in October, and finish 
in December. After the paddy has been cut, it is left on the beds, 
if there is no water, for some time ; if there is, it is removed to 
higlier spots, and ere long conveyed to the threshing-floors, where 
the grain is either beaten out of the straw by being dashed against 
planks, or trodden out by cattle, which though it is the easiest 
method, injures the straw more than the other, by rendering them 
unfit for covering the roofs of houses. They answer for feeding 
cattle : in a country, how ever, where there is no lack of pasturage, 
such a use of the straw is a material loss to the husbandmen 3 for, 
could the separation be effected without hurting the straw, it might 
be carried to the towns, and sold for good sums of ready money. 
By calculation, it appears to me, that the straw produce of one 
beegha of tolerable land, would more than discharge one whole 
year’s rent of it. In fact, there is not any thing in their agriculture 
which falls under observation, that does not carry with it some 
proofs of the want of energy and judicious management among 
the natives. 

In some places, before the amun arrives at perfection, pease, 
^^c. are etrown on the fields, without ploughing, f)f course, which 
grow up simultaneously with the paddy, and which, after the lat- 
ter has been reaped, affords a most useful crop to the husbandman. 
They are not injured in the least by being trod upon during the 
lime the paddy is cut, and they neither require weeding, nor any 
other process attendant on the cultivation of other things. They 
are plucked u[) when they luive reached perfection, and the grain 
separated by being trod under foot of cattle. The most useful crop, 
however, next to l’.. /ice, is mustard, an article of great consump- 
tion, which in many places, succeeds the rice, both aoos and 
amun; most commonly the former, and the latter only when the 
crop is earlier tlian usual, the earth moist enough to admit of 
an easy ploughing, and water sufficiently near and abundant to 
afford plentiful urigation. 

It is worthy of remark, that though the lands in the eastern 
])arts of Bengal are lowest, and subject to regular annual inunda- 
tions, and though, in general, only one crop of any kind of grain 
is obtained from them, yet rice is cheaper there by far than else- 
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where*. In consequence of there being only one crop, the rent of 
ground there is also much less than any where else ; and in some 
of the districts, the Zumeendars charge no rent for a piece of 
ground which has never been cultivated, until it has been brought 
into a cvdtivable state : after which, for the first year, one or 
two annas is charged per beegha, per annum. A land under the 
circumstances to which it has now been brought, goes, in different 
districts, by different names. The second year the rent is doubled ; 
and the third year, whicli establishes the future rate, an amount 
seldom exceeding 8 ans. per beegha is levied. Towards the Jungul 
Muhals, Midnapoor, some parts of Oorissa, and nearly throughout 
the Dukkhun, the average amount of juma cannot be said to be 
more. Towards l^oorncea, Deenajpoor, Rungpoor, Latoor, it is 
much ilie same. lii Burdwan, Hooglee, Choubees Purgunuh, 
Kudea, Moorshedabad, and other contiguous districts, the juma 
per beegha is seldom less than 1 rupee, in general 2 rupees, and 
very frequently 3 and 4 rupees per annum. Of course, the East 
Indian colonists should avoid these places. 

\Vitb the process of cultivation and its circumstantials, connect- 
ed with the /joro, which is the last croj) of rice, I am not thoroughly 
acquainted, and will therefore pass over it with only one remark, 
the result of the only particular which has fallen under my obser- 
vation ; viz. in some of the more eastern districts, this rice is 
planted in the latter end of December, usually on the shallow 
banks of rivers. 1 saw them in many places on both banks of 
the rivers, Megna, and Bruhmapootru. It is reaj;ed in these 
jjlaccsj and must be the case, in other places also, in May and 
June. 

The article that, next to rice, occupies the principal share of 
the native husbandman’s attention, is the Cupas or cotton. The 
lands appropriated to it need more ploughing than those in which 
paddy is sown. The seed is scattered without any aim at regula- 
rity or order, in consequence of which, the plants in some })lace8 
grow too thick together, whilst in others very thin. In such places 
as they are too thick, they are thinned by plucking out some of 
the plants. This inconvenience is, indeed, felt in the cultivation 
of all the smaller grains which do not require trans[jlantation ; and 
if tlie instrumerit or machine which is used in England, and in va- 

• All the three kiuds of rice mentioned above, are cultivated there. — E d. 
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rious parts of the continent of Europe, for the purpose of scatter- 
ing seeds, was introduced here, it would be avoided, and much ad- 
vantage experienced. May not this boon also have been reserved for 
the East Indians* ? 

Much injury is sustained by the cotton, from want of sufficient 
rain on the one hand, and excess of hail on the other. When the 
latter is too abundant, the cotton crop totally fails. The cotton is 
sown in September, immediately after the aoos crop, and is fit to 
be gathered about April, which is generally done by women and 
children. The seeds are disengaged from the cotton by n»eans of a 
pair of rollers turning in opposite directions 3 after which it is 
marketable. 

There are two sorts of cotton, Dcsee and Soortee. The latter, 
a few of which I once planted along a hedge, is perennial. They 
attained to the height of 10 feel 3 and each bush, which consisted 
of three or four plants, yielded about a pound of very superior cot- 
ton. It seems unaccountable, unless it be with a view to gain a (Top 
of rice before it, why, of the two descriptions of cotton, the latter 
should be chiefly cultivated by the farmers of this country. After 
niy plants had ceased to bear, I cut them down to the ground j but 
erelong fresh plants shot up from the roots, and bore cotton which 
was not inferior to the first crop. 1 followed up this )>lan for three 
successive years, with similar result. In the fourth year they bore 
less, which I attribute to the little attention I had paid to them 3 
and, indeed, they ultimately died away, as I had ceased to take any 
further trouble about them. 

The sugar-cane is another article, which may be included in 
the staple cominodities of Hindoosthan, iluu. partakes a portion 
of the prime attention of the native cultivator, according to whose 
practice, the land, on ahich it is reared, docs not rccpiire more 
ploughing than the lands of the articles of which I have already 
spoken. The upper end, or the most leafy part of the plants, hav- 
ing been lopped off the loregoing year, and having been preserved 
fresh in wet beds or excavations, either on the banks of ponds or 
other moist places, are taken up in the month of March following, 

• Dr. Carey, in his judicious address on the subject of iliis Appendix, pub- 
lished in the 1st No. of the (Quarterly Series of tlie Friend of India, strongly 
recommends improvement in the impU-nu nts of the husbandry of this coun- 
try, and the introduction of European ones.— Eo. 
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and cut into pieces of about the length of six inches, each of which 
usually contains four or five eyes or embryos of the future stalks, 
and, in that state, obliquely planted, closed together, in other 
moist beds, and covered over with straw or some such thing, to 
shelter them from the heat of the sun. W^hen the eyes begin to send 
forth stalks, and the cuts to take root, they are removed into the 
fields prepared for their reception, where they are planted in rows, 
three feet apart from each other, and, to prevent failure, in pairs. 
At the roots of the plants, or about them, some of the sediments 
of the oil mill, which they suppose to possess the property of pre- 
\ eating white ants destroying them, are scattered. The spaces 
between t!ie jilants, whicli by this time are a couple feet high, are 
twice ploughed up without doing them any harm : after this the 
lands are occasionally irrigated j and as the plantsgrow higher and 
higlicr, the lowest leaves, which begin to decay, are wrapped round 
the bushes to which they belong, with a view to prevent them 
from falling down, and to keep off insects. The sugar-cane is 
fit to be reaped in September ; only those, however, cut it so ear- 
ly who take the canes for sale to the bazar j those who manufac- 
ture sugar, leave the canes standing till November. It has been 
calculated, that a beegha of sugar-cane, cultivated by means of 
day-labourers, costs from 50 to 6*0 rupees, which, we may reason- 
ably suppose, is nearly the amount realized by the farmer, when 
lie cultivates and manufactures the sugar Idmself. 

The indigenous cane is of two sorts, the green and the purple. 
The former has more juice, but the latter is sweeter, and valued 
more than tlie former. Of late, a gigantic species of the purple 
sugar-eaue has been introduced, probably from the Carnatic, which 
is cultivated chiefly on the eastern banks of tlic Hooglee, in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis. This species yields, compara- 
tively, less juice than either of the others ; but its magnitude would 
demand the preference. As yet, I am not aware that a sufheient 
quantity of it is cultivated to admit of manufacturing sugar out 
of it ; if it were, I have no reason to doubt that it would yield as 
good sugar as any of tiie others. They are brought to the bazars and 
markets of Chdeutta, and sold in their natural state. Moist lands inva- 
riably (create worms in the sugar-cane. High spots, therefore, are 
usually selected for their cultivation ; not however too high, for that 
again prevents their arriving at a tolerable height, though they are 
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not the less sweet or delicate for being shorter than they would 
otherwise be. The urhur, to which they ascribe the virtue of 
keeping out vermin, is generally sown round the sugar-cane fields. 
Jackalls, foxes, hares, and porcupines do considerable damage, in 
some parts of Vhe country, in the cane fields. 

To the above may be added, the plantain, a very useful article, 
and the cultivation of which deservedly occupies much of the 
care and attention of the farmer. The following are the different 
species which are cultivated of I his fruit. The cfiunipa, the cheenet- 
churnpaj the murtwan, the chniganeCy or, as it is called by the Ben- 
galees, chatini) the ramkelat the kiichkela, the kuthalee^ and the 
beejakeltif which derives its nomenclature from the great quantity 
of stones, of the size of a peppercorn, tlmt are in them, and 
for which reason it is not only reckoned to be indifferent, but cul- 
tivated to a very small extent ; in general only a few bushes are 
planted in each field, and that not so much on account of the 
fruit as the leaves of it. The rarnkcla, the prettiest and best fla- 
voured, is never cultivated by the farmers : those that are to be 
met with are found in the gardens of respectable individuals. Its 
not being cultivated by the farmers is owing to superstition, it be- 
ing one of those things, the cultivation of which has never obtain- 
ed among their ancestors 3 and the departure, therefore, from this 
ancestorial practice, or rather, nou-praclice, would involve a di- 
rect violation of one of the maxims which has received credit 
among them, that they must do nothing, or it is dangerous to do 
any thing, which their ancestors have not done. It is obvious, 
however, that this superstition is wearing away fast 5 and many 
things which have been introduced by foreigners into the country, 
and which the natives have not scrupled to ailopt, might be men- 
tioned in confirmation of this assertion : but 1 conceive it is un- 
necessary. A single bunch of the ramk.luy fetches more in the ba- 
zar than half a dozen of any other species. 

The mnrtwan is generally believed to be the native of Dhaka ; 
but there is reason to suspect it is not the case ; it is more pro- 
bable that it comes from a country of its own name, Martaban. 
The shell of this plantain, which is very thick, retains a consider- 
able portion of the green colour, even when quite ripe : if, however, 
they are kept in straw, which is sometimes done for the purpose 
of ripening them, they become perfectly yellow. The flavour of it 
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approaches ninch to that of the ratnkcla. When it is ripe, it be- 
cojnes lor> soft, and when not quite ripe it is very astringent: these 
defects, if they will be so called, however, arc compensated for by 
the Hirrceableness of its taste. It is not cultivated in the interior 
of the country : the few bushes of it which we see, are in the gar- 
dens and tielcls, in the Immediate vicinities of (Calcutta, usually on 
both banks of tlic river. It is rarely to be met with in the bazar, 
thoutrb not so scarce as the laiufuhi. 

chumpa, of both sjrecies, is very common j the bazars teem 
witli it. I have seen bunches of it so very large, as to re(pjiretwo 
coolccs to carry one of thein. When ripe, it has a very agreeable 
velluw colour, and pleasant liavour. I'iiis, as well as the henja- 
kfla, will grow and thrive any where, and that almost without any 
manner of<*ultiu*e. The chiinip/f is also not cultivaied in the interi- 
(jr. The r}iat^n)it'e is yellow’ when ripe, and much larger than any 
of the species yet noticed, exce})ting the hvrjakela. It is cheap, and 
probahlv on that account the natives give it the preference to 
those already mentioned. In some respects, 1 am inclined to think, 
it is belter liiau the vhiiiupa ; but then it recpiires a longer time 
to ripen, and very often, though the sltell is quite yellow, the pulp 
is disagreeably astringent. In the cold season, the pulp is lull of 
uimps of a hard consistence, which rciuler it both uneatable and 
unwholesome ; it is best during the hot season. The kuthalee (so 
termed from the fancy of the natives, whicli resembles its taste to 
that of the jack,) is cultivated all over llie country, and in 

the lariiest quantities, but very unaccountably 5 for the cliumpa is 
far superior, and bears an equal, and more than equal number of 
fruits, 'file kutfutlop, in consequence of its abundancy, is the 
cheapest. I have often seeti upwards of twenty sell for one pice. 
When it is suffered to arrive at perfection, it might be allowed to 
possess as rich a !l:ivoiir as either the chuntjKi or vhat^anvp kvta: 
some give it the prelerence. The great mart for this, as w’ell as 
several other species of the plantain, is Byilbatee. The multitudes of 
boats that are laden with it for the Calcutta markets would scarcely 
a])pear credible. These are generally green, but they are afterwards 
ripened by artificial means. Great quantities are also exported to 
tliie above-mentioned markets from (ihakda and Sookh Sagur. 

The kuchkeia, w hich is never suHered to get rijie, is most priz- 
ed by the natives, on account of its being adapted for use as a cu- 
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Jinary vegetable. The fields exhibit this and the last mentioned 
species in the greatest abundance. The kuchkela is of two spe- 
cies, the triangular, which, though less in size, and containing less 
edible substance, is better in quality tliiin the other, which is 
pentangular in shape. The Jaichkela is one of those few articles 
of food which their circumscribing religion allows tl»e Hindoos 
the use of. I am of opinion that it is a very valuable fruit, as it 
may be used in lieu of bread, if properly prepared ; tliough where 
wheat is procurable, I would give bread the preference. They taste 
well, both when fried and dressed up w»tli fish curries, or in other 
such shapes : in short, it is a very wholesome vegetable. The 
bunches these trees bear are by no means so large as those which 
those of any of the other species bear ; but the fruits are larger: the 
largest ones L have seen, measured nearly a foot in length, and two 
inches in diameter. 

The grounds selected for the cultivation of the article, the dif- 
ferent species of which 1 have just been briefly describing, are ra- 
ther elevated, and such as have lain waste for some time, or have 
had a deep coat of earth, dug out of old tanks, spread over them, 
1 have not known a single instance of land, intended for it, manur- 
ed by any other means : and unless a fresh coat of earth is thrown 
in the field, it never thrives more than four years on the same 
spot. After the ground has been indilferently ploughed a couple 
times, the young plants are set in regular rows, at the distance of 
eight or nine feet from each other, which is done between the 
months of May and September, but chiefly in the last month, be- 
cause at that time the superfluous upsets are dug up to make room 
for those which are to remain about the parent tree, if too many 
sprouts are permitted to remair^ about the parent, they never 
acquire a proper size, and consequeiitly bear but indifferent fruit : 
moreover, the ])arent tree is considerably injured. Only two 
of the upsets, one on each side of the parent, are therefore 
suffered to remain. As one tree never bears fruit more than once, 
it is cut down after the fruits have come to perfection. Of the four 
years in which the plantain is cultivated on one spot, the products 
of the second and third \ears are best : in the fourth year its qua- 
lity begins to decline. After the tree that has borne fruit is cut 
down, the root of it is suffered to remain in the ground till the 
month of October, whcfi the earth is ploughed up, and the roots dug 
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up. In tlie month of August, the earth is scraped away, by means 
of a hoe or kodalee, from about the foot of the plant, and placed 
in mounds in the middle of the space between each row, and re- 
placed in its former position some time afterwards. 

There is scarcely a part of this plant which is not turned to some 
useful purpose or other by the natives. I . The fruit 3 the uses 
of which need no mention. 2. The green leaves ; which sup- 
ply the place, first. of plates and dishes: — hence plates and dishes, 
and even cups and saucers, of all descriptions, whether made of 
stone, metal, earth, or wood, are called pottro, which is the name, 
in the native language, of leaves in general. Secondly, of paper, as 
the papyrus which grew on the banks of the Nile supplied the 
place of it to the Egyptians, &c. — hence letters, &c. are called 
tru. At present, the use of it for the purposes of writing is confin- 
ed to schools ; but it is not at all unlikely, that before the invention 
of paper it was more general. And thirdly, of covering or envelope 
to various articles, such as sugar, salt, betel, flowers, &c. for which 
purpose it is brought into the market longitudinally divided, and 
rolled up in bundles containing twenty pieces each. On this 
head it may be remarked, that the practice of divesting the trees 
of their uppermost leaves, which the natives indulge in, is de- 
trimental to their growth. 3. The dry leaves which hang down 
about the trunk, are cut off, and sold in bundles at the bazar for 
fuel. A. The pith, which is used as vegetable for food, 5. The 
fructification, or mocha y winch is likewise used as vegetable. And 
(i. The roots, or rather the bulbous parts of the trees which have 
been cut down, and which, as observed before, remain in the 
earth till October, are burnt, after being dried in the sun, and 
the ashes sold to the washermen, who use it in bleaching clothes. 
The roots of the kitthaleCy ktichkcla, and cliatganee, are reckoned 
to be best for this purpose, on account of their possessing a greater 
degree of astringcncy than the rest. 

A more useful tree than the plantain can scarcely be conceiv- 
ed. To what a variety of purposes the different parts of it are ap- 
plied. But equal to its utility, are the profits derivable from 
h. A field of plantains of the extent of 8 or 10 beeghas, af- 
fords ample means of support to the cultivator. The daily vend 
v/f the several parts above enumerated fetches eight annas : 
to ilie correctness of this, I can vouch my own experience. 

A A 2 
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Tt is not, however, exenipt from misfortunes. A heavy shower of 
hail destroys the prospects of the cultivator for a couple years. The 
East Indiaj) colonists should not exclusively appropriate any 
8j)ot to the cultivation of this article : any small waste patch of 
ground would answ'er well, and perhaps best. Tlie high banks of 
tanks, which are entirely neglected by the natives, would afford 
superior crops of plantains. Every creek and cranny should be 
planted with it. 

The last of those articles which occupy the chief attention of 
the native farmer, which 1 shall mention, is the tobacco, the 
amazing consum[)tion of whicli, all over the vvurld, is incredible. 

I am aware tliat E.ist India Is not the only place where it is pro- 
duced, and that in America, as well as in other quarters of the 
globe, great quantities of it are also cultivated j but 1 refer to the 
curious fact of its having become, in a short time, such a lavourite 
of the world. In Europe, the use of tobacco was unknown be- 
fore the discovery of the new world, ivhcrc, we are told by Ro- 
bertson, the credulity of the people not only ascribed a thou- 
sand imaginary virtues to the use of it, but their superslition 
considered the plant itself as a gracious gift of the gods, for the 
solace of human kind, and (he most acceptable offering which man 
can present to heaven.” Lane and his associates introduced it in 
England. In India, but particularly in iiengal, an acquaintance 
with the use of it is acquired from childhood by the natives, audit 
is a luxury without which they cannot absolutely do. That under 
such circuinsiauces, even if the use of it by Europeans here and 
abroad did not superinduce the necessity of a mure extensive 
cultivation, it should share much of the native farmer's attention, 
is not a matter of siirprise. 

It is said, that nothing else of consequence will arrive at perfec- 
tion in tobacco lands. However this be, the pre[)ariiig of the 
land is attended with unusual labour. It must be dug or ploughed 
deeper for it than for any other article of cultivation, and must 
be literally reduced to dust. The ploughing commences in July, and 
is not finished betore the end ot August. Between those months, 
the seed is cast in a small elevated bed, after which the surface of 
the earth is beat down. When the plants have arrived at the height 
of four or five inches, they are removed to the fields, and planted at 
a short distance from each other in rows. W^hen the plants are about 
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one fool higii, the tender stalks are nipped off between the nails;, 
with a view to cause all the moisture which the [>lants draw from 
tbe earth to flow into the leaves, which are left on the stem, and 
which are seldom more than six. This nipping off’ of the stalks or 
scions is repeated as often as they make their appearance j at the 
same lime theLnds are kept clear of weeds, and plentifully irrigat- 
ed. In such spots where the water lodges for any length of time, or 
such as are more moist than others, the tobacco leaves become 
shrivelled, and acquire a pale green colour, both which are symp- 
toms of inferiority of crop. On the contrary, when the leaves are 
broad, thick, of a dark green colour, and the spaces between the 
veins considerably sw ollen, they are signs of a good crop. The leaves 
are fit for being removed w^hen they become crisp, and break with a 
noise when doubled close. The first crop consists of the lowest 
leaves, v\ hich are broken off as they begin to change colour, and are 
suffered to lie on the ground for two or three days, and then re- 
moved to be dried in tlie sun. Tiiis mode of drying the leaves is pre- 
judicial to their quality, [and hence the first crop is always very indif- 
ferent. The second crop is reaped in January. ^J'he plants arc cut 
down, and undergo a similar process of curing as the leaves of the 
first crop, w hich, therefore, is not much siqierior to it. The tobacco 
of Bengal is not so good as that of the Upjier Provinces. The best 
tobacco in |India is produced at Chunar, or rather Chuadal or 
Clioonargurli 3 as in America, the best tobacco is produced at Cuba. 
There is another sample of equally good quality, and, perhaps, 
superior, found on the coast of Coromandel, called buttdamoor- 
luitka. There is another very curious species of tobacco, partially 
cultivated, at Jusui^, the leaves of whicli are round, and the flowers 
more abundant and larger ; it is ten times stronger than any I am 
acquainted willi, and not subjected by its cultivators to the process 
of treatment which the tobacco of other parts undergoes, nor are the 
scions tahen away as in them. 

It would prove an endless task to treat individually of the vari- 
ous articles which are cultivated by the native fanners : it is not 
necessary ; nor would the limits 1 have been under the neces- 
sity of prescribing to this portion of my task admit ol it. !Some 
of the articles which .share the principal attention of the farmer 
in their cultivation, i have, as far as my knowledge of them went,, 

• It is also cultivated fartlicr eastward— En. 
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i^ubmitted to the notice of the reader. It is upon these especial- 
ly, that the East Indian colonists will have to depend, next to 
their live stock, for the comfortable support of themselves and 
families. 

A variety of other thirtp^s of less value is cultivated by the native 
farmers ; but these generally comprise the second and third crops, 
and are very carelessly attended to. They would undoubtedly 
thrive better under the care of the East Indian colonists. Some 
of them we may just run over. Ginger, garlic, onions, turmeric, 
and chillies, may be mentioned together, as nearly the same mode 
of cultivation is observed in reference to them. The two former, 
according to the plan of the natives, only require to be commit- 
ted to the ground, to secure a crop of each. After the ground has 
been moderately ploughed, trenches of the depth of three inches 
are dug, in which, in the month of August, the roots are laid, and 
covered over with a couple hands-fiill of dust. As the plants 
grow up, the earth raised from the trenches are replaced with some 
additional earth from the space between the rows. This treat- 
ment is also observed with respect to potatos of both sorts, with 
several species of the aram (kuchchoo,) &c. I met with consider- 
able success in rearing the chilly in a similar manner. The me- 
lons, cucumbers, and all other creepers undergo the treatment ob- 
served with regard to the commoner articles ofcultivation, which are 
comprised in the second and third crops. If they are now and 
then watered, and the earth about their roots kept loose, such is 
the native richness of the soil, that they are generallv turned to 
very good account. One species of the onion, however, requires a 
little more than ordinary labour. After the land lias undergone 
the process of ploughing, it is dividual into beds of ten feet square, 
into which, after having been sutticiently puddled with plenty of 
water, the plants are removed from the nursery. Hereafter the 
earth is kept well weeded and loosened, and now and then irri- 
gated. This onion is the best, being more full-bodied and richer 
in quality than others. 

The sun and pat, from which rope, twine, &c. are manufactur- 
ed, require simply the seed to be thickly scattered ; and the closer 
the plants are to each other, the more delicate is their bark. The 
flower of the former, and the leaves of the latter, make very good 
curry. The sun is cut down while in blossom, as the fibres then 
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are tender, and u ill admit of fine twine being spun out of them. 
Only so much is left standing as will yield a sufficiency of seed, Af* 
ter the plants are cut down, they are tied into bundles of one 
foot in diameter, and planted in ponds with their heads a little 
above water. After a couple days they are turned upside down. 
In the space of four days they are taken out, and the fibres separa- 
ted, either by being beaten with the stock of a cocoa-nut leaf, or 
on the surface of the water, and ])nt in the sun to dry. They are 
then packed up in bales, for sale, 

From the above detail of facts, the following conclusions are 
warranted. 1 st. That tlie natives are very Indolcuit. Tins remark 
has been more tlian once atiticipated bufijre; but there is no ob- 
jeetiem to repeating it here. Jt is dillicnlt to say what may have 
contribtiled to form this feature of the native (diaracter, unless the 
hint thrown out in a previous part of the essay be admitted, that 
such is the rich luxiiriancy of the soil of the country, that little la- 
bour is necessary to secure a sufficiency of means for the support 
of life. To this may be added another reason, lliat there is 
little incentive to industry under the indolent and injurious 
system adopted by zunuiendarsy of renting their t a looks to a 
second person, and that second to a third, and so on j vvhicli, while 
each but the last never makes the transfer without an unreasona- 
bly exorbitant profit, renders it necessary that the last should look 
to the quarter, the ri/ol.s, from whence the whole of the means of 
the profit of so many must be derived besides his own. 'Fhe con- 
sequences are high rent and oppressive exactions 3 and it is impos- 
sible that under such circumstances there can be any motive to 
activity. 2 . That great improvements are necessary, both in the 
implements and inodes of cultivation in vogue among the natives. 
And 3 , and lastly, That if the East Indian colonists are industrious, 
and will adopt improved methods and implements of culture, there 
is no reason why they should not prosper. 


THE END. 
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The inhabitants of Calcutta have lately transmitted 
petitions to the two Houses of Parliament, the virtual 
o!)jects of which are free trade and free settlement of 
Pu'itish sulijccts in India, vulgarly called colonization, 
"riiese are the two most important questions involved 
in tlie relations subsisting between Great Britain and 
hvv Indian dominions, and to which all otliers are 
secondary or subservient. The few following pagers will 
be devoted to their examination ; and we imagine it 
v\ ill be no veiy dillicult matter to demonstrate, to 
those accustomed to a fair exercise of tlieir reason, 
that, whether as regards the interests of Hindus or 
Knglishmen, both are equally useful, equally safe, 
and equally necessary. Perhaps on no sul)jects of such 
magnitude and importance has this country or any 
otiier been subjected to so great, so long-continued, 
and so pernicious a delusion. It is painful, indeed, to 
recur to the too successful efforts which were so 
perseveringly made during the three years which 
preceded the last renewal of the Indian charter, to 
mislead and abuse the judgment of the nation and 
the legislature in regard to them. v\ ere told, in 

a tone of oracular authority, and on the alleged expe- 
rience of two centuries, that the trade between Great 
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Britain and India was wholly incapable of extension^ 
— that we could furnish nothing new which the Hindus 
wanted, nor the Hindus produce any thing new which 
we required. We were told, in one breath, that the 
Hindus were so peculiar a people, tliat they would 
be driven into a refjellion, which would cost us the 
loss of our dominion, on account of the mere resort 
of British merchants to their country ; and in another, 
that if such resort were permitted, India w'ould soon 
be peopled with Englishmen, and her gentle abori- 
ginal inhabitants exterminated, or reduced to the 
condition of lielots. Then we were told that the 
Hindus were a good and moral people, and would 
only be depraved by an intercourse with English- 
men. And, finally, we were assured that the ex- 
isting administration was quite perfect ; in short, 
that the Indians, hating changes of every description, 
were enamoured of monopoly and all its consequences. 
A short collection of such opinions will be found in 
the Appendix, which the curious reader may com- 
pare with the results. 

The experience of thirteen years has nearly dis- 
abused the public on the subject of free trade ; but on 
the question of colonisation, the old delusions con- 
tinue to he as perseveringly and intrepidly practised 
as if the judgment of the ])arties holding such 
notions had never been stultified. 

As far as the question of free trade is concerned, the 
answer to the alleged stateiru nts and predictions of its 
opponents is quite triumphant. In 1814, the last year 
of the Company’s enjoyment of the exclusive mono- 
poly, the whole exports from Great Britain to India 
and China together amounted only to 2,559,033/. 
Of this amount, the exports to China were 987,788/., 
leaving for India, therefore, only 1,571,245/., a great 
portion of which consisted of military stores*. The 
Company’s exports to China since that time appear 


• “ Lord BuckingliatTifiliiro would state, with the most 
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to have continued stationary, or rather to have 
declined. In the meanwhile the whole exports from 
Great Britain to India and China have risen to the 
sum of 4,7»i9,359^., which was their amount in 1826. 
Deducting from this sum the exports to China, esti- 
mated at the sum already stated, but wliich is 
probably about double their real amount, it will 
appear that our export trade to India has in- 
creased, in twelve years, to the sum of 3,751,571/. 
In 1814«, our whole imports from India and China 
amounted to 6^298,386/. This valuation includes 
remittance of Revenue by the East India Com- 
pany, in the shape of goods, and is enhanced by 
the whole amount of the monopoly profit on tea. 
The true amount of course cannot fairly be esti- 
mated beyond the legitimate charges and profits 
on the exports. In 1826, the imports, without 
any augmentation in those from China, had increased 
to 8,002,838/. 

The articles of export from Great Britain, and of 
import into it, have increased both in quantity and 
variety. In 1814, the total number of yards of 
cotton piece-goods exj)orted was 818,208; in 1826, 
it was 26,225,103 ; or had increased, in twelve 
years, by 25,406,895^. Besides these, there have 

sincerity, that he liad the strongest disposition to support the 
East India Company ; not merely from sentiments of personal 
goodwill, blit because he thought their dissolution would he a 
public misfortune, and the ruin of many respectable individuals; 
but when he considered, that, by their own showing, they had lost, 
in tlie last nineteen years, above four millions by the trade for 
which they were contending, and that the merchants of this coun- 
try asked no more than to be put upon a footing with foreigners, 
lie could find no argument to resist their application .” — Extract 
from the Speech of the Earl of Buckinghamshire, then Pre- 
sident of the Board of Controid, 1813. 

* “ English cotton cloths, both white and printed, are to be met 
with commonly in wear among the people of the country ; and 
may, 1 learned to my surprise, be bought best and cheapest, as 
well all kinds of hardware, crockery, writing desks, &c., at 
Palla, a large town, and celebrated mart, in Marwar, on the edge 
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been exported to India some descriptions of -cot- 
tons not measured. The value of the whole cotton 
cloths in 1814 was 109,490/. In 1826 it was 
1,059,471/. 

To this statement of our cotton fabrics, however, 
must be added the export of twist and yarn. In 
1814 the quantity exported was 81I)s. ! In 1826 it 
rose to 91 9,8S7ll)s.*, valued at 100,869/. This sum, 
added to the price of the cotton cloths, makes our 
total exports of manufactured cottons 1,160,340/. 
It is necessary to observe, that British cotton piece- 
goods sell at ])resent in India for al)out one-third part 
of the price wliich they did in 1814. 

In 1814 tlie number of pieces of broad cloths, cam- 
lets, serges, &:c. exported from (Ircat Britain to the 
East Indies and China, amoimte<l to 242,809^; in 
1826 to 296,563 pieces. The value of all the wool- 
lens exported in 1814 was 1,084,435/.; in 1826 
it was 1 , 197 , 909 /. ^^he comparitively trifling increase 
which has taken place in this article requires some 
explanation ; it is owing to the trade being chiefly 
in the hands of the East India Company, as far as 
British subjects are concerm d, and their haviiig t)ie 
entire mono{)oly of China, the great market for this 
article. Out of the value of 1,1 (iO, 340/. worth of 
cottons exported in 1826, the share of the East India 
Company was only 15,181/.; out oi’ tlie 1,197,909/. 
worth of woollens, their sliare was no less than 
921,852/. Although possessing so much of this trade 
to themselves, it has not only not increased in thtir 

of tlie desert, several days’ journey west of Joiidpoor, where, till 
very lately, no European was known to have i)cnetrated.” — 
Ueber’s of a Journey through the Upper Procinces of 

India t Vol. II., p. 36. I'lie cotton produced in this district is 
mostly sent to England raw, and the manul’actures of England are 
preferred, by tlie people of Dacca themselves, for their cheapness.’’ 
— Vol. 1., p. 141. 

* Last year the quantity of cotton twist and yarn exported to 
India was no less than 2,672,636lbs, and in the three first months 
of the present year it has been l,14i),240lbs. 



fiarids, blit fallen off within the last twelve years, 
for in 1814 its amount was 1,064,2^2/. 

The same observation which applies to woollens 
applies to such of tlie metals as tlie East India 
Company perseveres in dealing in their (ompetition — 
discouraging the fair adventure of tfie free trader. 
The export of iron and steel, in 1814, amounted to 
11,108 tons; and in 1826 it was only 11,870; nearly 
one-iialf of the whole being exjiorted by the Com- 
pany. Of cojipcr, the quantity exported in 1814 
was 1881 tons; and in 1826 only 1592 tons. It is 
needless to repeat that not only is the coiiqietition of 
the East India Conqiany, in respect to tiie metals, 
mischievous as regards India in particular, but tliat it is 
still more so in consequence of the private traders being 
wholly sliut out from the greater market of China. 

This fact is sufficiently corrolioratcd by what has 
taken place in respect to the article of spelter, or zinc. 
The East India Conqiany docs not interfere in this ; 
and it is but a few years ago that the jirivate traders 
began to deal in it. The market for s])elter is India, 
and not China ; from which last, in fact, the former 
used to lie siqiplied. In 1814, sjiclter, as an import 
from Great Britain, or from any part of Europe, 
was unknown in the market of Calcutta ; in 1826, 
it M^as imported to the value of 132,860/. About 
50,000/. worth of this commodity, under the name 
of tutenague, used to be imported from China, from 
wdience it was smuggled ; the exportation of it from 
that country, as, indeed, of all other metals, being 
contraband. In 1826 the value of this article im- 
ported into Calcutta from China was just 5/. 14.y. ! 
It has been driven out of the market by tlie cheaper 
article imported from Europe; and this cheapness 
Jiad occasioned an increased consumption, to the 
extent of more than double the value, and perhaps 
of thrice the quantity^. 

For the last four years the average exports of spelter to 
India have exceeded 7000 tons. In IS'JO they were S5i(j tons. 
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We come now to the imports into Great Britain 
from India, the most instructive branch of our 
subject. There are three great and obvious impe- 
diments to the extension of the export trade of 
India, or imports into this country: the impolitic 
monopolies or competition of the East India Com- 
pany, the Government of the country ; the pro- 
hibitory or protecting duties, imposed under pre- 
text of encouraging the colonial industry of other 
portions of the empire; and the absurd and fatal 
exclusion of European capital and enterprise from 
improving the productions of the soil and industry 
of India. It will be seen, from the examination 
which we arc now about to make, that, in proportion 
as one or all of these causes have operated, the trade 
in each article of Indian exportation will be found 
to have been injuriously affected. 

The first article to which we shall advert is tea, 
the greatest of our imports, and the subject of a 
rigorous monopoly. In 1814 the import ot this article 
into Great Britain (much smalle r than during many 
years of the war), was 26,076,5501bs. ; on the average 
of the following six years, the import was only 
27)838, 439lbs. ; on the average of the subsequent six 
years, it was 29,668,0981bs. In twelve years, in 
fact, the whole increase was only 3,599)548lbs*. 
The consumption of the corresponding article of coffee, 
under free trade, has, in tiic meanwhile, been more 
than doubled ! 

* ** In the year 1800, when the population of the United King- 

dom was 1 5,1 40, ‘25 8, the whole quantity of tea on which duty was 
})aid, was 20, 508, 805lbs., which gives an average of 27^ ounces 
per head per annum for each individual. In 1810, when the popu- 
lation may be estimated at 1S,554 ,(>:j 9, the quantity on wliicbduty 
was paid, wus 28,469,736lbs., giving only 24^* ounces per head. 
In 1820, the quantity, duty paid, w\as 26, 1 00,000lbs., and the 
population being estimated at 21,193,458, the average per head 
falls to 1 9 2 ounces ; or, in twenty years, the supply had diminished, 
as compared with the population, by 29^ per cent. ! !’' — Report 
of the Liverpool East India xissoclatlon, March, 1828, page 18. 
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The quantity of raw and waste silk imported from 
India and China in 1814 was l,ll6,1131bs. ; in the 
following six years, it averaged l,039,5911bs. only ; 
in the subsequent six years, the average rose to 
l,3f)l,39^1bs. The explanation is edifying : the 
C()m])any’s exports from China had been for many 
years stationary, and in Bengal the Government has 
a virtual monopoly. The whole of the silk filatures are 
in their hands, and the monoply regulations, enacted 
by them in the year 1793, were actually in force down 
to the month of July last, when, after many remon- 
strances on the part of the merchants connected with 
the East India trade, the Board of Controul com- 
pelled the Directors to send out orders to modify them. 
By the regulations in question they claimed a right 
of levying extents, as exercised by the Crown in 
revenue cases in this country ! ! ! By advances 
to the peasantry in the silk districts, and making 
them their debtors, they had in reality rendered the 
cultivators and manufacturers completely subservient 
to them ; reduced them, in sliort, to a condition worse 
than that of Russian serfs or villains. Owing to this 
state of things, and the prohibition on the part of 
Europeans to hold lands, every attempt made by 
private individuals to invest their capital in the 
manufacture of silk ends in ruin, and the virtual 
monopoly in favour of the Company has been esta- 
blished to which we have alluded. The increased 
quantity, in the last six years of tlie statement, has 
arisen chiefly out of indirect importations from China 
by private individuals, consequent u[)on the just and 
politic improvements made in the silk trade in 
this country. In the year 1826, for example, we 
perceive that there is an increase in the impor- 
tation, beyond 1814, of no less than 673,747lbs.; a 
large portion of which is Chinese silk, imported from 
Singapore. 

Indigo is an article in the culture and management 
of which the East India Compariy fortunately does not 
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materially interfere — which is not hurthened by pro- 
tecting duties or heavy imposts ; and above all, which 
receives the benefit, although by no means a full and 
legitimate one, of European skill and capital. Euro- 
peans first began the culture and manufacture of indigo 
about forty-five 3 "ears ago. What was manufactured 
by the natives of India prior to that time was trash 
unfit for the European market, then almost wholly 
supplied by America. There are at present in 
Bengal 309 manufactories of indigo for exportation, 
of which thirty-seven only are conducted by natives, 
and these in imitation of the European process. 
The Indians cannot even imitate us to any advantage 
with so rnan}^ examples before them, for the indigo 
thus jirepared is full fifteen per cent, lower in value 
than that manufactured by Eurojieans : and as to 
indigo made by the old native process, it is still 
wholly unfit for the foreign market ; and even when 
r(?-manufactured by Eurojieans, which is sometimes 
done, it is still a very inferior commodity. The 
average quantity of indigo produced in Bengal 
yearly, may be taken at 8,000, OOOlbs., a precarious 
crop, from its nature; it has sometimes been as low 
as 3,,'>00,()00ll)s., and at other tim.es risen to near 

12.000. 00011)8,^ I^ast year’s produce was equal to 
this lust amount. Here is a property worth about 

2.000. 000/. sterling per annum, created solely by the 
skill, ca[)ital, and i nterprise of British-born suiyects, 
living in India (-n sufferaiice. About four-fifths of 
the consumpiiou of luirope, Asia, and America, is 
now sujiplied with good Bengal indigo; a commodity 
which forty-five years ago had no existence. All 
Bengal indigo is better than all Spanish American 
indigo by aliout 12:^ per cent. Before Europeans 
undertook its culture and manufacture, it was, as 

^ In 1780 , tlir of Ueiy.uil indigo into tliis country was 

2 t5, OOOlbs. In 1S2G, it was 7,07^,/ lOlbs., an increase of more 
than thirty -foil ! 
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already stated, so bad as to be unsaleable in a foreign 
market. 

Another article which owes its existence to Eu- 
ropean ingenuity and enterprise, is the dye procured 
from lac, obtained by a cheap and simple chemical 
process. Previous to the opening of the trade this 
article did not exist. The process was discovered 
by some enterprising Europeans, and even now is 
imitated, but at an humble distance, by the natives ; 
what the latter manufacture seldom being of one- 
half, and often of not one-fourth the value of what 
is prepared by Europeans. Of this article, which 
has in a great measure superseded the high-priced 
one of cochineal, Bengal at present produces about 
800,()001bs. In the last year of the Company’s former 
charter, there ^vas of course none imported into 
(Jreat Britain. In 1824 the exports from Bengal 
to Great Britain amounted to 656, OOOlbs.* 

There are other articles which the capital and 
ingenuity of Europeans have called into existence, or 
greatly extended, since the establishment of the free 
trade, which deserve a short notice; safflower is one 
of these. In 1814 the quantity of this article ex- 
ported from Bengal was about I250cwt.; in 1824 it 
was above 50()0cwt. 

Since the date of the free trade the Chinese, en- 
couraged by European capital and example, disco- 
vered a process for manufacturing pearl sago, by 
which the intrinsic value of the article was more than 
quadrupled, and thus rendered so much more suitable 
for exjjortation to the distant market of Europe. 
Singapore has exported of this article, to Great Bri- 
tain, in a single year, more than 18,0()0cwt., notwith- 
standing that the commodity is burthened with a 
duty little short of 100 per cent, on its prime cost. 

* The advantage gained by this improvement may be judged 
of, when it is known tliat the value of tlie manufactured artiedei 
is six times greater than that of the crude one, wliicii used to be 
imp(nU d. 
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Ore of antimony is another article called into exir 
istence by the free trade. This was discovered for 
the first time, in 1824, to be an abundant produce of 
the island of Borneo. Two years afterwards, 600 
tons of it were sent to Great Britain from the new 
port of Singapore. In 1826 the quantity of foreign 
European ore of antimony imported into London 
amounted to 1386 casks or boxes, and of Bornean 1290 
boxes. In 1827 the quantity of foreign antimony 
imported was 500 boxes, and of Bornean 13,660 
boxes, which became then an ailicle of export as 
well as import. Tin ore is at this moment becoming 
an article of import into Great Britain from the 
Malay countries, which contain the richest and most 
extensive tin districts in the world. This specula- 
tion arose out of a very obvious source : all tlie tin 
of the Malayan countries is stream ore, which it is 
that produces grain tin ; now from this fine ore the 
Chinese, with their utmost skill, can only obtain fifty, 
or, at best, fifty -five per cent, of metal ; and even this 
metal, when it comes to Europe, must be refined 
before it assumes the rank of English grain tin. By 
the skilful process of smelting pursued in this coun- 
try, the Malayan ore has been found to yield near 
three- fourths of its weight of metal instead of one-half ; 
and without further cost or labour the prcKluct is at 
once grain tin. It would not surprise us to find that, in 
a few years, we not only su])plied Europe with this 
article, but that we also sent it back to India and 
China, in the same manner in which we send manu- 
factured cottons to those countries. Tliese minor 
articles are only adverted to, to show the impulse and 
consequent revolution which free trade has produced 
in the Indian commerce, the reader bearing always 
in mind, that not a tithe of the possible com- 
merce of the Indies is yet laid open to British 
enterprise, while its necessary auxiliary, free settle- 
ment, has not been permitted to produce any effect 
at all. 
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We shall now refer to some articles which do not 
receive the advantages of European skill and super- 
intendenoe, and see what the consequence is to their 
production, both in quantity and quality. Cotton- 
wool is one of these. In 1814, the quantity of this 
article imported into Great Britain from India was 
2,850,31811)8.; in 1818 it rose to 67,456, 41 libs., but 
afterwards fell off* greatly from this amount ; and in 
1826 was only 21,1 87,9001bs. The cause of this is 
obvious enough. The rude produce of unassisted 
native industry is wholly incapable of competing 
with the improved produce of European industry in 
the different colonies of America. The best East 
India cotton, which is that brought to this country, 
is inferior in value to the worst that is brought from 
any other country. It is in short nearly in the con- 
dition that Indian indigo was before it was manufac- 
tured by Europeans. The East India cotton in the 
liOndon market, is inferior to the best West India 
cotton by three-pence per pound. It is just half 
tlie value of Berbice cotton. The best cotton of 
tlie Spanish main is by full fifty per cent, superior 
to it. Pernambuco and Egyptian cotton are 100 per 
cent, better. Bourbon, Manilla, and Sea Island 
cottons are superior in a still greater ratio. To 
what is such inferiority owing, but to this — 
that the skill of Europeans is directed to the culture 
and prej)aration of all tliese varieties, while the 
East India cotton is left to the rude and slovenly 
industry of the native inhabitants? In fact, no at- 
tempt whatever has been made to improve the 
produce of India. It is grown, prepared, and 
brought to market, just as it was three hundred years 
ago, and in all likelihood three thousand. The soil 
and climate of India must not be blamed for this. 
Tliey are equal in capability to those of any other 
portion of the tropical world, and superior to th^ 
greater number. Cotton is not an article of difficult 
production, or one requiring a capricious selection of 
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soil and climate. The enumeration of varieties 
which we have above given, shows that a moderate 
share of skilful culture is sufficient to bring it to 
perfection, in any soil of competent fertility and suit- 
ableness in North and South America, in Africa, and in 
Asia, from the ecpiator to the JiOth degree of latitude 
on both sides of it ; and, in longitude, from the 
Philippine Islands on the one side, round to the 
Mauritius on the other. Why, it may be asked, do 
not British- born subjects engage in the culture of 
cotton in the same manner in which they engage 
in the culture and manufacture of indigo ? The 
answer is easy. The quantity of British capital 
which is allowed, under existing regulations, to 
benefit the agriculture of India is com])aratively 
trifling; and it is more advantageously employed 
in producing indigo than in improving cotton. A 
few hundred acres of land are sufficient to invest 
a large ca})ital in indigo, and a very small number 
of Europeans is sufficient for su[)erinter)dence. 
Thousands of acres would not be sufficient for the 
same investment of cotton. From the small number 
of Europeans, there could be no adequate super- 
intendence over so wide an extent of country ; and 
there could be no security against depredation, in a 
commodity far more liable to it than the other. 
Moreover, to imjirove the cotton of Imlia, the 
present annual and coarse varieties must be sup- 
planted by perennial and iiner ones — a circumstance 
which would occasion a complete revolution in this 
branch of husbandry, a revolution which could only 
be effected by European j)roprietors or their tenants : 
besides all this, the introduction of expensive machi- 
nery, both for cleaning and packing, would be neces- 
sary. What European in his senses, holding land at 
high rent from a native proprietor, from year to year, 
in a country where no civil suit is brought to trial 
under three years from its institution, and often not 
under seven, and where, by law, he may be removed 



from bis [property for ever, with or without offence, 
would enter upon so precarious a speculation ? 

^Ve come now to an article which feels the full 
force of all the impediments thrown in its way, viz. 
sugar. The Government of the country enters into 
a competition in it* with the merchant ; European 
industry is excluded from its culture and its manu- 
facture; and the Legislature steps in with its dis- 
criminating duty, to complete the work of restraint, 
and nearly of destruction. 

The quantity of sugar imjmrted into Great Britain 
from the East Indies in 1814, was only 43,789cwt. ; 
in 1826 it rose to 342,853cvvt. No less than 
186,245cwt. of this is the produce of the Island of 
Mauritius ; that is to say, the imports into this 
country from a })etty and rather barren island are 
greatcT, in the grand staple of the tropic'al world, 
not only than that id' all British India, v/ith its area 
of 600,000 square miles, but of tlie whole of the 
Eastern world put together, the said inland except- 
ed, embracing a population of certainly not less 
than 300,000,000 of inhabitants. In the first year 
of the free trade, the importations from India were 
124,318cwt. Down to 1820 there was no extraor- 
dinary increase ; for until that year the grow th of 
sutrar in the Mauritius was not extensive. In tliis 
year the latter rose from 5,678, 8881hs., which it 
was in 1819, to 1 4,524,755)hs. ; in 1823 it rose to 
27,400,88711)8. It was in this last ye ar that the duties 
on Mauritius sugars, heretofore the same with tJjose 
upon other Indian sugars, were equalised with the 
produce of the West Indies. This reduction of du- 
ties, however, could not have affected the produce 
of that year. To what, then, is this extraordinary 
increase to be ascribed, in an island of very limited 
extent, of no remarkable fertility of soil in compa- 
rison with the millions of available acres in Hin- 
dustan, and where the labours of agriculture are 
peculiarly precarious, in consequence of the preva- 



lence of destructive hurricanes ? A new soil, as yet 
unexhausted by the bad husbandry inseparable from 
the exclusive cultivation of sugar, the labour of 
cheap slaves, the introduction of European machi- 
nery, and the superintendance of European resident 
proprietors, are the true causes. The Mauritius 
•sugar was at first of a very inferior quality, and a 
great deal of it is so still. The best of it is no^ 
superior to the best Bengal sugar, the only de- 
scription which can be imported into this country, 
by about 5h per cent. During the last eight 
years there have been sent to the islands of Bour- 
bon and Mauritius, but chiefly to the latter, by a 
single iron founder, no less than 200 sugar-mills^, 
the greater number of them with steam engines 
attached. To the territories of the East India Com- 
pany not one has been sent — no such improvements are 
introduced there ! Here, the sugar-cane continues to be 
grown by the same rude husbandry, and sugar manu- 
factured by the same miserable processes as, in all 
human probability, three** thousand years ago. Tlie land 
belongs exclusively to the natives, European skill and 
capital are carefully and systematically excluded, and 
as long as this imfiolitic and absurd restraint continues 
the sugars of India will be inferior, and will be costly ; 
and it is even doubtful whether, if India enjoyed the 
monopoly which is now enjoyed against it, it would 
be capable, with all its advantages of soil, climate, 
extent, and free labour, of competing with the British 
West Indies. Unquestionaldy it would not with 
those portions of tropical America possessed of a soil 
xind climate equal to its own. 

A short description of the Indian modes of growth 
and manufacture, will at once show the reader that 
it is hopeless to expect either a good or cheap pro- 
duct. The grower is a miserable peasant, without 

* Mr. William Fawcett, of Liverpool, a gentleman of great 
ingenuity, and who has for many years conducted one of the 
most extensive iron founderies in the kingdom. 
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skill and without capital, who neither manures his 
ground, understands how to relieve it by a rotation 
of crops, or makes any attempt to improve the va- 
riety of the plant. The sugar-mill consists of two 
small rollers, from four to six inches in diameter, 
turned, in opposition to each other, by two men, or a 
wretched bullock. The boiling utensils are four small 
Coarse earthen pots, of about the value of two-pence. 
The grinding, boiling, and distilling houses are one 
and the same, and consist of four Stakes driven in 
the ground, with a mat over them for a roof. The first 
manufacturer carries the process no further than 
expissating the juice, the result being an ugly brown 
mass containing both the sugar and molasses. This 
unsightly product is carried to another description of 
manufacturer, fifteen, twenty, or even a hundred miles 
off, who ro-dissolves it, and, with the assistance of 
alkalis to neutralise the acid wliich has been formed 
through the tedious and paltry process of his pre- 
decessor, gets, after all, no more than 25 per cent, 
of sugar, and this ill granulated, and deficient in 
saccharine matter. 

The sugar-cane is known to be an indigenous pro- 
duct of India, and in fact it is, more or less, a {)roduct 
of agriculture in every considerable’ country of tlie 
vast regions comprehended under that name, from 
the 8th degree of South, to the 30th degree of North 
latitude, and from Persia to China, both inclusive. 
Of all this wide extent, there is no portion more 
suitable to its growth than our own possessions*. 
This, indeed, is a point so long admitted, that it need 
not be insisted upon. To produce abundance yf 
sugar in India, and of the best quality, all that is 
necessary is to remove the impolitic restraints on the 

* ** And I can answer for myself, that in the whole range of 
Calcutta, from Dacca to Delhi, and thence through the greater 
part of Rajpootana and Malwah, the raising of sugar is as \isual 
a part of husbandry, as turnips or potatoes in England.” — Bisho'- 

Hkbei^’s Jj^arnafj Vol. II., p. 381. 
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settlement of Europeans. The inevitable effect will 
be the immediate ai)[)Hcation of European capital, skill, 
and machinery, to the production of the most important 
of all troj)ical commodites ; and one without a free cul- 
ture and free commerce in which, half our expectations 
of extended commerce with the East must end in 
disappointment. 

As in the case of cotton, it may be asked, why 
European skill is not at present applied to the pro- 
duction of sugar,* as it is to that of indigo ^ The reason 
is very obvious ; more skill and more caj)ital are 
required in the one pursuit than in the other : the 
culture of the indigo plant is simple, and the returns 
rapid ; that of the sugar-cane complex and tedious. 
An indigo crop is reaped in three months from the 
time of sow ing ; a crop of sugar-cane takes four times 
as long to come to maturity. A crop of sugar-cane 
is liable to depredation in an open, unfenced, and 
unprotected country ; one of indigo to hardly -any at 
all. Indigo works, capable of producing yearly 
10,000/, worth of the dye, may be constructed for 
about the sum of 700/. ; sugar w^orks, capable of 
yielding a produce of equal value, would require an 
investment of capital to the amount of 254,000/. 
Who would invest such a capital in a country where 
he can neither buy nor sell land, nor receive security 
upon it, where the judge and the magistrate are hos- 
tile, because labouring under the usual prejudice and 
delusion of their caste, and where the administration 
of justice is in such a state that an api)eal to it is 
nearly hopeless ? 

There si one great source of extending the trade 
of Great Britain wdth India, and of improving the 
wealth and industry of India itself, to which it will 
be proper shortly to advert — the abolition of the 
East India Company’s monopolies of opium and salt. 
From the British dominions, and other portions of 
India, there are exported to China, the adjacent 
countries on the Continent, and the Indian islands, 
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yearly, about 12,500 chests of opium, or in round 
numbers about l,750,000lbs. weight : this is exchanged 
in the countries in question to the annual value of 
about three millions sterling^. The consumers, 
besides using opium medicinally, use it also in 
the same manner in which we use claret, brandy, 
&c. The good people of England have a pre- 
judice against opium eating, and opium smoking: 
they associate these practices with, running mucks, 
and other horrid offences, with whicli they have no 
more to do than with horse or sheep-stealing. The 
worthy and well-meaning abettors of this prejudice 
should understand that the Chinese, who consume 
three-fourths of all the quantity to which we have 
alluded, never run a muck, and are the most indus- 
trious, the most sober, and, upon the whole, even the 
most moral people of the Indies. The East India 
Company, however, takes advantage of the prejudice, 
such as it is, and while it pockets about a million 
sterling yearly by encouraging the alleged immorality, 
makes it the pretext for continuing a grievous mono- 
poly, equally injurious to trade as to agriculture f. 

Opium, under the native government of India, 
grown indiscriminately, wherever there was soil and 


* This niiglity consumption, which it is alleged must cither 
poison or demoralise the Chinese Empire, amounts, reckoning the 
population at the lowest estimate ever made of it, or millions, 
to about of an ounce per head per annum. It is liardly enoiigli 
to adbrd moderate relief from occasional fits of tlie tooth-ache, 
if the inhabitants of that country have their due share of this 
malady. 

j“ The East India Company exhibits the most ludicrous coquet- 
ting upon this subject which can well be imagined. It prohibits 
its own ships, under the severest penalties, from smuggling opium 
into China (the whole trade is contraband), while it encourages, 
by every means consistent with the monopoly, the practice of 
smiiggling in others. A few years ago, the Company’s opium was 
packed in half chests and small balls, for the express aiul avowed 
convenience of the smuggling trade. The plan totally failed, but 
was we*l meant. 

C 
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climate suitable for its culture. In its old provinces 
the East India Company forbade its cvdture except 
in two districts : they paid the "cultivator about 14/. 
per chest, and this chest they sold at a price which 
for some years back has seldom been under 200/., 
and occasionally reached 400/. The quantity pro- 
duced under this system had varied very little for 
thirty years. Matters went on very smoothly, and 
the monopoly was declared to be perfect, just, and 
judicious, until some unforeseen and untoward events 
took place. The first of these was the introduction of 
Turkey opium into China and the Indian islands, by 
the Americans. The yearly import of this article, by 
these interlopers, may be estimated at the value of 
200,0Q0/. The East India Company took alarm, lest 
any British subject should benefit by this branch of 
trade, and with the consent of the authorities in Eng- 
land, always readily granted upon such occasions, they 
imposed a prohibitory duty on all foreign opium,of 24^. 
per lb. if imported in British bottoms, and of 48.?. if 
imported in foreign ones — a duty, in the first case, of 
four and twenty-fold the prime cost of the article, 
and in the second, of double that amount ! ! The 
effect is as complete a monopoly to the Americans as 
the Americans could desire. 

The next untoward event was the discovery that 
opium, as an article of free culture, %vas produced in 
certain of the provinces coded to us lately by the 
Mahrattas. Nothing couiu exceed the consternation 
produced by the unhapjjy discovery, that the new 
country was of such peculiar fertility — for none but 
the most fertile will produce the drug. It was found 
that the free trader gave the cultivator 60/. for 
the same quantity that the Company gave 14/. for. 
The Company resolved upon securing the monopoly, 
and the consequences are sufficiently amusing and 
instructive. The cultivators and proprietors of the 
conquered provinces had swords in their hands, and 
would not be satisfied to receive 14/. for what was in 
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reality worth 60/. The Company, therefore, com- 
menced a competition with the private merchant, 
giving larger prices than ever, and in the hopeful pro- 
ject of driving all competitors out of the market, 
expended in one year (1822-3) between 600,000/. 
and 700 , 060 ?. sterting* ! Before this undertaking, the 
^\^le produce of Malwa, the acquisition in question, 
was about one thousand chests a year: competi-' 
tion has multiplied it seven-fold in less than five 
years. We have,seen that, in thirty years, the Com- 
pany, although avowedly desirous, had not, on the 
monopoly system, been able to raise the quantity in 
their old provinces by a single chest : this is not all, 
free competition has not only augmented the quantity, 
but improved the quality of the Malwa opium. A 
chest of Malwa opium used to sell in China for 750 
dollars only, when Bengal sold for 1000 dollars; it is 
now in the highest estimation of the two : nay, for 
that matter, the monopoly system had produced such 
a deterioration in what used to be the best description 
of the latter, that by recent accounts it was selling 
at the rate of 140 dollars per cliest less than the 
Malwaf. This is enough to put monopolies out of 
fashion. It need hardly be insisted, that the mono- 
poly, on the part of the state, of a staple produce of 
the soil of any country, is a violation of the sacred 

* They also forced treaties upon the neighbouring petty 
princes, for tlie discouragement of growing the po])py, of the 
same cliaracter as tliose imposed by tlie Dutch East India Com- 
pany on the petty chiefs of the Moluccas, in the notorious spice 
trade. 

'f Mr. Tucker, of the East India Direction, makes the 
following eulogy upon the monopoly system : “ The confi- 

dence of the exporting merchant and foreign consumer was 
gradually secured, and in the course of a few years a chest 
of opium, bearing the Com])any^s marks, passed among tlic 
Malays and Chinese like a bank note, unexamined and un- 
questioned.” lliis may be Compared with the following recent 
accounts from China : “ The new Patna opium was in very bad 
repute, being nearly unsaleable, even at the prevailing low rates.” 
•^Indian Newspaper, “The acknowledged inferiority of the 
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rights of property, and an obstacle as great, thrown 
in the way of agricultural improvement, as if that 
state, having the power, were to curse some of the 
richest portions of the land with sterility. The ex- 
port and import trade, carried on l)y the British 
dominions through this single article, is six millions 
sterling. What might it not be, if capital and indusfey 
had free and legitimate scope ? Even the* reven^,v 
which for many years has been at best stationary, or 
indeed rather declining, might, through a system of 
fair and moderate taxation, be improved, naturally 
augmenting in the ratio of augmented trade, and cul- 
ture^. There is certain ground for supposing that 
this would be the inevitable result, for the consumption 
yearly increases every where, but especially in China; 
and this, if it were an evil, which it is not, the 
Company must not complain, for they are already 
the abettors of this policy, and gain largely by 
their connivance. When the monopoly was com- 
plete, the yearly consumption of the last-named 
country used to be reckoned at two thousand five 
hundred chests, valued at about two millions and 
a half of dollars; and on monopoly principles it 
was deemed stationary, and fixed for ever. Turkey 
atid Malwa opium having been introduced, it rose, in 
18211, to five thousand chests ; in 1824<, to six thousand 
five hundred, and in 1826 to upwards of ten thousand, 
worth about eight million*^ of dollars ! ^ 

Salt, as every body knows, is made an object of 
monopoly by the Indian Government. The salt 

opium from the third and fourth Calcutta sales has alarmed 
the dealers, and has rendered them timid in touching Patna 
opium at all — not even that to the quality of whicli there can be 
no objection.” — Ibid. 

“ The purchasers of the bad opium, at the Calcutta sales, 
claim compensation, at the rate of from ,90/. to 100/. The 
government, confessing the inferiority of the opium, allowed from 
40/, to 50/.” — Opium Correspondence^ Calcutta, 

^ Last year, the opium revenue was about 300,000/. less than 
the average of the preceding years. 
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used by the Indians is of four descriptions: first, 
there is a little rock salt used, imported from the 
Persian gulf, and the countries on the western fron- 
tier of India. The inhabitants of the northern pro- 
vinces use salt obtained, by solar evaporation, from 
certain salt lakes. In Bengal, the salt commonlyf 
used is produced by boiling the dirty and slimy brine* 
of the pestiferous marshes at the estuary of the 
Ganges. The inhabitants of the southern portion of 
tlie peninsula use fine bay salt, manufactured on the 
coasts of Malabar and Coromandel. The two last 
only arc objects of monopoly ; the others, of ordinary 
but heavy taxation. The Bengal salt is procured by a 
hasty evaporation, through a miserable process, and 
costs about 5Ss, per ton*. It is computed that about 
125,000 labourers are engaged in the manufacture 
of this commodity, although the whole quantity 
produced be only 150,000 tons; that is, the labour 
of li/5 men from November to June, the whole 
manufacturing season, is required for the production 
of a single ton of salt. These labourers are in a virtual 
state of slavery, every man of them being in debt to the 
East India Company, inextricably and for life, and 
not daring to engage in any other employment, by 

express law.” A considerable number, accordirtg 
to the official returns, are yearly devoured by tigers, 
and mucli greater carried off by dysenteries and 
fevers f . A small quantity of the fine bay salt of 
Coromandel and Malabar is allowed to be imported 
into Bengal by special license, and this also is mono- , 
polised. The whole population subject to the monopoly, 
in Bengal, is estimated at thirty millions.The consump- 
tiorf of salt, therefore, for man, beast, and the arts, is at 
the rate of thirteen pounds per head per annum ! The 
eflect of the monopoly is, to keep the produce of salt 

^ The sum actually paid to the manufacturer is thirty per 
cent, less than this, 'fhe difference is made up by agency, 
establishment, warehousing, &c. 

f Sv'e Appendix. 
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stationary, w^ile it is admitted that the population, 
and even the wealth of the country, is increasing. As 
to the taxation which it produces, it is sometimes as 
low as 300 per cent., and sometimes as high as 500, 
for fluctuation and uncertainty are among the other 
blessings of the system^. 

Let us see the advantages that would accrue from 
getting rid of this nuisance. The price of salt, ob- 
tained by tlie cheap process of solar evaporation, on 
the coasts of Coromandel or Malabar, is about Gs. 6d, 
per ton, or about one-eighth part of the Bengal prices. 
Superior salt to tliat of Bengal may now be had at 
Liverpool for 9*^. per ton, or near one-sixth part of the 
price of Bengal salt. The Malabar salt is excluded 
from the consumption of Bengal, because the quantity 
admissable is expressly limited ; and because, before 
quitting the place of manufacture, it is already taxed 
througli the local monopoly there. As to English salt, it 
is charged with a prohibitory duty of 8/. per ton ; that 
is to say, a duty of between 1600 and 1700 per cent, 
on the prime cost. This is encouraging free trade with 
a vengeance ! The contingency was not provided for in 
the charter; but the Local Government of India, in 
great alarm for its privileges, on the arrival of a 
cargo or two from Liverpool, hastened for relief to 
the home authorities, and speedily obtained it in the 
prohibitory duty just quoted. C. 

In a free trade, with moderate duties, it is pretty 
certain that either a b^^itor and more economical 
system for the manufacture of Bengal salt must be 
pursued, or foreign salt must supersede it ; the latter 
will most probably be the case, on account of the 
great insalubrity and natural unsuitableness of the 
situations in wljich it is manufactured. In this 
case 125,000 labourers, and a population of pro- 
bably not less than half a million of people, will 
be emancipated from a real slavery, and their 
services will be instantly available, where they are 
* See A])pendix. 
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most required, in clearing and cultivating the thinly- 
peopled, the unhealthy, but the rich and extensive 
fens which form the estuaries of the great rivers, 
and which are now nearly in a state of nature. It is 
unnecessary to say, that cheap salt will be an especial 
blessing, in a country where the inhabitants, living 
on an insipid vegetable diet, consider it peculiarly a 
necessary of life. It will not l)e rating the increase too 
high, at eighteen pounds a head per annum, for the 
present population : it will, in all likelihood, be a 
great deal more ; for not only will the consumption 
be, as usual, greatly enhanced by a lower price, but 
the use of foreign salt will, in this case, extend to 
countries from which the present supply is excluded 
by its dearness and badness. This will add above 
200,000 tons yearly to the import trade of the Bengal 
provinces, a greater immediate improvement in our 
trading and shipping interests than can well be con- 
templated from any local measure whatever. It is 
imj)ossible to imagine countries better circumstanced 
for a commercial intercourse than Bengal and the 
southern provinces of our dominions, or that natu- 
rally stand more in need of each other’s assistance. 
Bengal is a great grain country, without any natural 
supply of salt except the bad and imperfect one 
furnisljed by the muddy estuary of the Ganges. 
The supply for a territory of full one hundred 
and fifty thousand square miles, and for thirty 
millions of people, is drawn from about two hun- 
dred miles of a noisome, unhealthy, and almost in- 
accessible coast. The southern provinces are gene- 
rally sterile, and subject to frequent dearths and 
famines; but from soil and climate they are pecu- 
liarly suited for the proAction of a cheap and ample 
supply of salt, the very commodity which the former 
country stands so much in need of. Even under 
the present restricted system they furnish yearly to 
Bengal about 26,000 tons. The shipping at present 
engaged in carrying this salt to Bengal, and grain to 
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the Coromandel coast, amounting to several hundreds, 
are almost exclusively native vessels, of such wretched 
construction and outfit, that they can make but a 
single voyage a year. In a free trade, England will 
no doubt supply a great deal of the salt required in 
the Bengal provinces, and her shipping will, at all 
events, participate in the coasting trade of India, as 
connected with this branch of trade. From this slight 
sketch, to the accuracy of which there are thousands 
to testify, the reader may judge of the extent of the 
injury to fair commerce, and the interests, comforts, 
and happiness of the native inhabitants, which is in- 
flicted by the monopoly, and the exclusion of Euro- 
pean commerce and settlement*. Let him imagine 
the Legislature of this country confining the manu- 
facture of salt, for the whole consumption of the 
United Kingdom, to a few miles of damp, rainy, and 
unhealthy coast, where it would be conducted to the 
greatest possible disadvantage, and to the exclusion, 
except in driblets, of the produce of other portions of 
the United Kingdom, where it could be produced at a 
sixth or an eighth part of the cost ; let him imagine 
nearly a total exclusion of foreign salt, required in cur- 
ing fish and meat ; let him imagine a monopoly, by the 
Government, of the whole consumption of the king- 
dom, which shall enhance the first cost four, five, 
six, or seven fold ; let him imagine the best portion 
of the capital, shipping, and enterprise of the country 
excluded from the trade in salt, and still he will have 
but a very inadequate and imperfect notion of the 
injuries inflicted by the Indian salt monopoly. 

Every important and valuable article of the pro- 
duction of India has been at one time or another 
under the seal of monopolyj^ A modern and rational 
thinker might almost be t^pted to believe that 

* Cvaisli-born subjects are, by the existing laws, expressly 
excluded from tbe salt trade. Now and then an English ship 
is granted the favour of importing it, at a low freight, for and on 
account of the monopoly — and this is the only exception. 
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the real object of, European governments, in their 
East India policy, was to lock up commercial 
industry; and to do themselves, and every other 
party concerned, as much injury as possible. Mono- 
polies, under the various pleas of profit, necessity, 
and expediency, are defended to the last extremity, 
and never willingly relinquished. The cinnamon 
trade affords a curious specimen of this. His Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in humble imitation of the Dutch 
and English East India Companies, still makes a 
monopoly of the culture of cinnamon. Ceylon is 
almost the only country in the world which produces 
cinnamon in great perfection and great cheapness; 
indeed nearly the only country which produces it at 
all. Generally speaking, the soil of Ceylon is rather 
sterile ; but for this particular commodity both it and 
the climate are peculiarly suitable. The best soils for 
its growth are dry and sandy places, neither fit for 
the growth of corn nor for ordinary colonial produc- 
tions. What does the Government, professing all 
the while its earnest desire to promote the agricul- 
tural and commercial prosperity of the country, do 
in this case? It steps in to stifle, by means which 
have never failed to do so, the extended culture of 
the staple produce of the country — of the only pro- 
duction for which the country is remarkable. If his 
Majesty, the Emperor of all the Russias, professing 
to desire the improvement of Poland, should take 
into his own imperial hands the whole growth of corn 
in that country, he would not more effectually arrest 
its wealth and prosperity than does the Government 
Sf Ceylon that of the colony, by its monopoly of cin- 
namon. The Government holds extensive planta- 
tions of cinnamon, and i^ohibits every one else from 
planting even a tree of it for ornament in their gar- 
dens. There is nothing but mischief in this pro- 
ceeding: cinnamon grows where nothing else will 
grow : Ceylon is not a grain country : even with the 
false direction given to its industry and capital by 
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their exclusion from the culture of cinnamon, it has 
never grown grain enough for its own consumption^. 
The consequences of this system are just as usual : 
the produce has been stationary for many years, and 
is unsaleable at prices to remunerate the Govern- 
ment for its mischievous and vexatious proceeding. 
It has been alleged, that there is no increasing taste 
in the consumer for cinnamon, but there is not 
the slightest foundation for such an assertion. 
The consumer does not choose to pay monopoly 
prices, and therefore has recourse to substitutes. 
Of these substitutes, the chief is the inferior com- 
modity of cassia, which within the last few years 
has been exported from China to Europe and 
America in immetise quantities. The whole quan- 
tity of cinnamon produced, in Ceylon, docs not 
appear to exceed 400,0001bs. yearly. In 1825, the 
Americans, and English free traders, indirectly, 
exported cassia, from China, to the amount of 
l,690,8911bs., or more than four times as much as 
the whole produce of Ceylon. In 1826, the cinnamon 
sold in this country, on account of the Government, 
was only 108,8101bs., and the quantity taken for 
home consumption was but 13,8251bs. In the same 
year, the cassia imported was 438,1 851bs., and the 
quantity taken for home consumption very nearly 
40,0001bs. The average price of a pound of cassia 
is 9^.5 and the duty 1.9. The price of the worst cinna- 
mon 1,9. lOd.y of the best 6.9. Qd., and the duty in both 
cases 2^. 6d. Of course few, indeed, can afford to 
buy cinnamon, and cassia is consequently substitute* 
Every accessible portion of India has been maIR 

* That country (Ceylon) might be one of the happiest, as it 
is one of the loveliest, spots in the universe, if some of tlic old 
Dutch laws were done away ; among whicli, in my judgment, the 
chief are the monopoly of cinnamon, and the compulsory labour 
of the peasants on the high roads, and in other species of Corvecs. 
The Candian provinces, where neither of these exist, seem to 
be the most prosperous parts of the country,” — Heber’s Journal^ 
Vol. II. 
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rially benefited by the influx of British capital, in- 
adequate as it still is. Thus, the whole export 
and import trade of Calcutta, in the last year of 
the East India Company’s close monopoly, was 
6 , 911 , 774 /., on the average of the first seven years 
of free trade, every article of export or import 
having greatly fallen in price ; still the trade rose 
to 11,158,889/. Our whole trade in the straits of 
Malacca, in 1814, was short of a million sterling. 
At present it considerably exceeds 4,000,000/. The 
trade of ^ombay and its dependencies has in like 
manner sustained a vast increase; so has that of 
China, although not in our hands. In 1812 (we do 
not quote the immediately subsequent years, because 
the American trade was interrupted by war), the 
whole import trade of the Americans into China 
amounted to 3,132,810 Spanish dollars. In 1825 
it had risen to 7,776,301 Spanish dollars. 

These are but a few of the facts which might 
easily be adduced to invalidate the statements made 
by the East India Company and their friends, but 
twelve short years back. Had the legislature, or 
rather the nation, listened to these predictions, the 
commerce of the country would at this moment, 
reckoning only the direct intercourse between Great 
Britain and India, have been full 5,000,000/. per 
annum less than it actually is. The Indian commerce, 
in a word, would have been carried on, on the same 
drowsy principles as for the last two centuries ; and 
it would have been unprofitable to every one con- 
cerned in it, except the few who enjoyed the patro- 
ftfege which sprung out of its abuses. 

It is in vain to expect that either the agriculture 
or trade to India can ever become of the vastness 
and importance of which they are both susceptible, 
until improved and extended by the unlimited and 
unshackled application of British capital and intelli- 
gence. In respect to agriculture especially, the free 
settlement of Englishmen is loudly called for, as a 
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measure not only of expediency, but of real necessity. 
The whole productions of Indian husbandry, that are 
abandoned to the exclusive management of the natives, 
through the restraints and penalties of the monopoly, 
are inferior to the similar productions of every other 
tropical country ; they are not only inferior to the 
productions of British colonial industrj^ but to those of 
French, Dutch, Spanish — even to those of Portuguese 
industry: they are in every case also inferior to the 
corresponding productions of Chinese industry^. To 
what is this to be ascribed but to the |^ovenliness 
and ignorance of a semi-barbarous people ? The 
whole is a mere affair of civilization ; and in so far as 
the Hindus are inferior to Europeans and to Chinese 
in real skill and intelligence, so must be the pro- 
ductions of their agricultural, their manufacturing, or 
their any other kind of useful industry. 

We shall bring before our readers a few of the 
commodities in which this inferiority is exemplified: 
Sugar, cotton, cochineal, rice, ginger, turmeric, 
madder, tamarinds, tobacco, raw silk, coffee, rum, 
and arrow root, are all examples. The following com* 
parative table exhibits a few of the results. We 
give the prices of the highest quality in each case : 
had we given the average, the comparison would 
have been still more disadvantageous to tlie East 
Indies. Indigo, the sole production of the soil 
which receives any thing like adequate benefit from 
European capital and direction, is also the sole ex- 
ception to the inferiority of Indian productions. What 
has been effected in this, it is clear enough may be 
effected in every other commodity, if we do not wil- 
fully and wantonly make positive laws to prevent it. 

* The superiority of the Chinese over the Hindus is evinced in 
a very exemplary manner in the article of sugar-candy, the only 
description of refined sugar used in India. This commodity is 
manufactured nearly throughout all India, but is of so inferior 
a description, that the European residents are almost wholly sup- 
plied from China. The best Chinese sugar-candy is more valua- 
ble than the best of that of Bengal by full 28 per cent. 
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Sugar .... percwt. 
Sugar-candy . . per cwt. 

Cotton .... per lb. 
Cochineal . . . per lb. 

Rice per cwt. 

Ginger .... percwt. 
Turmeric . . . per cwt. 

Tobacco . . . per lb. 

Raw Silk . . . per lb. 

Coffee .... per cwt. 
Indigo . . . , per lb. 

Hides, Ox and Cow, per lb. 
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The soil and climate of India must in no respect 
be charged with the rudeness and imperfection of 
Indian products. Our own dominions, extending 
from near the equator to at least the thirtieth degree 
of Nortk latitude, and from the sixty-third to the 
ninety-sixtli of East longitude, embrace a prodigious 
diversity of soils and climates, capable of yielding 
an infinite variety of useful productions, calculated to 
enrich the country and extend its foreign commerce, 
and for the improvement or creation of which an 
infusion of European skill, capital, and enterprise, 
are alone necessary. It is notorious, that without 
them the unaided skill of the native Indians is un- 
equal to the production of any commodity where 
such capital, skill, and enterprise are demanded, so 
as to give them any chance in a competition with the 
parallel products of other countries similarly, or even 
less advantageously gifted. Those acquainted with 
the details of Indian husbandry and commerce 
will readily confess that the productions of the 
country derive every reasonable, or possible advantage 
from soil, climate, and situation, but none whatever 
from the skill and industry of the native inhabitants. 
In short, it may be said that it is only through the 
peculiar bounty of nature that India is enabled to 
sustain any trade with Europe at all, and especially 
with Great Britain. Her exclusive, or nearly exclu- 
sive production (if the comparison lie with other 
colonial possessions) of such articles as tin, borax, 
saltpetre, silk, lac, black pepper, cardamoms, cloves, 
nutmegs, cinnamon, a variety of useful gums, sago, 
&c. &c., force her commerce, as it were, upon the 
nations of Europe, despite the impolitic and very 
absurd restraints by which it would almost seem that 
it was the systematic object of European policy to 
oppress or destroy it; as if the trade pf some three 
hundred millions of people was an evil to be guarded 
against. 

What, but the exclusion of European settlement, 
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hinders, in our Indian dominions, the extensive cul- , 
tiire of the peculiar productions of America, and even 
of China? The indigenous products of India have been 
transferred to America, and there, under the direc- 
tion of European skill, they far surpass in goodness and 
quantity those of their original country; — witness 
the sugar-cane, the cotton-plant, coffee, rice, and even 
indigo, until, in its native country, the production of* 
this last fell into the hands of Europeans. Have the 
Indians retaliated upon the American colonists ? 
Where is our Indian annatto, our Indian cocoa, our 
Indian vanilla? Indian cochineal is of about one-sixth 
part the value of that of Mexico; Indian tobacQp is 
certainly not of one-third the value, in any case, of the 
produce of Virgijiia, Maryland, or Cuba. India is in 
a similar predicament in regard to China : situated 
close to that country, in daily intercourse with it, 
receiving yearly into our settlements hundreds, or 
thousands of emigrants from thence, and posses- 
sing the same soils, climates, and physical aspects, as 
the most favoured of the tea provinces of that em- 
pire, not one pound of tea has ever been grown in our 
Indian possessions. Not one attempt has been made 
to rear this valuable plant, while such efforts have 
been frequent in distant and uncongenial European 
colonies^. Silk affords another example of the per- 
nicious tendency of our policy : before the manu- 
facture was commenced under the European Govern- 
ment, Indian silk was a rude commodity, wholly 
unfit for exportation. What is still manufactured by 
the natives of the country is a very inferior commo- 
dity ; nay, what is manufactured under the direction 

^ “ The tea plant grows wild all through Kemaoon, but can not 
be made use of, from an emetic quality which it possesses. I’his 
might, perhaps, be removed by cultivation, but the experiment 
has never been tried. For the cultivation of tea, I should appre- 
hend both the soil, hilly surface, and climate of Kemaoon, in all 
which it resembles the tea provinces of China, extremely favour- 
able .'’ — Bishojy Hebei?, Vol. I., p, 5iy. 
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of the monopoly is considerably inferior to the pro- 
duce of free industry in China. 

It is our business now, to show that the settlement 
of India by British subjects would not only be useful 
in a commercial point of view, but that, as a measure 
of general policy, it is not only safe but expedient 
— ^nay, absolutely necessary, toward the security and 
m ainten ance of our Indian power. 

The following are the arguments which, at various 
times have been adduced against the policy of Euro- 
pean settlement : — 

The Hindus are a peculiar and timid race ; and 
if EuiDpeans were permitted to hold lands, they 
would soon dispossess the native inhabitants. 

If Europeans were permitted to settle, their offences 
against native usages and institutions would dis- 
gust the inhabitants of the country, who would rebel, 
and expel us from India. 

If Europeans were to settle in India they would 
soon colonise the country, and Great Britain would 
lose her Indian possessions, in the exact same manner 
in which she lost her American colonies. 

If we civilise the Hindus, or, in other words, if 
we govern them well, they will become enlightened, 
rebel against us, expel us from the country, and es- 
tablish a Native Government. 

One would expect, from the assertions of the advo- 
cates of restriction, that such relations as subsist 
between the people of India and ourselves had no 
parallel in the history of the world. There are, 
however, many cases exactly similar in every essen- 
tial point, and we shall advert to a few of them. 
The Mahomedans of Persia and Tartary kept these 
same Hindus in subjection for full seven centu- 
ries. They were rude, they were intolerant, they 
persecuted for conscience sake. They were, at first 
at least, necessarily ignorant of the language, manners, 
and habits of the aboriginal inhabitants ; and when 
they became acquainted with them, it was only to 
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treat them with derision or contempt. They altered 
the whole laws of the kingdom : they imposed Ma- 
homedan institutions, and a Mahomedan language. 
Yet, with all this, there were few insurrections against 
their authority ; and in the above long period of seven 
centuries not one successful case of rebellion. One 
race of Mahomedans and one dynasty succeeded to 
another race and another dynasty, in the dominion 
of India. The patient and docile Hindus quietly 
looked on and paid their homage and their taxes to 
each successive conqueror. In a word, they sub- 
mitted to braver and more civilised races than them- 
selves, which was in the natural order of things. 
The Mahomedans were not prohibited from occupying 
the soil. They, in fac^ became possessed of extensive 
estates in land throughout the country, but the 
Hindus were not, inconsequence, dispossessed. The 
Moslems constitute at present, through emigration or 
conversion, full one,;seventh part of the whole popula- 
tion ; that is, they amount to perhaps fifteen millioil9t)f 
settlers. Still the Hindus held, after so many centuries 
of rude dominion, by far the larger portion of the 
land, down to the moment when we ourselves became 
possessed of the sovereignty of the country. This is 
rather a strong case. It may be rationally asked, 
will one of the most civilised and humane of the 
nations of Europe, in a civilised age, act a worse, 
or a weaker part than the semibarbarians of Persia 
and Tartary, in a very barbarous one ? 

Will any one be so irrational as to argue, or any 
one credulous enough to believe, that the policy on 
which these semi-barbarians acted — not only with 
safety but with utility — ^nay, upon which their very 
existence depended, may not be pursued, at least with 
impunity, by the European administration of India, 
backed by the resources of a civilised, powerful, enter- 
prising, brave, and ambitious nation? Are we, through 
clumsy misrepresentation, and a fictitious picture of na- 
tional manners^ incompatible with history and human 

D 
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nature, to be cheated out of our common sense, into a 
belief that the very circumstances which enabled our 
predecessors to make and maintain conquests, are to 
cause the destruction of ours ? These predecessors 
acquired dominion, and kept it for whole centuries, 
through mere fortuitous emigration and settlement, 
and without any external support. We, on the con- 
trary, have the systematic support of a powerful and 
willing nation. Yet, in the very same spot, the 
dominion of one set of conquerors is to be overthrown 
by the exact same means by which that of another 
was created and maintained. We beg our easy, good- 
natured, but idle countrymen, in judging of this very 
plain matter, to bring to their aid a small ])ortion of 
that common sense which they are so fond of having 
ascribed to them on ordinary occasions, and not suffer 
themselves to be deluded into a belief that what may 
be dangerous to a monopoly of patronage, is equally 
^o to the interests of the State ! 

'Other examples, however, may be given, of dominion 
biaintained by foreign conquerors for a succession of 
ages without revolt, rebellion, or expulsion of the 
conquerors, there being neither prohibition to the 
conquerors to own land or colonise in any other man- 
ner whatsoever. One of the most remarkable of 
these, is the dominion exercised by the present race 
of Tartars over the vast empire of China, containing 
double the area, and near tv i?e the population of our 
East Indian dominions. If the circumstances of this 
dominion be considered, it will be found a much more 
wonderful event than even the establishment of our 
own extraordinary empire. A mere tribe of shepherds, 
haying nothing but their good swords to rely upon, 
effected the conquest of the greatest and most civil*, 
ised Empire in the East, in a far shorter time than 
was taken in the formation of our Eastern dominion, 
and they have kept peaceable possession for 167 years. 
They gb*f^rn that empire apparently without any 
extraordinar^^'ffi<^^l^y> with as few insurrections 
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as can well be expected in an over-peopled country. 
They go a little farther than we do ; maintaining the 
military power, they surrender tlie civil into the hands 
of the native inhabitants : we arc not quite so 
generous ; we seize the whole military and the whole 
civil power, to the entire exclusion of the conquered : 
we take the most effectual means to exclude capital 
from the country, as well as to withhold from the 
Hindus the example of morals, industry, arts, and 
science : and we end, by pronouncing such a form 
of administration the most acceptable, popular, and 
appropriate which human wisdom could devise for 
the government of eighty or ninety millions of peo- 
ple, fifteen thousand miles distant from the power 
that essentially rules them. What figure would the 
conquerors of China have made in maintaining their 
dominion, had they contented themselves with send- 
ing an army of some forty thousand men, with a few»* 
civil functionaries from the wilds of Tartary, to the 
rigid exclusion of the settlement and colonisation of 
the rest of their countrymen ? The Chinese, united 
and intelligent far beyond the inhabitants of Hindus- 
tan, would not have endured the experiment ; and, 
fortunately for the Mauchou Tartars, they had no 
East India Company to persuade them into such a 
blunder. 

Our own country affords remarkable examples of 
a peaceful submission to foreign conquerors. The 
Romans (the relative states of society in the world 
being considered) were, when they conquered Britain, 
substantially as distant from it as we are now from 
India; yet they subjected the ancient Britons — a 
people more brave, more untractable, more untameable 
than the Hindus — occupying a country less acces- 
sible to invasion and conquest ; and, imposing upon 
them their language, laws, and institutions, held them 
in peaceful subjection for between three and four cen- 
turies. There was no prohibition to Roman subjects 
to settle, to colonise, or, in a word, to improve the 
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natives by their capital, their industry, or their ex- 
ample. The stability of the Roman dominion ap- 
pears to have been confirmed by a policy the very 
reverse of this. Hume, speaking of Agricola, the ablest 
and the wisest of the conquerors of Britain, eulogises 
him in the following strain, for doing that which a 
company of merchants imagine must ruin us : — ** He 
introduced law and civility among the Britons, taught 
them to desire and raise all the conveniences of life, 
reconciled them to the Roman language and manners, 
instructed them in letters and science, and employed 
every expedient to render those chains which he had 
forged both easy and agreeable to them. The inha- 
bitants, having experienced how unequal their own 
force was to resist that of the Romans, acquiesced in 
the dominion of their masters, and were gradually in- 
corporated in that mighty empire.” They were suc- 
ceeded by the Saxons, a rude and ferocious people, 
who were equally successful in maintaining their 
authority. The Saxons were succeeded by the 
Danes, and these by the Normans. The ancient 
Britpns never regained their independence. In 
fact, where shall we find, in the page of history, 
one example of a rude people, permanently con-- 
quered by a brave and more civiUged race than 
themselves, regaining their liberty and independence, 
and expelling their co))querors? Another race of 
foreign conquerors may supplant us in India ; but 
we have nothing whatever to fear from its native 
inhabitants. 

The people of the East are and have, in all ages, 
been more passive and pusillanimous than the people 
of the West. The dark-coloured races are more 
passive than any of the fairer races of men. The 
Roman dominion over the more manly and^freer 
nations of the West scarcely lasted six hundred years ; 
over the timid and subservient nations of the East it 
lasted one thousand years longer : such a prospect 
as this ought to satisfy our thirst for oriental do- 
minion. 
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Let us aj)proach, however, a little nearer to the 
examination of the assertion, that if the free settle- 
ment of Englishmen were permitted, they would dis- 
possess the natives of their lands, and thus reduce 
them to the condition of helots. The only spots 
within our immense dominions, in which Englishmen 
are permitted to hold lands, are the towns of Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, Prince of Wales’s Island, Singapore, 
and Malacca. There they hold lands, generally on 
the same conditions and under the same laws with 
the .natives. These are the only spots in which 
English capital can be invested in the soil ; whereas 
native capital has the range of 600,000 square miles. 
It might be exi)cctcd, then, that under these circum- 
stances Europeans would be the holders of the greater 
portion of the landed property in such settlements: the 
very reverse is the case. The Indians are the holders 
of all the native buildings in Calcutta, of all the public 
rharkets, and of the majority of the houses built by or 
for Europeans. This is still more remarkably the case 
at Madras. At Bombay, the greater portion of the 
landed property of the island is owned by the Persees. 
At Prince of Wales’s Island, Malacca, and Singapore, 
the Chinese, and natives of Malabar, share at least 
equally with Europeans in the property of the 
soil. If any one be ousted in these cases, it is not 
the natives, but the Europeans. There is no one 
ousted, however, nor will there be, where laws are 
duly administered, and where industry, enterprise, 
and capital, are suffered to follow their natural 
and beneficial direction. 

If, say the friends of restriction, Europeans were 
permitted to settle and hold lands in India, the con- 
duct of the settlers would disgust the natives : this 
would produce rebellion, and we should inevitably be 
tumed out of the country. Tins proposition is a 
direct contradiction of the last, and therefore would 
prove too much. In the first case, the Hindus are 
represented as so timid and obsequious, that they 
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will submit to be turned out of their possessions 
without resistance ; in the last, they are supposed to 
be so sensitive, so irascible, so pugnacious, so for- 
midable, that they will brook no insult: they will 
rise in rebellion if the first settlers do not understand 
their languages and peculiar usages, and kick us out 
of tlie peninsula for sheer ignorance. Both assertions 
imply a flagrant misunderstanding of the character of 
^he Hindus, and of their well-known history for 
many centuries. The Hindus are a prudent, a 
discreet, a money-making race : they will endure a 
great deal for money’s sake ; they will oppose violence 
by an appeal to law, if they have laws to appeal to ; 
and if they have not, no European will be a match 
for them with the weapons of fraud and chicanery, 
which they wield most dexterously. There will, in 
short, be more need to protect Europeans against 
them, than them against Europeans. This has, in 
fact, been found to be more or less the case wherever 
the two races have come into collision or competition, 
without adequate laws for the protection of person 
and property, — an occurrence too frequent. 

But in reality, the limited experiments which have 
been made show< that, in whatever part of India a 
few Europeans have established themselves, their 
presence has been productive of unmingled good. 
In the single article of indigo, their skill has created 
a property to the yearly value of two millions ster- 
ling, an effectual addition to the real wealth and 
resources of this country greater than it can ration- 
ally be proved the East India Company has pro- 
duced in two whole centuries. The introduction of 
the indigo culture into a district is notoriously the 
precursor of order, tranquillity, and satisfaction : 
wealth is diffused through it; and the publicjbur- 
thens, levied before with difficulty, and often only 
with the aid of a military force, are punctually dis- 
charged. Even the advocates of the system of re- 
striction arc obliged to confess this beneficial result. 
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We have not time for much quotation, and therefore 
we shall content ourselves with one strong case. Mr. 
St. George Tucker, a Director of the East India Com- 
pany, formerly a Commissioner of Land Revenue in 
Bengal, and principal Secretary in the same depart- 
ment, tells us, in nearly as many words, when de- 
scribing the inequality of assessment to the land tax, 
that in a particular estate the introduction of the 
cultivation of indigo alone will be sufficient ** to 
double the value of the produce.” A country, of 
which the prdduce of the soil is doubled by the intro- 
duction of one single article of cultivation and ma- 
nufacture, cannot, it ought rationally to be supposed, 
be much injured in any other way by those who con- 
fer this bood upon it. 

Danger to the stability of our Indian empire 
was one of the points most perse veringly laboured by 
the East India Company in the discussions which led 
to the renewal of their last charter. It was one of 
the leading questions which their counsel put to the 
cloud of witnesses which they brought to the bar of 
the House of Commons — the same witnesses who 
confidently predicted the total impossibility of ex- 
tending free trade. The answers were always prompt, 
and the assertion broad and unqualified — that there 
was the utmost danger to be apprehended from the 
settlement of Englishmen. When challenged to 
adduce examples, not one capable of bearing exa- 
mination could be brought forward by these willing 
witnesses. One of the most intelligent of them ad- 
duced the case of an European suttler as one in point. 
He, the witness, had, in the exercise of his public 
duty, given the said suttler permission to live in the 
unoccupied house of an absent native : the native 
returned, and the suttler refused to quit the house at 
his requisition, and without the specific authority of 
the* person from whom he derived his permission, 
which appeared reasonable enough. It turned out 
that the suttler in question, however heinous his 
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offbiaice^ was not a British-born subject, but a Dane — 
one, in short, of the most orderly creatures of the 
European race. Had he been an Englishman,’' 
continued the witness in his evidence, “ he would 
most probably have kicked out the owner, for pre- 
suming to molest an Englishman in his castle, and 
it would have required a suit at law to eject him !” 
Here was evidence on which to legislate for an 
empire ! 

Another witness, an officer of high rank, and of 
some forty years’ experience, having been challenged 
to produce an example of the evil consequences of 
the settlement of Europeans in India, upon which he 
had expatiated in general terms, adduced the case of 
two Europeans who lost their lives for having offended 
the prejudices of certain Brahmins by shooting a 
monkey. The Brahmins pelted them with stones. To 
effect their escape they made an attempt to swim the 
Jumna on horseback, and in that attempt were»^ 
drowned. Here it turned out that the offenders were 
not merchants, or agriculturalists, but servants of the 
East India Company, a coiqile of cornets of dragoons. 
The reader may imagine that a people who take 
violent umbrage at so venial a peccadillo as the shoot- 
ing of a monkey must be rather hard to deal with : the 
case, therefore, deserves some explanation. He is in- 
formed, then, that the martyred monkey in question 
was hot a wild monkey {^\ferce iiatiirce^ or of a wild 
and untameable disposiuon’'), as his untravelled fancy 
might suppose, but a pet monkey — one of a herd of 
pet monkeys belonging to certain learned Brahmins 
at the celebrated seminary of Mattura, and daily fed 
from the hands of these clerical worthies. Now, sup- 
posing an Irish Catholic were wantonly to shoot a 
pet monkey, or pet parrot, or pet any thing else be- 
longing to a set of Oxford professors, is it not pro- 
bable, especially if there existed no other means of 
redress, that the dignitaries and fellows of the uni- 
versity might be tempted to pelt the recreant Hiber- 
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nian with brick-bats, or duck him in a horse-pond? 
They might even be misled into a belief that, in so 
doing, they were serving the cause of religion and the 
church. If the Irishman in question, endeavouring to 
escape from such punishment, attempted to swim across 
the Isis and was drowned, would it not be most incon- 
sequent and irrational to insist that the English na- 
tion, and especially their men of learning and their 
clergy, were so irritable, peculiar, and capricious, that 
no Irishman, except perhaps a few men in office, or 
at best a few select Orangemen, could safely settle 
among them : yet this is a pretty fair representation 
of the argument to be drawn from the case just 
quoted. 

The prejudices of the Hindus on this particular 
point have been mightily exaggerated. It is true, 
they believe that the soul of a drunken grandsire 
may be embodied in a hog ; of a wise one, in that 
of an elephant; or of a pious one, in that of a 
bull. They do believe in such fooleries, and 
various others; and have, consequently, a kind of 
disinclination, but not a very violent repugnance, to 
be accessary to the death of such possible pro- 
genitors ; but this is all, and they certainly do not, 
as some have supposed, actually worship any de- 
scription of animals. It is notorious, that cattle, 
and all other animals, are slaughtered in thousands, 
in all the principal towns, long resorted to by 
strangers ; the Hindus not only not taking offence, but 
often, as owners of markets, as merchants and shoji- 
keepers, deriving emolument from such proceeding*. 

* ** I had always heard, and fully beliefVed till I came to 
India, that it Was a grievous crime, in the oj^inion of the 
Brahmins, to eat the flesh or shed the blood of any living crea- 
ture whatever. I have now, piyself, seen Brahmins, of the highest 
caste, cbt off the heads of goats as a sacrifice to Doorga ; and I 
know, from the testimony of Brahmins, as well as frohi other 
sources, that not only hecatombs of animals are often offered in 

this manner as a most meritorious act (a Raja, about twentyrfive 
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The belief of animal worship, however, on the part 
of the Hindus, was at one time at least pretty current 
among Europeans. We remember hearing rather a 
curious example of this, in as far as regarded an alleged 
worship of peacocks. A British officer, at the head 
of a detachment, entered the Mahratta frontier, and 
laudably resolving to respect the prejudices of the na- 
tives on this head, gave the following sample of 
his acquaintance with Hindoo mythology in an order 
of the day: — Peacocks being the gods of this coun- 
try, no one to presume to shoot them on any account 
whatsoever/’ Now, the real history of this supposed 
peacock-worship was as follows : — There are few or no 
wild peacocks in the upper parts of India, but a great 
many domestic ones, the common property of the 
villages, roosting on the tops of the houses, nesting 
in the neighbouring groves, and feeding in the 
com-fields belonging to the peasantry. In short, 
they are pretty much in the same state, but a 
good deal tamer, than the pheasants of a preserve in 
this country. The above good-natured officer was 
right in his conduct, but wrong in the motive. A 
French general invading this country, and desirous of 
conciliating a very influential and respectable class of 
its inhabitants, might just as reasonably have issued 
such an order as this to his army : — Pheasants 
and partridges being the gods of the country gen- 
tlemen of England, no one to shoot them on any 
pretence whatsoever.’' 

The two cases above alluded to are the only ex- 
amples of the evil consequences of settlement and 
colonisation which were brought forward by the 
East India Company during a discussion of three 

years back, offered sixty thousand in one fortnight), but that any 
person, Brahmins not excepted, eats readily of the flesh of what- 
ever ha« been offered up to one of their divinities, while among 
almost all the other castes, mutton, pork, venison, fish, any thing 
but beef and fowls, are consumed as readily as in Europe.” — 
Heber’s Journal^ Vdl. II., p. 379. 
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years’ continuance. In reference to them, Mr. Cour- 
tenay, the then and present Secretary to the Board of 
Controul, stated, in his place in Parliament, that 
the examples adduced amounted to such twaddle 
as could not be listened to with common patience. 
Even the late Lord Londonderry became for a mo- 
ment a kind of philosopher, and even a political 
economist, declaring that the apprehension of colo- 
nisation in India was purely chimerical^.” 

Who, it m^y be asked, are most likely to offend 
the prejudices of the natives of India ? the flights of 
raw aspirants for place and power poured annually 
by the East India Company into India; persons 
vested with the name or authority of Government ; 
or merchants and traders, who have no connection 
whatever with it, and whose success, safety, and 
comfort, depend upon prudence, forbearance, and 
conciliation ? We pronounce, from long experience, 
that for one trader that violates the prejudices or 
usages of the natives, there will be found twenty 
civil and military employes who will do so ; but by 
whatever party such offences are given, they are but 
trivial, and of very little moment. As the number 
of settlers and colonists increase the numbed of such 
offences must diminish, because information on both 
sides will have improved. After the first few 
months — even in the most desperate cases, after the 
first few years — no European offends native preju- 
dices, nor do the natives offend his : a very limited 
period indeed is sufficient to reconcile them to each 
other. If this be the case with the original settlers, 
where is to be the danger from their posterity, born 
and bred in the country ? 

Those portions of our dominions in India in 

As to the idea of colonisation in India, it seemed quite 
chimerical, as the price of labour was so low as to leave no in- 
ducement to the hard-working classes of the community to go 
there .” — Extract from Lord Castlereagh’s Speech in the House 
iof Commons, March 1813 , 
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which the greatest number of European settlers 
ekist, are invariably found to be the most orderly, 
tranquil, wealthy, and prosperous. Those in which 
they are carefully excluded are not only the poorest, 
but the most subject to insurrection. The acts of the 
Government and their servants have occasioned a good 
many tumults, a good many insurrections, and a good 
many military mutinies, but the advocates of restriction 
have never ventured to assert that a merchant or trader 
has been implicated in any act of public disorder. The 
mutiny and massacre at Vellore were produced by the 
impertinent and ill-judged interference of the public 
officers of Government with the dress and pay of the 
troops. The tumult at Benares was produced by an at- 
tempt to impose an unpopular tax’’^. The more serious 
insurrection in Rohilcund was produced by the same 
cause. The mutiny of the native troops at Bar- 
rackpore, and the massacre which followed it, were no- 
toriously occasioned by the Government or its officers 
refusing to listen to some palpable, and afterwards 
acknowledged and redressed, grievances. No private 
individual, black or white, had any share in the trans- 
action. The general rising of the province of Cuttack, 
which t6ok the Calcutta authorities by sui’prise, was 
produced by the misconduct of a public officer. There 
was not a merchant or trader in this extensive but 
poor province at whose door the blame might be 
laid. One example, on the great scale, may be added: 
the arbitrary and unjust conduct of Warren Hastings, 
and the violence whit ) j he offered to native preju- 
dices, threw the great and populous province of 
Benares into a state of general insurrection, which 
nothing could quell but a large army. This was the 
much-admired Governor of the East IndiaCompany ; a 
man of undoubted talent, versed in the languages, man- 
ners, and institutions of the natives of India, and who 
was brought up in 1813, before the House of Commons, 


* See Appendix. 
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to give evidence touching the impossibility of ex- 
tending the commercial intercourse of Great Britain 
with India, the danger of violating native usages, 
the excellence of the existing order of things, and 
other matters equally true and edifying. Now, had 
the said Warren Hastings been a merchant, or an 
indigo planter, in all human probability he would not 
have touched a hair of the Rajah Cheit Singh’s head ; 
certainly he would not have wantonly arrested his 
person, and, by this flagrant insult to the prejudices 
of his subjects, brought on a formidable insurrection. 
To be guilty of such indiscretion, it was necessary to 
be duly clothed with authority ! 

In the discussions of 1813, the East India Com- 
pany was not satisfied with a mere denunciation 
of the general principle of the free settlement of 
Englishmen in India : they declared that the 
bare circumstance of a partial opening of the 
trade would produce such an inundation of true- 
born Englishmen as would sap the foundation, 'and, 
finally, overthrow the whole fabric of our Indian 
empire. The experience of the last thirteen years 
has not verified this ominous prognostication. The 
whole number of European settlers in Bengal uncon- 
nected with the public service is about two thousand 
seven hundred ; and this, let it be observed, includes 
foreigners as well as British-born subjects : in 1813 it 
was one thousand six hundred. At the other Pre- 
sidencies, the whole accession certainly has not 
amounted to two hundred persons. The inundation, 
therefore, which was immediately to sap the founda- 
tions, and then to overthrow the vast fabric of our 
empire, has amounted in thirteen years only to about 
one thousand three hundred persons, all employed in 
the peaceable pursuits of industry, without an hour’s 
leisure for politics or squabbling ! 

The advocates of restriction have urged that free 
settlement will give rise to a dangerous influx of 
needy and profligate adventurers. How are needy 
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and profligate adventurers to pay for a passage across 
half the globe? Do needy and profligate adven- 
turers undertake a voyage of similar expense to 
New South Wales, where room and climate are more 
suitable ? Needy and profligate adventurers go to 
the latter country with the assistance of the State : 
they could only find their way to India with similar 
assistance, which it is to be hoped the State will 
never grant. In fact, the existing restrictions are 
answerable for any disproportion of exceptionable 
persons which may now exist in the European popu- 
lation of India ; and, after all, the number is very 
trifling^. Men of character in general are un- 
willing to infringe the jUfK^ing laws, bad as they 
are *, men of indifferent character infringe them with- 
out scruple ; and the worst class of Europeans in India 
are in fact runaways from the East India Company’s 
own ships, notorious among British shipping for the 
badness of their crews, — men that but for this chan- 
nel could never find their way to India at all, or who, 
if they did, would, in a free intercourse, constitute 
nut a trifling fraction of the whole. In reality, from 
the very nature of things, the free adventurers to 
India would of necessity be composed of the most 
respectable emigrants that ever quitted one shore for 

^ The English part of the population (of all India) is perhaps 
as respectable a communiti/ as any in the universe, hut they are 
not a body of men that jot Englishman would designate as a pub- 
lic. The great majority are civil and military servants, of whom 
a very considerable proportion hold their offices at the pleasure 
of the Local Government under which they serve ; and the other 
parts of the community, composed of merchants, free traders, 
missionaries, editors of newspapers, shopkeepers, and artisans, 
have purchased the privilege of residing in India, by voluntarily 
submitting themselves to regulations and restrictions, one of which 
authorises the Local Government, under whose protection they 
reside, to send them to England, by an arbitrary act of power, 
without even the form of trial : — need more be said, to establish 
the dissimilarity between such a community and a British public ?” 
— Memorandum by Sir J. Malcolm, respecting the free press of 
India, 



that of another. The length of the voyage — the state 
of society in India — the character of the climate, 
would inevitably preclude the resort of such emigrants 
as were not possessed of what India stands so egre- 
giously in need of — capital — talent — acquirement — 
integrity, and enterprise. 

The third argument of the East India Company 
and its abettors is, that if Europeans be allowed to 
colonise, Great Britain will lose her Indian posses- 
sions, in the same manner in which she lost her Ame- 
rican colonies. This most chimerical and absurd 
position hardly deserves an inquiry or an anstver ; but 
in case there should be any one, unknown to us, silly 
enough to give it credence, we shall condescend to 
the trouble of refuting it. The first point which 
must occur to every rational person is, that there is 
not one point of similitude in the pretended parallel 
between India and America. Colonisation in India, 
in the strict meaning of the term, is impossible, with- 
out the extermination, or the very next thing 
to it, of about one hundred millions of human 
beings: we might as reasonably talk of colonising 
Ireland ! 

America, when colonised, was destitute of inha- 
bitants, or very nearly so. The British territories in 
India are peopled throughout to the extent of one 
hundred and twelve inhabitants to a square mile, and 
the wages of common labour are about 3/. per annum. 
America, when ripe for independence, was peopled 
by one race of free men, having the same institutions, 
manners, religion, language, and interests: in India 
there are at least thirty tribes or nations, speaking 
as many distinct languages. There are several 
forms of religion, and these again are broken 
down into sects and castes, the followers of which are 
full of antipathies towards each other. The Indian 
nations, unknown to each other, destitute even of 
a common medium of communication, have no com- 
mon interests, and therefore no common feeling of 
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national independence^. The notion, then, of their 
conspiring or combining, to rid themselves of the 
dominion of strangers, is purely chimerical. Who, 
in fact, in this vast heterogenous mass, are tO^ be 
deemed the strangers ? The Mahrattas are as much., 
strangers to the people of Bengal, or to those of the 
Carnatic, as we are, and without doubt would be 
much more unwelcome ones. The Seiks are strangers 
to the Mahrattas, and either would submit to the 
other’s barbarous rule far more unwillingly than to 
ours. Some fifteen millions of Mahomedans, differ- 
ing from each other in nation, in sect, and often in 
language, are opposed to a Hindu population of some 
eighty-five millions. Where are* the materials for 
unanimity of purpose, for conspiracy or combination, 
in this most discordant population ? 

The Americans, when ripe for independence, were 
a free, bold, manly, energetic, and highly-civilised peo- 
ple. The Indians know not what freedom is : they are, 
for the most part, a timid, often an effeminate, and, as 
a nation, a feeble race of semi-barbarians. In every cir- 
cumstance, in short, in which it can be possible to insti- 
tute a comparison, the Indians and Anglo-Americans 
are the very antipodes of each otlicr. The states of 
society in the two countries are, without exaggeration, 
more dissimilar than those of China and Lapland. We 


* “ This part of their character, but in a ruder and wilder fornt, 
and debased by much alloy of treachery and violence, is con- 
spicuous in the smaiiD and less good-looking inhabitants of 
Rajpootana and Malwa ; while the mountains and woods, wherc- 
ever they occur, show specimens of a race entirely different from 
all these, and, in a state of society, scarcely elevated above the 
savages of New Holland or New Zealand ; and the inhabitants, 
I am assured, of the Deckan, and of the Presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay, are as different from those which I have seen, and 
from each other, as the French and Portuguese from the Greeks, 
Germans, or Poles ; so idle is it to ascribe uniformity of character 
to the inhabitants of a country so extensive, and subdivided by 
so many almost impassable mountains and jungles.” — H sbeh's 
Journal^ Vol. II., p. 380. 
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and otliers conquered the Hindus because they were 
feeble and disunited. They are now, and always 
have been, readily retained in subjection, for the same 
reason that they were easily conquered. 

The colonisation of India, as may be seen from 
tliis statement, is impracticable ; but, although there 
may be no room for colonisation, there is ample 
room for settlement, in a country of fertile soil, far 
more thinly peopled, after all, than any part of Europe, 
and a country without caj3ital, knowledge, morals, or 
enterprise. ]\Tere labourers of course there is, generally 
speaking, no room for ; but there is ample room for skil- 
ful mechanics, for agricultural, for commercial, and even 
for manufacturing capitalists. The free settlement of 
all tliese classes, under equal and suitable laws, will 
prove the only means of civilising and humanising 
the inhabitants of India. Our countrymen, living 
amongst them, will instruct them in arts, in science, 
and in morals ; the wealth and resources of the 
country will be improved ; the Hindus will rise in 
the scale of civilisation, for they have sufficiently 
evinced that Jjcv possess both the capacity and 
inclination to so. We leave it to the abettors of 
restriction to . nvi out what evils are to spring from 
such changes 

We have that, generally, there is no room for 
colonisation o India — at least for European colo- 
nisation. 'I I. ere are some exceptions to this rule: 
India, taking it as a whole, is not a densely but a 
thinly peopled country ; one hundred and twelve 
inhabitants to the square mile is not such a population 
as a territory of sucli general fertility ought and 
might maintain. The fact is, that many parts of 
India are overpeopled, others very thinly peopled, 
and some, indeed, almost destitute of inhabitants. 
Some fertile tracts in the alluvial plain of the Ganges 
contain four hundred, five hundred, and even six 
hundred inhabitants to the square mile, while the 
table lands are thinly peopled, and the mountains 

K 
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often destitute of inhabitants. Many of the rich 
valleys of the great snowy range for example, would, 
for room, temperature, and salubrity, admit of the 
settlement of European colonies. As the climate is 
remarkable for its salubrity, European colonisation is 
here gradually admissible ; we say gradually, because, 
from distance and expense, there is, obviously, no other 
means of introducing it. Even in some of the warmer 
parts of India, colonisation is probably not altogether 
impracticable. The first settlers in such situations 
would naturally consist of capitalists, and the better 
order of mechanics ; who, from their habits, would suf- 
fer little inconvenience from the climate. Their pos- 
terity, even if they descended to the rank of day- 
labourers, would be acclimated, and, like the Spaniards 
of the pure blood in the torrid plains of America, 
suffer no inconvenience from heat, but in this respect 
be on a perfect equality with the aboriginal inha- 
bitants^. 

The only thing like colonisation which we see 
passing before our eyes in the East is that of the 
Chinese, in the thinly peopled countries in the neigh- 
bourhood of their own. There are about one hun- 
dred thousand of them in tjie Dutch, Spanish, and 
British possessions ; and perhaps little fewer than 
a million in Siam and other adjacent countries. 
This, however, is a very unfavourable experiment ; 
for, by the laws of China, the men cannot be accom- 
panied by their families. Had not the emigration of 
women been forbidden, we should by this time pro- 
bably have seen the half-desert countries in question 
peopled from the swarming inhabitants of that 
empire. Unfavourable as are the circumstances 
under which this Chinese emigration takes place, it 

* Our own West India islands, notwithstanding their heat, the 
general insalubrity of their climate, and the discouragement to 
colonisation offered by slave labour, contain between sixty and 
seventy thousand colonists of the European race, the greater 
number of whom are Creoles. 
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is instructive to remark, that to it we owe more than 
half the prosperity of all the countries in which it 
has taken place — such is the efficacy of a little infu- 
sion of civilisation in semi-barbarous communities. 
In the countries in question, the Chinese colonists 
generally carry on their whole foreign trade. They 
mine and smelt their metals, and they manufacture 
their whole sugar. In short, the most prominent 
branches of their industry would have no existence 
but for these useful auxiliaries. 

With the fullest and freest liberty to settle, the 
European colonists in India will still constitute a pro- 
digious minority. To imagine their revolt, therefore, is 
nothing less than ridiculous. It is, really, more absurd 
than we have time or patience to represent it. Their 
security for centuries — as long as they continue a dis- 
tinct race — as long as their faces remain white, and 
they speak the English language — must depend upon 
the mother country. Instead of endangering our 
dominion, therefore, they will become its natural and, 
through their knowledge and influence, its best and 
firmest supports. The very charge of danger alleged 
against their free settlement may, with infinite truth 
and justice, be urged against the system of restricting it. 
The Hindus, instead of being a people difficult of ma- 
nagement, are, in reality, of all the conquered people 
that ever existed, the most easy. Had they been other- 
wise, the barbarians of Persia and Tartary could not 
have held them in subjection for seven centuries, nor 
could the commercial and exclusive Government of the 
East India Company have lasted for a single day. The 
administration of the East India Company is, in itself, 
a proof with how little Government — with how im- 
perfect a Government, the Hindus may be kept in sub- 
jection. The administration of India, as it is now con- 
stituted, disclaims all support derived from the influence 
or public opinion of Englishmen. It creates in its own 
hands enormous and pernicious monopolies ; it refuses 
to grant, or is incapable of bestowing, an adequate 
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administration of justice ; it denies to the people 
all share in their own Government ; it places all power 
in the hands of a small party, or faction, of its own 
countrymen ; it rules the country by an army of about 
280,000 men, chiefly levied from a disfranchised and 
insulted population ; and, finally, the spirit and ten- 
dency of its constitution is, to leave to the precarious 
guardianship of about thirty thousand Europeans, the 
sovereignty or dominion over an empire of one hundred 
millions of people. This is a real trial of tlie docility of 
the Hindus ; such a trial of men’s temper and forbear- 
ance as was never made before, in^any age or climate : 
a scheme, the object of which must appear, to any 
rational and impartial observer, as little better than 
an experiment to ascertain the extent of the danger 
and jeopardy to wliich a peo])le, in the wantonness 
of selfishness and eri or, may hazard a vast and costly 
acquisition. 

Among the dangers which have been conjured uj) 
to alarm us for the stalulity of our Indian domi- 
nion, is the increase of the mixed race. A very 
few words will suffice for tlie refutation of this alle- 
gation. The greater number of the half-castes, or, 
as they have been recently called, Eurasians, are 
to be found in the Bengal provinces. Now the num- 
ber of grown males of this descri])tion here is just 
215, and even among these tli^re are inchuled 
several of the most respectable of the class called 
Portuguese native Christians. The genuine lialf- 
castes throughout India, men, women, and childfen, 
we are convinced, will be overrated at one thousand. 
This is the formidable body that is to wrest the 
dominion of eighty-three millions of people from us. 

So much for the genuine half-castes, or immediate 
descendants of an European parent with a nativ^e one. 
In Calcutta the whole descendants of Europeans of 
every nation, including the nearest and remotest 
degrees, do not exceed five thousand persons. For 
all British India, they would certainly be overrated 
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at three times this nuniber : the natives converted 
to Christianity are numerous in the southern parts 
of the peninsula, biit are docile even beyond the 
Hindus themselves. 

The restrictions of the East India Company have 
ffven rise, in a great measure, to the class of Eurasians. 
Anion<x the British in India there is a most extraor- 
dinary inequality among the sexes. The women are 
certainly not in the proportion of one to twenty of 
the opposite sex, and hence the men form connex- 
ions with tlie wouK ii of the country. Yet the number 
of the lialf-castes, as it is, is either stationary 

or decreasing; the fenmles generally intermarry 
with Europeans, and the offspring of this connexion 
is no longer reckoned in the class. The men, espe- 
cially those of the lower orders, intermarry or form 
connexion with native women, and the offspring is 
frecjueiitly lost in the native Christian population. 
The number of half-cast('s lias also decreased of* 
late years, owing to the moi*e fmjuent rcsoil of 
Kui'opean f‘emales to India than heretofore. There 
is a natural repugnance in tlie races of different 
colours to intermix ; or at least there is a dec ided 
re[)ugnance on the fairer side. This is . a prin- 
ci|)le, whatever may be the consequences which, 
in all likeliliood, must always preserve the different 
races inhabiting India in a great measure distinct. 
The })rejudice of caste, with difference of language 
a^jd lineage, will tend to a similar effect. 

It is singular, indeed, to remark how com])letely 
these distinctions are kept up. The Persees, or 
worshippers of fire, fair and handsome amidst the 
sejuat and sooty population of Bombay and Surat, 
are as lin mixed as the day they came from Persia ; 
the Patans and Mogul Mahomedans are unmixed ; 
the higher ranks of Hindus are unmixed ; the dif- 
ferent nations of Hindus never intermarry, and are 
perfectly distinct ; it is only among the very lowest 
classes that there is much intermixture : all this, no 
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doubt, throws a difficulty in the way of establishing 
a good administration ; it will prove a complete 
obstacle, for ages, to the establishment of any thing 
like a National Government ; but in proportion as it 
does so, it is a security for the domination of the most 
intelligent, civilised, and therefore powerful class. 

However little danger, present or future, we have 
to apprehend from the Eurasians, it is our duty to 
treat them with fairness and justice. At present they 
are rigidly excluded from all offices of civil or 

military. From civil offices, indeed, their exclusion 
is complete, and their highest promotion in the 
military service is the dignity of a serjeant or drum- 
major. Their exclusion from trust in the country of 
their birth is unjust, ungenerous, and impolitic. They 
cannot, indeed, overthrow our dominion, however 
we may maltreat them, but the presence of a mass 
of discontented persons, as they must necessarily be, 
cannot but contribute more or less to its insecurity. 

The natives converted to Christianity are still more 
harshly treated than the immediate descendants 
of Europeans. Under a. Christian Government they 
are seldom or ever employed in any part of India, and 
under the Madras Government are expressly excluded 
“bylaw” from such humble employments as other 
natives are eligible to hold ! 

From the confidence with which the arguments 
against European settlement in India have been 
urged, one might be almost tempted to believe th^ 
experience was all on the side of the advocates of 
restriction ; yet it will be found that this pretended 
experience is nothing better than an idle and in- 
terested hypothesis, the real experience being all 
on the other side : a few examples may be ad- 
duced. The free settlement of Europeans has 
been acted upon in the Philippine Islands for about 
four centuries, among a far less hospitable race 
than the Hindus. It is not enough to say, in this 
case, that the practice has been safe only ; the Spanish 
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dominion could neither have been established or 
maintained without it; the European settlers not 
only preserve the country from insurrection, but 
protect it from foreign aggression. It is their union 
and amalgamation witli the natives of the country 
which has preserved the dominion of the Philippines 
to Spain, even in her present state of colonial weak- 
ness. 

In the larger portion of the great island of Java, 
European settlement has been tolerated for about 
two centuries, and Dutch colonists hold great and 
extensive landed possessions. This is just the part 
of the island where there has never been any insur- 
rection. On the other hand, insurrections and 
formidable rebellions have been frequent in those 
portions of the country where European colonisation 
has been forbidden by law; nay, more, it is matter of 
notoriety, that the arbitrary expulsion of European 
settlers holding leases of land from which the native 
proj)rietors were deriving signal advantage in that 
interdicted j)ortion, was one great cause of the present 
ruinous war in the island. 

The same ])i’inciple has been acted on in Ceylon, 
with its Hindu, its Mahomedan, and its Cingalese 
population. When we received over the Government 
from the Dutch, eight out of the twelve members 
of the council of Goverimient were colonial land- 
holders, men bred and born in the country. No sooner 
did the administration fall into the liands of the 
East India Company, than the danger of colonisation 
was again conjured up, and the usual prohibition 
duly enacted. Ilis Majesty’s Government, in humble 
imitation, continued it for a short period, but, seem- 
ingly ashamed of such a piece of folly, took off this 
prohibition in 1810, and still more completely in 
1812, as will be seen by the public proclamations in 
the Appendix. Some years after this, a formidable 
insurrection took place in the Candian provinces, 
where there were no European colonists; if there 
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had, most probably there would have been no in- 
surrection ; or, at all events, that insurrection would 
not have come upon the Government as it did, sur- 
prised and unprepared. 

The fourth assertion of the abettors of restriction 
is — that if we civilise the Hindus, they will IxM'onie 
enlightened, expel us the country, and establish a 
Native Government. This apprehension is rather 
Turkish, but we must reply to it. If the Hindus 
are to be arrested in their progress to civilisatiorj, 
and kept for ever in their present state of superstition, 
feebleness, and debasement, the existing form of 
Government wdll no doubt answer the purpose 
well enough. But it is our duty to improve the 
Hindus, let the consequences be what they may. 
We are of opinion that these consequences will be 
auspicious, and tend to increase the mass of human 
happiness, as well as to strengthen and confirm 
our dominion. It never occurred to us to imi)rove 
the condition of tlic Hindus until 1813, although 
we had then exercised dominion over them for 
more than half a century. What we then did was 
but small, and did not originate with the rulers of 
the country, but with private individuals. Out of a 
revenue of sixteen millions sterling, the East India 
Company set aside ten thousand pounds a year, as 
the statute, facetiously we suppose, expresses it, ‘"for 
the revival and improvement of literature, and the 
encouragement of th(' learned natives of India, and 
for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge 
of the sciences.” Our Indian subjects at the time 
were reckoned fifty millions in number. The sum 
allotted, then, by the bounty of the State for the 
encouragement of literature, ancient and modern, 
the encouragement of men of learning, and the pro- 
motion of science, out of a revenue of sixteen 
millions, was at the moderate rate of the tithe of 
a farthing per head ! ! 

It was not until eight years thereafter, however. 
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that a single step was taken to appropriate even this 
paltry sum to its destination : the Local Government 
appears to have been shamed into doing something 
about the year 1821, in consequence of the extra- 
ordinary progress made by the Christian missionaries, 
and other pious and benevolent individuals. A few 
years earlier the Government not only did not en- 
courage useful education, but even made efforts to put 
it down. I'hc Serampore missionaries, whose labours 
have been since acknowledged to have proved so useful 
and so safe, were obliged, in order to escape banish- 
ment, to fly for protection to a foreign settlement, 
where they still continue to flourish. ^Phe British 
Government even went the length of demanding the 
surrender of their persons, but the Foreign Governor 
had the sense, humanity, and firmness to decline 
compliance. 

The Indian Government, wliile it seemed to have 
proscribed Euro()ean education, had from an early 
l»eriod given a certain encouragement to Asiatic 
literature. There has, for example, been long a 
Mahomedan and a Hindu college at Calcutta, in 
which the Arabic and Sanscrit languages are taught, 
together with what is most absurdly termed philo- 
sophy, The laws of the Mahomedans, the most 
intolerant bigots of all Asia, are administered in our 
courts of justice. Persian, the language of the 
bigots in question, understood neither by the people 
nor by their rulers — equally foreign to both parties — 
is preferred to English, as the language of the courts 
of law, of the pulffic accounts, and of diplomacy. The 
Mahomedans, like all oth#r conquerors of ancient or 
modern times, imposed their own laws and their own 
language on the conquered people. To establish our 
power we pursue the very opposite course. One 
might almost suppose that the real intention of such 
patronage to dead and foreign barbarous dialects, to 
the exclusion of our own language, was to keep all 
parties not only in utter ignorance of each other. 
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but in ignorance of every thing which an uncivil- 
ised might learn from a civilised people — of all that 
might tend to improve the character or happiness of 
our subjects. By such a course of conduct we make 
a mystery of Government — we convert it into a craft. 
Shall we not in this particular appear, to impartial 
observers, as behaving more like the wily priesthood 
of some ugly superstition, which wraps its dogmas 
in a recondite language, the better to secure its power 
and pretensions, than the enlightened conquerors of 
a great country ? Let us bring the matter a little 
nearer to our doors, that the folly and absurdity of 
our proceedings may appear in their just colours. 
Suppose the Russians were to have wrested (ireece 
from the Turks, and annexed it to their ow n dominipns, 
would they not be considered absolute children if they 
adopted the barbarous dialect of the Turks in their 
courts of law, their fiscal administration, and their 
diplomacy, to the exclusion of the Russian or the 
modern Greek language? 'Jliis is exactly the policy 
we have pursued. The cases are precisely parallel. 

No assertion is more fretjuent w ith the advocates 
of restriction, than that the Hindus are a people 
unchangeable in their manners and opinions, and 
having a strong repugnance to all that is foreign — 
to every thing like change, necessarily including 
every thing like improvement. The late Sir Tliomas 
Munro expressed this opinion in the most un- 
qualified manner in his evidence at the bar of the 
House of Commons in 1813. Nothing can be 
more natural than that such an opinion should 
be entertained by a few ^litary Europeans, living 
amongst millions of Hindus, or of any other people 
whatever. All advance in civilisation is slow and 
almost imperceptible, and no wonder that an isolated 
observer, however great his natural acuteness, 
seeing the Hindus subjected to no material cause of 
change, should be ready to pronounce their manners 
and character immutable. Sir Thomas Munro’s ob- 
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servation applied to twelve millions of Indians, among 
whom there were, exclusive of civil and military 
servants, certainly not a hundred free settlers. As 
long as we take the utmost pains to exclude all causes 
of change and improvement, no doubt there will be 
neither change nor improvement. Admit these causes, 
and the Hindus will be found as improvable as other 
races. The changes and even improvements which the 
Mahomedans effected are alone sufficient proof that 
the Hindus arc neither unalterable nor unimi)rovable. 
Every where they improved the government, the 
laws, the arts, and even the literature of the country. 
We are compelled at length, however reluctantly, to 
abandon our extravagant and fanciful notions of 
ancient Hindu civilisation, and to come to the 
rational conclusion, that the Hindus were always 
inferior to their compierors : these conquerors effected 
all, in improving them, that was within the scope of 
their ability ; but still, as they were not a very power- 
ful or a very civilised people themselves, they are far 
indeed from having effected what it is in our power 
to accomplish. 

The great majority of British sojourners in India are 
in the Bengal provinces, and a vast majority of these 
within the comj)aratively narrow limits of the town 
of Calcutta : the whole number of such sojourners 
does not exceed three thousand persons, of which we 
compute that about two-thirds arc inhabitants of 
Calcutta ; the remaining third, dispersed and power- 
less, is scattered over the nearly 600,000 square miles 
beyond its limits. It is, therefore, in the European 
towns alone, and especially in Calcutta, that there 
exists any thing like an efficient cause for change and 
improvement ; and, considering the smallness of the 
means, change and improvement have, since the era of 
the free trade, the short compass of thirteen years, 
been great and remarkable. 

A few striking examples may be given. The 
native inhabitants of Calcutta having been last 
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year adiiiittcd to sit as petty jurynten in criminal 
cases, an official list of qualified persons was duly 
published : the qualification, in respect to education, 
was such a knowledge of the English language as 
should enable the party to follow the judge in his 
charge ; and in point of property, an estate of the 
value of 500^, sterling, or payment of a house-rent 
of 5/. j)er annum. Persons j)osscssing an estate of* 
the value of 20,000/. were exempted from serving 
on common Julies. The lists, admitted to be imper- 
fect, sliovved eighty-four (pialified Indians, of whom 
no less than fifty-seven were men possessing an estate 
of 20,000/. or ujnvards. 

From this statement several most interesting and 
important deductions may be drawn. Not many years 
ago even a rniseiable smattering of the English lan- 
guage was confined to a few profligate jiersons, whose 
interests brought them into immediate connexion with 
Europeans for no good jiurjioses. We have here persons 
representing projierty worth, at the lowest possible esti- 
mate, 1,140,000/., possessing not only a knowledge of 
the English language, but sufficient European educa- 
tion to enable them to comprehend the charge of a 
British judge to a jury. Of the wliolc number of 
persons competent to serve on juries, more than sixty- 
seven in a hundred are of this wealthy class, showing 
pretty clearly that it is the higher, and not the lower, 
or even middling orders that are most disposed to 
receive European education. In the list of native 
Jurors there is not to be found a single Mahomedan 
name, either of Hindustan, Persia, or Aralfia ; the 
whole is composed of the alleged unchangcahle Hin- 
dus. Further, the great majority of these wealthy 
persons are brahmins, and all of them men of higli 
caste. The different reception M hich the jury bill 
received at the commercial settlement of Calcutta, 
where there is much intercourse witli Euro])eans, and 
at the uncommercial settlement of Madras, where 
there is very little, ought^ot to be passed over. TIk^ 
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natives of Madras held meetings, and declared that 
it was repugnant to their liabits, institutions, religious 
prejudices, and inclinations, to sit on juries. One 
might almost suppose, that the advocates of restric- 
tion in Europe had been reading them a lesson. The 
natives of Calcutta received the boon with satisfac- 
tion, and set about preparing petitions to Parliament, 
praying to be admitted to the privilegf^ of sitting on 
grand as well as petty juries ! 

7^he number of schools instituted at Calcutta and 
its vicinity, for the instruction of natives in English 
education, during the last few years, is extraordinary. 
In the town there are twenty private religious or 
benevolent institutions engaged, directly or indirectly, 
in the promotion of J^uropean education. In some of 
these, natives of the highest rank and greatest wealth 
have associated themselves with Europeans. Five 
years ago there were, in Calcutta or its ncighl)our- 
hood, forty-three j)rivatc schools, for the instruction 
of the Indians in English. As to disinclination to 
European learning, this is wholly out of the question. 
On the contrary, l)oth tlie interests and tlie practical 
good sense of the natives lead tliem to give it a decided 
preference, notwithstanding some foolish attemjits 
made to restrain them, by diverting their principal 
attention to the barren field of their own language, 
literature, and jdiilosophy ! Even the Hindu reli- 
gion seems to be giving way before the light of rea- 
son ; and it is well it should, for, independent of its 
spiritual consequences, th^ influence whicli this de- 
grading superstition exercises over civil society is 
pernicious and demoralising, far beyond that of any 
other known form of worship. 

English laws and institutions, at least such as 
are suitable and rational, are equally poj)ular with 
the Hindus, notwithstanding the pains taken at one 
period to convince the English public to the contrary, 
and to make them believe that they were unalter- 
ably attached to their own. What but this attach- 
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ment has peopled the towns of Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay? What but this partiality makes a real 
property in Calcutta worth twenty years’ purchase, 
when in the provinces it is not worth five ? What but 
this makes a Hindu contented with an interest of five 
or six per cent, for his money in Calcutta, when 
he might receive in the provinces twenty or twenty- 
four ? The Irfdians, in short, are thoroughly imbued 
with a just sense of the advantages of being consi- 
dered British subjects, and of living under the protec- 
tion of English law. When the natives, living within 
the pale of the English law, contrast their own pros- 
perity and security with the poverty, disorder, and 
anarchy of the provinces, how should they feel other- 
wise? What the state of law and police must 
be in these provinces we shall briefly point out. 
Justice is there administered by one hundred and 
fifty unprofessional Europeans, — in this number be- 
ing included judges as well as magistrates, assistants 
as well as chiefs, judges of appellate as well as of pri- 
mary jurisdictions. Limiting the jurisdiction of these 
persons to 500,000 square miles, and to 75,000,000 
of inhabitants, it follows that each of the above unpro- 
fessional Eluropeans must administer justice and 
maintain police over an area of 3,266 square miles, 
and over half a million of people, ignorant of the lo- 
cality of five square miles of the area in question, not 
acquainted with fifty persons out of the 500,000, and 
having at best but a sorry acquaintance with the lan- 
guage, manners, or usages. of any one man amongst 
so vast a multitude^. 

Some eminent persons have expressed an opinion 
that the Hindus stood in no need of improvement, or 
at all events that they were not likely to be bettered 

* ** You may rely on it, and I hope the truth may not be 
learned in a more unpleasant manner, that the present system can- 
not go on.” — Sir Edward Hyde East, Uis Majcsty*s Chief 
Justice of Bengal^ in his Letter to the Earl of Liverjiool ; see 

Appendix for further extracts. 
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by any intercourse with us. This wanton hypothesis 
is fortunately nearly obsolete. The assertion and its 
contradiction will be found in the Appendix. If it 
be right, that a mischievous and degrading, and often 
blood-thirsty superstition should be supplanted by 
rational religion — that knowledge should supersede 
ignorance — that feebleness and sloth should give way 
to energy and industry — that poverty should be ex- 
changed for wealth — then the Hindoos stand in need 
of improvement, and it is our duty not to refuse it 
to them, but to show them up the examples. 

Wc repeat, that the only suitable and efficient 
means of improving our conquered subjects — the 
only means by which one people ever conferred last- 
ing and solid imjnovcment upon another — is a free 
and unshackled intercourse between the two parties. 
Will the stability of our dominion be impaired by 
the improvement of the Hindus ? Poor and ignorant 
nations are always most lialde to delusion, and most 
subject to iiisurrection ; wealthy and intelligent ones 
the least so. In proportion, therefore, as the Hindus 
become instructed, and are rescued from their pre- 
sent poverty, they will only be tlie more easy of ma- 
nagement. 7'his easy management of course supposes 
the introduction of laws and institutions suitable to, 
and keeping pace with, their advancement in civilisa- 
tion. They cannot always be governed as mere helots; 
nor would a nation of helots be worth the governing: 
they must be gradually, and as they improve, ad- 
mitted to a share in their own administration. If 
this principle be prudently lind liberally acted upon, 
we may maintain our Indian dominion for many 
centuries. Sooner or later, be our administration 
good or bad, and soonest unquestionably in the latter 
case, we must lose it ; for a relation which separates 
the governors from the governed by a navigation of 
15,000 miles (the latter being to the former in the 
numerical proportion of five to one), cannot be a very 
natural or a very useful connexion to either party. 
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In the meanwhile, such of the Hindus as have partaken 
of European education are not ambitious — they are 
a frugal and rather a mercenary people, with very 
little disposition to engage in politics. The news- 
paper of widest circulation in Calcutta, for example, 
has 728 subscribers, of whom eight only are natives : 
perhaps it would ])e overrating the whole native 
readers of English newspapers in Calcutta to reckon 
them at fifty ; and among the 100,000,000 of people 
teyond its limits, there certainly are not one half this 
number. 1 he circulation of newspapers in the Indian 
languages is also extremely limited^. 

If the account which we have above given, of tlie 
predilection of the Hindus and other Indians for our 
language, literature, useful institutions, and know- 
ledge, be just, and we have full reliance upon its being 
so, every Indian who acquires an English education 
becomes, of necessity, a convert to what may be called 
our political opinions, and consequently an additional 
support to our dominion, Should the natives aban- 
don their own superstitions (the matter is already in 
})rogress), and adopt our religious o])inions, this will 
be an additional tic. Their conversion, whether civil 
or religious, must necessarily be gradual, and will be 
the safer and more efficient for being so, but every 
convert of either description will be an additional 
stay to the support of our dominion. Every con(|uest 
of this description, which we make in the province 
of ignorance and dissatisfaction, will be a fresh acces- 
sion to our own streiv^tl^. The residt, hitherto at 
least, has been Just exactly what we are describing 
it. Those among the natives who understand our 

* The number of newspapers, Knglisli and native, published 
tliroughout India, is twenty-tliree, besidt'S about ten advertisers. 
The English newspa])ers of Calcutta are eiglit in number ; the 
native six. An English newspaper in CaleiUta, with half the letter- 
press of an English one, is rather more than double its price, 
Tliere are no stamps, but tlie postage to the distant stations often 
mucli exceeds the first cost ol’ tlie pnper. 
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language and manners, and whom experience has 
taught to appreciate our institutions, are invariably 
found to be the most faithful of our subjects ; indeed, 
perliaps the only portion of our Indian subjects at 
all attached to our rule. This was felt and acknow- 
ledged during the recent contest with the Burmans, 
and the insurrection of the Jats. The Government, 
indeed, was so confident of the fidelity of the great 
population of Calcutta, where those advantages are 
chiefly felt and appreciated, that it did not scruple 
to send away the principal military force to the seat 
of war, abandoning the capital to the protection of 
a few companies of European infantry, and the 
goodwill of the inhabitants*. To conclude, a sepa- 
ration between us and the Hindus cannot reasonably 
be looked for until the great majority of the latter 
think, speak, and act — in a word, are as wise as 
their masters ; an event whicli, with modesty and 
caution be it spoken, cannot be expected to take 
place under many centuries. 

We sliall now advert briefly to the positive restric- 
tions imposed upon the trade of the East Indies. 
Sugar the ])roduce of tJje British possessions in 
India, pays lOA per ton more than sugar the j)roduce 
of the VVest Indian islands. Sugar tlie produce of 
any otlier Indian country pays 36/. per ton more, that 
is about thirty times the prime cost of the com- 
modity in India. East Indian coffee, the produce 
of our own territories, pays 27/- ll^s*. 8r/. j)er ton 
more than the produce of our West Indian ])osscs- 
sions ; Foreign East Indian coffee pays 55/. 3^*. 4f/. 
more. These protecting duties, as they are mis- 
called, extend to many other articles, such as turmeric, 
rum, cotton, hides, he , — they even extend to 

* “ And it may be relied on, that the natives in general, but 
more particularly the Hindus of all ranks, are proud of the distinc- 
tion (British subjects under the protection of the laws of Eng- 
land), and zealous for its full extension to them,'’ — CnitF 
Justice East’s Letter to the Earl of lAverpooL . 

Y 
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articles of a corresponding nature, although essen- 
tially different : pimento, for example, pays only 
bd, per pound, while black pepper pays from 12 to 
cloves 24^., nutmegs 30rf., and mace 42^/. 
In the case of these last East Indian productions, there 
is no distinction of duty between Foreign and British 
produce; all. are loaded with the same exorbitant 
impost ; an impost so heavy that it is only a wonder 
how there is any consumption of them at all. Of 
course they are consumed as mere luxuries, and never 
can reach tlie great mass of the people. There 
is, by the way, one curious example of ecjual duties 
between an East Indian and a West Indian pro- 
duction, in the case of ginger. On both, the impost 
is 11^. 6r/. per cwt. and the drawback 10^9. This, to 
be sure, after all, is but a nominal equality ; the 
West Indian ginger, the produce of European cul- 
tivation, being so immeasurably superior to the East 
Indian, the growth of mere native industry. Even 
this approach to fairness, however, has its effect 
in the comparative quantities made use of In 1826, 
the quantity of East Indian ginger imported into 
London was 27,656 bags, and of West Indian, only 
7,025 bags and casks. In general, the united effect of 
the heavy and discriminating duties on East Indian 
productions is to render it nearly altogether imprac- 
ticable to import them for the consumption of this 
country. We cannot import entire cargoes of indigo 
or of silk ; we must bri ng heavy as well as light goods ; 
in short, we must ballast our shi[)s with something of 
value, as the mud of the Ganges, or the rocks of Bom- 
bay, would make but a sorry remittance to Great Bri- 
tain. No valuable or extensive commerce can ever 
be carried on with India, or with any other country, 
without a fair and reciprocal exchange of mutual pro- 
ducts. The Indians have evinced a sufficient propen- 
sity to consume our manufactures, if we will but allow 
them to pay for them in the produce of their soil and 
industry, the only way in which any people can pay. 
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and which if we refuse, we must either give them our 
goods for nothing or liave no intercourse. From our 
refusing to act on this principle, or even to make any 
decent approach towards acting upon it, much of the 
apparent advantage of tlie present trade is, in reality, 
failacious and delusory. There are nominal profits 
upon the sale of the manufactures of tliis country in 
India which become nugatory, from the impossibility 
of making advantageous returns. 

On any principle, either of justice, of reason, or 
of sound commercial policy, the protection given to 
the West Indian islands is wholly indefensible. It 
amounts just to this; we grant to a few poor Islands 
in the western hemisphere, with a population of eight 
hundred thousand slaves, a monopoly which in one 
shape or another has been fairly computed to cost the 
nation considerably more than three millions sterling 
per annum, and which, in its consequences, not only 
excludes us in a great measure from a beneficial inter- 
course with all Asia, but with all tropical America also. 
We openly proclaim our desire to put down the slave 
trade ; and of late, at least we have professed ourselves 
to be advocates for free trade. If we were tried, 
however, by the evidence of facts and not of pro- 
fessions, impartial judges would unquestionably pro- 
nounce, that we were in reality the secret abettors 
both of slavery and monopoly. The effect of pro- 
tecting duties and bounties is, to make slavery per- 
petual. The West Indian islairids underpeopled, pre- 
sent the ominous spectacle of a stationary or retro- 
grading popvdation, the unequivocal sign of barbarism 
or misgovernment in every region of the glol)e — in 
every era of the history of man^. In short, as long 
as a bonus is paid by this country on slavery^ in 
the shape of bounty and protection to their staple 
produce, the natural course of improvement from 
the servile condition to villanage and eventual free- 
dom is as certainly precluded as if a perpetual Taw 
were enacted, to lock up the mass of the inhabitants 


* See Apir>endix. 
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manacled in dungeons. But this is not all ; with un- 
exampled wantonness we have given the same bounty 
on slavery in our newly acquired possessions, insular 
and continental : from sheer affection to the principle, 
we granted it even to the slave islands which were 
in our tem[)orary cccupatibn during the war. 
have just extended it to the Mauritius, the only 
spot in the East Indies where colonial produce is 
grown by slave labour. Had we really been hearty 
and honest in the cause of a])olition, would we not 
have pursued the very op 2 )osite course, or, at the 
very l^st, would we not have followed a policy 
strictly neutral, instead of loading ourselves with a 
tax of yearly millions to perpetuate the evil ? East 
and AVest Indian sugars were upon an equality until 
1814. In that year we partially opened the com- 
merce of India ; but, lest free trade should do us too 
much good, we imposed a discriminating duty in 
one case and a prohibitory one in the other, iq)on 
the grand staple of the ])roduce of the East, without a 
free trade in which all endeavours for an effectual 
extension of our commercial intercourse with India 
must j)rove futile and abortive. 

It ap])ears that the very lichest of our AA'est Indian 
islands is of so poor and unsuitable a soil, that the 
land, for ecpial labour and ex])enditui e, will iiardly 
yield one-fourth part of tlie juoduce which is yielded 
by that of more lavoured tropical countries'". It 
is from such land that it is deemed wise and politic 
that this great country should be supplied with 
its consumption of S80,000,000lbs. of sugar — w ith 
one grand article of the necessaries of life, lliis 
is nearly as bad as if the lAgislature w ere to put 
the richest lands in this kingdom under an in- 
terdict, ordering and appointing that henceforth 
the whole bread-corn of the inliabitants should be 
grown only on land of fourth or fifth rate quality. 
It would be like j)assing a law that no gold should 

* Evidence of West India I’lantcrs before His Majesty’s 
Privy Council, 17S9. — See Appendix, 
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l)e used in our circulation except what was pfbduced 
in the mountains of Wicklow, or that our future con- 
sumption of cotton-wool should be raised in hot- 
houses. We repeat, that without a free trade, and 
without light duties upon sugar, neither this country 
nor any other temperate one will ever be enabled to 
carry on an extensive and beneficial commerce with 
tile regions of the tropical world ; for it is not only the 
most general article of their produce, but with us a pri- 
mary article of consumption — for that matter, after 
corn and salt, the first necessary of life in our sub- 
sistence. Estimating the present population of the 
United Kingdom at about twenty-two millions, the 
consumption of sugar, it will be seen, amounts to 
something less than 17 jdbs. per head, or about sixty- 
three cents of an ounce per diem. No one will 
I)retend to allege, that Avith moderate duties and 
a free trade, such would be the average consumption 
of the United Kingdom. A pound of good sugar in 
the Indian market may be had for two-pence, with- 
out reckoning upon the reduction of price wdiich 
would be the certain consequence of improved skill in 
growth and manufacture : freight, profit, and charges, 
would hardly add a penny a pound to this cost. 
The best Indian sugar might be had then for three- 
pence per pound. 

^riie present wholesale price of raw sugar in this 
country may be moderately estimated at four-])ence 
per pound, exclusive of duties. If tlic cost were 
reduced by one-fourth, the consumption, with the 
same outlay, might also be increased by onc-fourth. 
It is now about 170,000 tons per annum, and in that 
case would be 212,500. The sliipping employed in 
this bi^anch of trade would, of course, l)e increased 
by 42,500 tons. T'he revenue, which is jcckoncd 
at five millions per annum, would be enhanced by 
1,250,000/., or the duties reduced, and the country 
relieved from taxation, by the same amount. The 
exportation of sugar, raw and unrefined, would 
equally partake of this improvement. 
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The principle of the free settlement of Europeans 
ip India being acted upon, we would have no pro- 
tecting duties upon sugar the production of any 
British settlement whatsoever, but openly admit, in 
terms of equality, the produce of every tropical 
country whatsoever without distinction. The interest 
of the inhabitants of this country — nay, the true 
interests of her colonics themselves— -require that she 
should not be taxed, directly or indirectly, for the 
purpose (and it amounts to nothing better) of giving 
a wrong direction to any branch of capital, and thus 
arresting the progress of her commercial industry. 

With respect to duties, the fair and reasonable 
course to pursue in imposing them, whether on sugar 
or on any similar commodity, is to adopt a plan 
whicli shall combine the equity of an ad valorem 
with the facility and simplicity of a rated duty. 
An arrangement on this principle saves trouble and 
vexation, both to the trader and revenue officer ; 
the same plan should be followed with respect to 
drawbacks ; this system is pursued witli much advan- 
tage under the Government of the United States, 
not only in respect to sugar but to tea, and other 
articles of tlic same description. It is impossible 
that the principle of taxation followed by us, in re- 
spect to colonial produce, can be right. Tlie finest West 
Indian muscovado sugar, for example, pays a duty of 
scarcely 48 per cent., the lowest pays 90 per cent.; Cey- 
lon coflee pays a duty, according to tlie present prices, 
of 256 percent.; Mocd>' ^ oflee, which nominally pays 
one-fourth more duty, in reality pays very little 
above 100 per cent. ; nay, the best descri])tion of it 
scarcely pays 75 per cent. The obvious result of all 
this is, that the consumption of the lower ordei’s of the 
people is taxed at an enormous rate, and the consump- 
tion of the wealthy at a comparatively moderate one. 
Under* this system, an extended consumption in the 
only (piarter from which a great and effectual con- 
sumption can be expected, is more inevitably and 
certainly prevented, than if we were to make a 
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sumptuary law, debarring the great mass of the 
population from using tea, coffee, sugar, and all 
similar objects of luxury, because such law would 
inevitably be set at naught. All this, we repeat, can- 
not be right, and should be altered. 

We have but a word or two to add on the com- 
parative importance of East and 'West Indian com- 
merce. Our sugar colonies in the West Indies 
contain a ])opulation of about eight hundred thousand 
persons, the great majority of whom are slaves, 
themselves {assessing no property, but in reality 
the property of others. Our possessions in the 
East Indies contain eighty-three millions of inha- 
bitants, and all tliat is included under the name of 
the East Indies, not less than three hundred millions, 
among whom the slaves are so few in number, and 
so little distinguished in colour or condition, that 
it would not be a very easy matter for a stranger, 
on tl]c most careful incpiiry, to detect them. Under 
any thing like equal freedom of intercourse it would 
be a bold assertion, to insist that a commercial corres- 
pondence with eight hundred thousand persgais, had 
their condition l)ccn favourable instead of being 
miserable, should ever be c(|ual in value, in usefulness, 
or in extent, to one with 375, or even 100 times their 
number. It is very true that, under an ancient and 
exploded system, Avhich for folly and mischief on 
the great scale has no ])arallel in the commercial 
history of the world, the trade of a few slave islands 
in the West Indies was actually of greater extent 
than the commerce of all the East Indies put together. 
This is, however, no longer the case ; in the year 
1814 the official value of the exports to, and the im- 
ports from the BritishWest Indies was 1.5,044,447^., 
much of it however being a mere transit trade for 
South American merchandise, originating in a jtate of 
war. In the same year the official value of the East 
India trade was only 7,394,790/., or less than one-half. 
In 1826, the West India trade, export and import, 
was 11,574,543/., thatof the East Indies 13,578,952/. 
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the last now exceeding the first by 2,004,409/. This 
is, however, by no means the whole amount of 
the difference in favour of the East Indies. East 
Indian staples are undervalued in the Custom-House 
returns, and West Indian overvalued. This, according 
to a very good authority, makes a furtlier difference, 
of full two millions in favour of the East Indies, so 
that the real excess of its trade beyond that of the 
West Indies was 4,004,409/. It is in the necessary 
order of things, and in the natural course of human 
events, to expect that, when the trade of China is 
thrown open to the nation, and European capital and 
Enterprise are fairly exerted in the improvement of 
our territorial dominions, the trade of the West 
will hardly bear the same proportion to that of the 
East Indies, which the foreign commerce of the 
Isle of Man does to that of the whole United King- 
dom besides. Even in its present state of restraint 
and depression, the importance of the Indian trade 
becomes every year more and more obvious ; and un- 
less, to our own injury, we wantonly stej) forward to 
arrest its progress, will soon surpass all that was pre- 
dicted of it in tlie celebrated prophecy of Adam 
Smith. According to tlie returns for 1827, the East 
Indian trade of Great Britain exceeded that of the 
whole of the North of Europe, including Russia, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and the Netherlands, by 
991 , 779 /. It exceeded the trade of all Germany by 
2 , 767 , 803 /. It exceeded Die united trade of France, 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, Turkey, and the Levant, by 
697,082/. It exceeded the trade of the United 
States, and of our own colonies in North America, 
])ut together, by 707,053/. It exceeded the united 
trades of the foreign West, Brazil, Mexico, Columbia, 
Peru, Chili, and Buenos-Ayres, by no less than 
6,251,|}63/. Finally, it exceeded our commerce with 
the new states of South America, so much w anted, 
by. considerably more than a five-fold proportion^. 


8cc Appendix. 



APPENDIX. 

The opinions ahd sentiments solemnly tendered to the 
Legislature in 1813, and confidently and importunately 
obtruded on the public, on the great questions connected 
with the Government of India, are, perhaps, the most remark- 
able instances on record of the danger of political prognosti- 
cation ; and, it is to be hoped, will prove memorable examples 
to posterity of the advantage and superiority of principle 
over authority. Some of the most eminent individuals ever 
connected with the Government of India volunteered doc- 
trines and assertions upon that occasion, to which the expe- 
rience of a few short years has given the most exemplary 
refutation. It is only necessary to mention the names of 
Warren Hastings, the Marquis of Wellesley, and Sir 
Thomas Munro, as signal })roofs of the inefllcacy of great 
and eminent names upon such questions as those which came 
under discussion. There were, indeed, a few distinguished 
exceptions to the erroneous doctrines so industriously propa- 
gated in 1813. Of thesGis the most remarkable were Lord 
Grenville in the House of Peers, and Mr. llickards in the 
House of Commons. These instructed and talented indivi- 
duals, relying on general principles, foretold, in the clearest 
and most forcible language, the results which must inevitably 
follow a free commerce on one hand, and a perseverance in 
monopoly on the other. Their sentiments, anticipating pub- 
lic opinion and the practice of the Legislature, belong rather 
to the present time than the period of darkness which pre- 
ceded the partial opening of the Indian trade *. 

* Mr. T. TI. Colebrooke, formerly a Member of the Supreme Council of 
India, and u man of the most various talents and arqnireinenls, i#a no less 
illustrious exception. Twenty years before the opening of the free trade, 
he foretold the advantages whicli would arise from it, and long anticipated 
every other authority in predicting the safety and utility of colouiblng 
India, as far as that was practicable. 



ENGLISH OPINIONS OF INDIA 
IN 1813. 


Evidence given before the House of Commons, 1813. 

March 22. 

Warren Hastings, Esq , late Governor General of India, 
in reply to a question by the Cofmpany'' s Counsel : — 

‘‘The supplies of trade are for the wants and luxuries of 
the people ; the poor in India nmv he said to have no wants ; 
their wants arc confined to their dwellings, to their food, and 
to a scanty portion of clothing, all which they can have from 
the soil that they tread upon, and their apparel almost with- 
out any cost.’’ 

“ Arc you of opinion that the commerce of India, as at 
present regulated, is as advantageous to that country and to 
Great Britain as it would be if free and equal to all the 
subjects of Great Britain 

“ (kn’tainly as much, and much more so.” 

N. B. — Mr. Hastings is reminded by the Committee that 
he had written a review of the state of Bengal, in wliich he 
had given it as his opinion, that it was of less consc(juence 
that the investment should be ])rocured cheap, than that the 
commerce of the country should flourish ; insisting upon it, 
as a fixed and iiu^ontrovertiblc jirincijile, that commerce 
could only flourish when free and^ ecjual. Reyilied, that 
he did not remember the statement in Ins publication alluded 
to; that he did not come there to defend his "own incon- 
sistencies ; and that if ever he entertained the sentiments 
ascribed to him, he now j>ositively abjured them. 


April Ij. 

Sh' John Malcolm, laic Envoy to the Court of Persia, 
Political Agent, and noio Governor if Bombay, 

examined by the Compianys Counsel : — 

“ State whctlier tlic general population of India are likely 
to become customers for European commodities 

“ If by the general population of India is nujant (which I 
suppose it is) the great mass, tlierc is no doubt they are not 
likely to become customers for European articles, because 
tliey do not possess the means to purchase them, even if, 
from their present simple habits of life and attire, they 
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required them. I believe (for I have not veryjiiinute know- 
ledge upon the subject) that the wages of labour, and the 
pay of the manufacturers, differ in a very great degree over 
different parts of India, but that in no part is it sufficient to 
enable them to purchase luxuries; and such they consider 
every European article.” 

l)o you think, or not, that the majority of the Hindu 
population are contented with the British sway at present ?” 

I have answered that question, as far as I am able, in 
what I stated above ; they appear to be so.” 


Grivmc Mercer^ late Political Resident at the Court 

of Scindlali^ examined by the Corn pan y''s Counsel : — 

Have the mass of the population in India either the 
means or the desire of purchasing any European manufac- 
tures ?” 

I am not of opinion that they have any desire, and I am 
certain that the great body of the people have not the 
means.” 

Are the natives of India, generally, a manufacturing 
people, skillful in manufacturing operations, and likely to 
provide for themselves whatever manufactures they stand in 
need of?” 

They arc very much so; and have hardly an}'^, if any, 
wants from foreign countries.” 


April 1^. 

Sir Thomas Munro^ Commissioner of Revenue^ ani late 
Governor of Madras^ examined by the Covipany^s 
Counsel : — 

Are you not of opinion that the Hindu nation are much 
attached to their own modes of living and thinking?” 

They arc. I do not think they arc positively unchange- 
able, but they are as unchangeable as any thing can pos- 
sibly be.” 

In the event of a free trade, I do not think that there 
would be any considerable increase of the demand for Euro- 
pean commodities among the natives of India: I do not 
think that this want of demand depends exactly upon the 
liigh price. The high price in India ought to have the same 
effect as it has in Europe: it docs not in Europe prevent the 
general consumption of Indian commodities, it only makes 
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people take Ipss of them ; but every person, I believe, pur- 
chases in some degree according to his circumstances : this 
is not the case in India ; there are very few people there 
that purchase any European commodities : it does not depend 
upon a man’s wealth or poverty ; the wealthy man purchases 
no more than his poor neighbour : there is no gradation in 
the consumption of European commodities, depending upon 
the wealth of the individuals : at our principal settlement, 
where we have been long established, the natives have 
adopted none of our habits, and scarcely use any of our 
commodities : the very domestics of Europeans use none of 
them.” 


(E CL'cimhiedhy the CoDiimitcc.) 

Can you form a judgment what would be the conse- 
quence, to the British empire in India and the British in- 
terests in Europe, if the commercial transactions of India 
were separated from those hands who may exercise the 
sovereign power ?” 

Tliis is a com])licatcd (piestion ; but I should rather 
think, that by sucli a separation the power of the Company, of 
carrying into effect their Government, would be very much 
weakened.” 

' April Id. 

Are not the goods of the interior hrouglit in great abun- 
dance to the principal sea ports by the natives cheaper than 
if this was done by European agency 

‘‘ They are. I think tliat private traders going into the 
interior, whatever their habits may be, would be likely to 
comn^it excesses ; for I scarcely ever knew an instance of an 
European trader coming into the interior without being 
involved in some dispute with the natives.” 

(The Committee, on getting this reply, asked Colonel 
Munro, if he knew any int^LUice of the disturbances alluded 
to. He quoted tlie case of a Dane, who had got possession 
of a house, and would not (]iut it until ordered to do so by 
him, the colonel.) ‘‘ Had he been an Englishman,” he adds, 
he would most probably have kicked out the owner, for 
presuming to molest an Englishman in his castle, and it 
would have required a suit at law to eject him. I find no 
difference in traders, whether their habits are quiet or not, 
when they quit this country : they arc very seldom quiet 
when they find themselves among an unresisting people, 
over whom they can exercise their authority ; for every 



trader going into India is considered as some person con- 
nected with tlie Government.*'^ 

( Examined ^further hy the Committee.) 

“ Have you ever contemplated the effects of commerce in 
the western world, the share it has had in oversetting 
or softening the despotisms, and changing the established 
mannners of Europe, and in improving and enlightening the 
state of European society generally ?” 

I have seen and observed that the effect of commerce has 
been that of very greatly tending to the enlightening of 
most of the nations of Europe."^ 

Have not those blessings and improvements been esta- 
blished in Europe, in very many cases, in despite of strong 
local and national ])rejudices, and even in despite of the 
most strenuous efforts of human power to oppose them ?’’’ 

“ I believe that they have. If the manners and customs 
of the Indians are to be changed, and I think it likely that 
they will be changed by commerce, but commerce does not 
seem to have produced much effect upon them.” 

Do you think tliat there is any thing in the natural dis- 
position, passions, or prejudices of the natives of India, that 
would l('ad permanently to resist the silent operation of 
causes whicli would thus multiply to them the comforts of life, 
and which have been productive of effects as irresistible as 
beneficial in other countries, and among other classes of 
European society ?” 

I do iKit imagine it would lead them to resist the opera- 
tion of such causes permanently ; but that it would be very 
long before any change was effected.” 

“ Have you ever heard the commercial character and pro- 
ceedings of the Company talked of by those natives who 
either dared, or had confidence enough in you to speak ou 
the subject, in terms of com])laint or disrespect ?” 

I never heard the commercial character of the Company 
talked of by any natives except with respect.” 

‘‘ With regard to civilisation, I do not exactly understand 
what is meant by the civilisation of the Hindus; in the 
higher branches of science, in the knowledge of the theory 
and practice of good government, and in an education which, 
by banishing prejudice and superstition, opens the mind to 
receive instruction of every kind, from every quarter, they 
are much inferior to Europeans: hut if a good system of 
agriculture ; unrivalled manufacturing skill ; a capacity to 
produce whatever can contribute to convenience or luxury ; 
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schools established in every village, for teaching, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic ; the general practice of hospitality 
and charity amongst each other ; and above all, a treatment 
of the female sex, full of confidence, respect, and delicacy, 
are among the signs which denote a civilised people, then 
the Hindus are not inferior to the nations of Europe ; and 
if civilisation is to become an article of trade between the 
two countries, I am convinced that this country will gain by 
the import cargo/’ 

April 14. 

While this poverty exists generally, is it possible, in your 
opinion, to extend very materially the commercial intercourse 
between Great Britain and India ?” 

“ I do not suppose that the commercial intercourse between 
Great Britain and India can be very considerably extended ; 
but I think that the poverty of the ryots is the chief cause 
which prevents it : I think that poverty is every day dimi- 
nishing ; and, under a long peace and a settled Government, 
that it will be less felt every year. It is this trading dispo- 
sition of the natives which induces me to think it impossible 
that any European traders can long remain in the interior 
of India, and that they must, sooner or later, all be driven to 
the coast.” 

“ Upon the occasions you have described, have you ob- 
served any disposition towards the purchase of European 
articles, either lor ornament or use?” 

None, except perhaps some very small lamps, or some 
pieces of broad cloth, amongst the most expensive ; nor 
those in any material degree.” 


Sir Charles Mailet^ Bart,^ late Resident at the Court of 
Poonah^ i.iarnincd hy Counsel : — 

‘‘ Do you think that, in the event of free trade, there is any 
probability of a materially-increased sale of the manufac- 
tures of this country ?” 

I never saw that there was any great room for an increase 
of demand for the manufactures of this country in any part 
of Hindustan with which I have been acquainted.” 


Alexander Falconer, Esq., late Secretary to the Government 
of Madras, examined by the Company'' s Counsel : — 

The demand for the commodities of Europe is very 
small amongst the natives of India 
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I am not aware that it has increased ; I apprehend it has 
rather diminished of late years : I am not aware that it has 
increased among any class of the native population ; and I 
am of opinion that it is unlikely to increase beyond the de- 
gree ill which we have found it by experience. I imagine 
that the experience of the East India Company, for a period 
of about two centuries, and the experience or other nations 
trading to Asia, has afforded ample proof of the impossi- 
bility of increasing the demand beyond the present standard. 
It appears to me unlikely that they can, by any expedient, 
be changed : the market being overstocked, the demand of 
the natives is necessarily decreased.’’*' 

Thomas Coclchurn^ Esq,^ a Member of the Board of 
Revenue at Madras^ examined by the Company's 
Counsel : — 

Can you name any new article which, in the course of 
your long experience (from 1779 to 1802), has been intro- 
duced into native consumption 

‘‘ I am not aware of any new article. I believe they have 
used a few empty bottles, for the purpose of keeping glue 
and oil, and such things, in addition to a 'few woollen 
articles."” 


SPEECHES. 

Mr. Robert Thornton^ Deputy Chairman of the East India 
Compariy : — 

How could one of tlieir people, whose Income amounted 
only to between 4/. or 6/., afford to purchase any of the 
costly manufactures of this country ? Before the commence- 
ment of the troubles of France, the universal cry in that 
country was liberty and trade f and now their ports were 
completely shut to trade. That ought to be a lesson to us 
how we listened to idle clamour.’” 


Mr, Charles Grants Sen. a Director of the East India 
Company : — 

He was also hostile to hurry, and wished that evidence 
should be heard on certain points : for Instance, as to the 
possibility of increasing the export of British manufactures 
mr Indian consumption. It was certain that no new articles 
had been sent out to that country since the opening in 
1793.” 
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Marqness Wellesley^ late Governor General of India : — 
Would their Lordships break down tlie system, merely 
to give hopes to the . out ports, wliich would finally prove, 
he was convinced, as delusive as they were unjust at the 
outset ?■” 


Lord Grenville : — 


April 9. 


The very existence of this blended character of merchant 
and sovereign, on which our whole Indian system is now 
built up, appears to me an anomaly inconsistent with all true 
principles of govermiieiit, rcjirobated by all experience. No 
sovereign, I confidently believe, has eve r yet traded to profit ; 
no trading company, I greatly fear, has yet administered 
government for the liappiness of its subjects.'” 

My noble friend, who jircsides over that department, has 
anticipated the question ; lias more than answered the 
inquiry. He has told us, and I believe his assertion is mucli 
within the truth, that, since the last renewal of their (Jharter, 
they have lost on this trade above four millions sterling ! in 
trading with one of the richest countries of the East ; a coun- 
try whose government they administer, and whose commerce 
they monopolise ! and if, at this hour, they do not, in fact, 
realise a profit on any part of their vast concerns, where only 
is that profit to be found ? Not in their cxpcirt trade from 
England ; that trade is a monopoly, and on that it is their 
boast to lose. Not on their import trade from India, wliere 
they exercise unrestricted power ; that trade niy noble friend 
has characterised, and the impression of his statement will 
not, I am sure, be speedily effaced from our remembrance. 
In China alone they trade to profit. In lUiina, where they 
have no sovereignty— no monopoly — no jireference of trade ; 
where they Jiave not -\ en the common benefit of free access. 
In China, where they are banislied, like outcasts, to a narrow 
and remote corner of the empire, there to reside under a 
perpetual quarantine.’’ 

For twenty years, this losing trade has been unremit- 
tingly pursued ; for twenty years longer it will most pro- 
bably continue, if these resolutions are adopted. This is the 
very principle on which they rest.’’’ 

Their losses on export from this country are not even 
disguised ; their advocates proclaim the fact, and even boast 
of It. So habituated are we, in considering the complicated 
relations of this great Company, to confound all principles of 
government and policy, that this annual waste of the 
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property with which they are entrusted, is actually urged, 
on their behalf, as a sacrifice which they make to national 
interests, and as a claim upon the gratitude of Parliament. 
Yet if loss is incurred in tnis case, by whom is it sustained ? 
Not by tlie Directors themselves — that would be wholly un- 
reasonable ; not by the jwoprietors of India Stock — they 
receive, and must receive their undiminished dividends. The 
loss falls on the public treasury— on the people of England, 
whose participation of Indian revenue must be still further 
post})oned by every fresh embarrassment in the Company’s 
affairs, and whose representatives are called upon, year after 
year, to supjdy, in loans, in forbearances, and in facilities of 
public credit, the deficiences of this uncommercial system.” 

Itcport from ihe Comimtiee of Corre^Hpoiidetice to 
the Court of Directors, Feh, 9, 1813. 

With regard to the effects of monopoly on the manu- 
factures, trade, and other interests of this country, if any 
thing said in these days, to the dis(*redit of the Company, 
could occasion Mii*[)rise, it would he the re}>rcsentations given 
In the jK'tluons on that head. The (a)m])any is accused of 
obstructing the export of the inanufaetures of this country ; 
e^en by some (vvitli an lionourable exception of the rest; of 
those woollen nuiiuifaelurers, who owe their eliief employment 
to tlie C,'()in]iany\s coiiimissions, continued, for the benefit of 
tile nation, under a certainty of deriving no benefit from the 
exported article. 

“ 'Idicre seems to be a general and deplorable delusion, 
respecting the practicability of a vast extensitm of the sale of 
the manuiaclures of this country in India and China, and 
of the productions of those countries here. 

“ Put the great eoiiclusion to be derived from the account 
of the trade since 1793, is this — in all the jieriod of nearly 
twenty years from tliat time to tlie jireseiit, in vhich, un- 
doubtedly, facilities: and enlargements, never enjoyed before, 
liave been given for private enterprise and adventure, in 
which tlie jirivate trade lias considerably increased, and on 
tlie whole a very ample experiment has been made ; not one 
new article for the consumption of India has been exported, 
and little perceivable difference in the few articles oi metals 
and woollens, of which they participated before. This is a 
very remarkable fact, and ought to make a deep impression 
on all persons who in any way interest themselves in this 
subject. Let us not bear of that unfair charge, 'so often 

G 
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repeated, that the Coinpany'^s restrictions have prevented 
persons from availing themselves of the privileges held out 
by the public regulations. 

On the whole, then, this may be pronounced a decisive 
proof that there is no opening, nor any material opening to 
lie expected, for the sale of European articles for the use of 
the natives of India. 

The American export trade in the ten years ending with 
1804-5, amounted to 4,643,575Z., or per annum 464,857^. ; 
they imported to the value of 390,606/. : the trade was 
all the while progressive. 

“ On the side of the merchants there is nothing but a san- 
guine theory. On the side of the Company there is the 
experience of all the nations of Europe for three centuries ; 
there is the testimony of ancient history ; there are the 
climate, the nature, the usages, tastes, prejudices, religious 
and political institutions of the Eastern people. 

“ Eminent as Dr. Smith certainly was in the science of 
political economy, he waS' not infallible. His information 
respecting India was very defective and erroneous ; his 
prejudices against the East India Company extreme, and his 
prognostics concerning their Indian Government wholly 
mistaken. In the period which has elapsed, of nearly forty 
years, since he first published his work on the wealth of 
nations, the '"endeavours of all Europe and America have 
made no discovery of that immense market for Eui'opean 
manufactures which he said was offered by the East Indies. 
Yet the same doctrines seems to be still in the minds of some 
of the petitioners, who made it a serious charge against the 
Company, that its exports to the immense regions of the 
East do not amount to a fifth of the exports of this country 
to North America. 

“ Of 54,000 ton^ 'jhotted for the private trade, since 1793, 
only 21,806 tons iiad been actually used by private mer- 
chants, and these filled wholly with commodities for the use 
of Europeans. 

A profound observer of human affairs, the President 
Montesquieu, had, before the time of Doctor Smith, who, 
however, overlooks his opinions, reasoned more agreeably 
to nature and experience on this subject.’”' 

Kxtract from the East India Company's Petition 
to the House of Commons, 

‘^x\nd they hope they will not be deemed presumptuous in 
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humbly submitting their opinion, considered and reconsi- 
dered, that the opening the trade with China, in any degree, 
would endanger its existence altogether; and that the 
petitioners have at no time contemplated any alteration, 
even in the export trade to the East Indies, without con- 
siderable doubt and hesitation ; but they are firmly of 
opinion that the unrestrained liberty of importation from 
that country, otherwise than through the medium of their 
establishments in London, would produce efiects which 
every well-wisher to this country must deprecate, and which 
would put to extreme hazard any pledge on their part for 
the good government of India, or the performance of their 
obligations ; the petitioners submit that they would not 
be justified in becoming parties to any system which, on 
consideration, should appear to them likely to prove an 
illusion ; and that as tlie petitioners do not venture to 
anticipate what may be. the determination of the House 
upon the question hereby submitted to its decision, they 
hope that they will be excused for humbly stating what, in 
the event of the dissolution of the present system, they con- 
ceive would be found to be the rights of the petitioners as 
well as their fair pretensions upon the justice and liberality 
of Parliament. U'hc absolute right of the petitioners, for 
their own use, to a considerable y)art of the ports, towns, 
islands, territories, and rights which they liave acquired 
abroad, never has been questioned, and they believe it to 
be unquestionable ; and notwithstanding the claim made for 
the public to otlier parts of the territorial acquisitions and 
revenues of the petitioners, they entertain a strong hope 
that the property, as well in those parts which were acquired 
by conquest, under the powers of peace and war, lawfully 
exercised by them, as in those parts which were otherwise 
acquired, would be found to belong to the petitioners, in 
the same way as any other property within His Majesty's 
dominions belongs to the oivncrs thereof, subject to the 
sovereignty and allegiance due to His Majesty." 



ENGLISH OPINIONS OF INDIA SINCE 
THE FREE TRADE. 


Tlio authorities quoted underneath are tliose of Bishop 
Ilcber, Sir E. Hyde East, Mr. Charles laisliington, Sir John 
Malcolm, and Sir Thomas Munro. Of all these eminent 
persons, tlie testimony of Ihshop Ileber is incomparably 
the most full and valuable. lie was a man of rank, a scholar, 
and a traveller ; at once distinguished for his discei-nment, 
benevolence, and liumanity. Above all, he came fresh 
to his subject, and was free from the prepossessions which 
arc, perhaps, inseparalile from the agents of the exist- 
in^ system, We by no means intend to assert that the 
Bishop’s information is always critical or accurate. He 
is right, however, in nine cases out of ten. On liis errors 
in general, it would be invidious to dwell, but there are one 
or two of them to which it will be necessary to advert. His 
Eordship, for example, in along digression, pro{)oses a corn 
laxc for India, or at least, a regulation for the relief of tlie 
people from want or famine, and this through means wJiieli, 
according to his own confession, would raise the price of 
bread l)y ten or even twenty per cent, beyond its present 
average. J'his wanton, and really misclhevous scheme, had, 
no doubt, its origin in the Bishop’s education, and as it is 
not likely to he acted upon, we may safely leave it to its 
own refutation. 

Tlie most strious charge, ho\Nevcr. which we have to 
make against the Bishop’s judgment a!ul impartiality, is 
his attack u]>on i' character of the indigo planters. Pie 
states, in plain terms, that this eiiterywising and intlustrious 
class of English sojourners has done mucli towards dis- 
gusting the natives of India witli the Ihdtish character. 
This to be sure is but a casual expression in a private letter 
to a friend ; and as no such opinion is contained in his Journal 
it is probable, that it was not his deliberate opinion, formed 
on a more mature consideration of the subject. Weliave, 
in fact, carefully perused the Journal and the letters, and 
cannot discover that the Bishop ever held any intercourse 
witli an indigo planter, or with any native oppressed by an 
indigo planter. On the contrary, his Lordship almost in- 
variably partook of the hospitality of, and received his infor- 
mation from tlie high privileged servants of the Pbist India 
Company, men opposed to the plunlcrs by habits, inlercsls, 
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and ]>rc‘jii(llcts. Uiiquesliouahly his Lordsinp ouglit to 
have exercised his own better judgment, and not have given 
the sanctit)n of his high authority to a calumny without a 
tittle of evidence. Indeed the Bishop has refuted himself in 
a passage in another letter, at least as authentic as the first, 
where he informs us that the more Englishmen tliat are 
possessed of lands in the country the better. The or)ly dis- 
putes which we have ever lieard that the indigo planters 
have had with the natives, and they liave had them just as 
t)ften with each other, are disputes respecting boundaries, the 
most frequent of all dis])utes in India, and which are insepa- 
rable from such a state of the law as prevails in the 
provinces. We must suppose the Euroy^ean indigo })lanters 
to })e paragons of excellence indeed, to liave escayted from 
the ccamnon dilliculty*. To tlu^se objections to the tes- 
tirnony of Bisliop lleber, may be added his systematic 
neglect of the Maripiess of Hastings. In lus two (yuarto 
volumes tliei’e is not one good word said of the administra- 
tion of llie ino>.t generous, liberal, and high-minded man 
that e\'er excreiseil ('xUaisive sway in the East. This might 
be |>assed over, if his J.ordNhiy) liad not been liberal of 

his ])raises to other such as Warren Hastings (the 

Bishop all the wltile wrilingfrom Benares) and Mr. eJonathan 
Dunean, a very worthy [personage no doubt, if our readers 
ever heart! of Iiim before, but scarcely occupying so large a 
share of public estimation as the Martyuess of Hasting^-f. 

* ‘•The fonimitiiionts for brcarlK'^^ of tlic peace, arisincj from l)onn(]ary 
(lisjintes, and oilier contests eoncernios landed properly, are ascribed to 
tilt* j^reat, tlu)n;L!^b uiun oidable aircar of untried (‘ases, standiiij^ in some 
ol’ tbc Courts ; since, by neeessai ilv prolraetiiij; ibr years tlie decision of 
suits, it fiMMjut ntiy drives the. suitoi> to despair, and induces them to run 
the risk ot takin^ justice into iheir own hands, l>y seizing; tlie object in 
dispute, ratlicr lliaii to await tlie tardy issue of a process wliich threatened 
to exceed tlie piobable duiutiou of their own lives.” — Import of the 
IJou'ic of Commons^ p. 05. 

t I’he m.shop on one occasion fixes a ijuarrcl on the noble Marquess, 
touehiniija (pertain bhu k of iiiaihle, thus — lu another of the tovveis are 
baths of equal beauty, one of which, a single block of wlnte marble, Lord 
Ha stiu| 4 s caused to be forced up from its situation, not without considerable 
injury, both to tlie bath itself and the surrounding pavement, in order 
to cany it to Calcutta. It was, however, too heavy for the eominon 
bud»erow in use on the Jumna, and the hath remains to shame its spoliator.” 
The lUsliop on^ht, in fairness, to have stated, that the block of marble 
which makes him so angry, was taken out of a dilapidated hath, in a 
dilapidated tower of a dilapidated palace. While making this seiions 
chaise against his Lordship’s memorable nine y(*ars’ ailmiiii.stration, he 
ought also, in candour, to have stated, that of all the English rulers of* 
India, Lord Hastings was the most iiiumlieent protector of the ancient 
mouiiments of Hindustan, Agra, the very spot from which he was 
writing, would liavc alfoided Itim a well known example. 
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The next authority is that of SirE. Hytle East, late chief 
Justice of his Majesty ‘‘s Supreme Court, at Calcutta, or, as it 
IS technically named, of Fort William, in Bengal. Sir Hyde 
East was one of the most learned, able, and upright judges 
that ever went to India. His deliberate sentiments, after 
several years’ experience, are conveyed in a public letter 
addressed to the Earl of Liverpool, as first minister. 

Mr. Charles Lusbington, the next evidence, was for 
several years, chief secretary to the Supreme Government of 
Bengal; his sentiments are conveyed in an useful and 
instructive work*^ entitled ‘‘ The History, Design, and 
Present State of the Beligious, Benevolent, and Charitable 
Institutions, founded by the British in Calcutta and its 
Vicinity.” Printed at Calcutta, 182-1. 

Sir John Malcolm has, in the course of his political life, 
expressed two sets of opinions. In 1813, he had declared 
that the Indians were not likely to become consumers of 
British manufactures. In 1824, he informs us that such 
British manufactures are now coinvwii in Hindustan. In 
1813, he informed us that the natives of India appeared to 
be satisfied with the British Government. In 1824, he 
informs us that v e are sitting on a barrel of gunpowder, on 
account of their dissatisfaction.. 

Sir Thomas Munro informed us, in 1813, that if civilisa- 
tion was to become an article of commerce betw^een the 
two countries, that is, between India and Great Britain, 
the latter would gain by the import cargo.” This may be 
supposed to be refuted by his more recent delaration, that 
the greater number of the public officers under the Native 
Government, repeating all their unpronouncible names, 
were thieves, robbers, and murderers ; and that there w^as 
no travelling through the country where the native institutions 
were in full vigour, lor fear of robbery and assassination. 


Immutahility of the Hindus. 

The people who came up said they had obtained shelter 
in the house of a zemindar, but whether a gig and palan- 
quin could get through the waters which were between us, 
was more than we could form a judgment of. At length, 
just as we had given them up, and were sitting down to 
dinner, they arrived, happily all well, and liaving received 
an hospitable entertainment from the zemindar in question, 
at whose house they had asked permission to boil a little 
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gruel for the children, and who had immediately invik-d 
them into a comfortable viranda, and, though a Hindu, 
sent to purchase them a fowl and currie. The Archdeacon 
expressed much unwillingness to eat these in his house, 
knowing, he said, liow strong a prejudice would, a few years 
since, Itave been excited against such a step. But on his 
saying, ‘ Oh do not let us pollute your house,’ the good 
man returned an answer which, Mr.Corrie observed, showed, 
more than most tilings, how fast caste was wearing away ; 
‘ We have different customs, but are we not of the same 
flesh and blood ? My house is much honoured by your 
company’.*” — Bisiioi* IIereii, Voi. I., p. 361. 

“ To these schools, iiuTcased to the number of thirteen, 
a central school liad beem added, for the purpose of im- 
parting instruction in the Knglish language. The eagerness 
of the natives to learn English, incites them to obtain the 
necessary previous qualification in their own tongue, and 
proficiency in this alone is the channel by which admission 
to their favourite study is procured.” — Lushington, p. 38. 

“ Up to that ])eriod, Mr. Stewart had very wisely, aa 
Mr, T1 lomason observes, withheld the Scriptures, as a read- 
ing book, from the scliools, though he gave them to under- 
stand that the Scriptures were to be introduced into the 
central school by the missionary. It does not appear, from 
the Beports of the (’ominittee, that this innovation, which 
was ado|)ted on the arrival of Mr. Jetter, excited disgust. 
It seems, that in the indiscriminate avidity among the 
Bengalees to learn English, all prejudice against the means 
by which this instruclion is imparted is absorbed. Hence, 
witliout a munnur, and even with alacrity, as attested by 
the reports of their examinations, the boys are in the con- 
stant habit of reading and explaining (lialogucs on the 
creation and fate of man, the contents of which arc diame- 
trically opposed to Hindu principles, and extracts from the 
Gospels ! ! Nay, ‘ the Brahmins stood by, and heard them 
speak of Jesus, tlie Son of God and Saviour of the world, 
and of his command to go and preach the Gospel unto all 
the world, without uttering a word of opposition^.’ 

Latterly, the boys had made such advancement in reading 
the Bengalee Scriptures, as to have commenced the perusm 
of the Epistle to tlie Romans. Their readiness in explaining 


• Fourth Report of tlie Calcutta Committee of the Cliiirch Missionary 
Society, p. 8. 
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ihe Parables, and esjxxaally in unfolding tlie doctrines of 
the Gospel, is stated to he remarkable, and the pundits, 
themselves are represented to assist them in these studies. 
Adverting to the conduct of the pupils, their pundits and 
)>arents, Mr. Deer entertains the conviction that, ‘ as 
there is a general reception of the Gos])cI, so there is a 
growing acquaintance witli it."* Peyond tliis, however, he 
has little to say.’’’’ — ImsinxoTOK, p. 40. 

It is now establislied beyond a doid)t, that, to a certain 
extent, the natives avail themselves of the nu'ans of edu- 
cation with great eagerness, and that in many instances 
they are not even deU'rred from the pursuit of knowledge 
by its being conveyed to them through the channel of our 
religious books. After all, however, the circumstance of 
their consenting to learn to read in the new^ Testament is 
no irrefragable evidence of their pn'jiidlcc* against the 
Christian religion being diminished. It only marks more 
clearly to what extent the inferior classes will go, with the 
vieW' of acquiring a s})eeies of knowlegc* so essential, in their 
estimation, to their success in life. Numerous as is the 
attendance on the schools instituted on the a])proved plan of 
education, that attendance only lasts until the pupil has 
acc[uired sufheient knowdedge of reading, WTiting, and 
accounts, to enable liim to gain a livelihood, and to enter 
into the innumerable fraternity of wiaters and sircars; and 
so intent are both parents and children on the attainment of 
this universal object, that they trouble not themselvt's as to 
the doctrines of the books wliich they ])eruse, ])rovided they 
lead to worldly ])roht and a lucrative em])loyment. This, 
at least, may be said to be tlie geiu J'al ft'cling among tlu^ 
particular classes alluded tt) in Calcutta and its vicinity. 
Nor, as their minds are at present constituted, is any other 
result reasonably i lie expected, tliongli even this rude 
cultivation, and a ha})])y combination of circumstances, may 
produce wdiolesome fruits; since eveii a general, though 
imperfect knowledge of llie language of an enlightened 
Duropcan nation, among so numerous a class, can scarcely 
fail, especially w hen assisted by other means of improvement 
in active operation around them, of gradually, though per- 
haps slowdy, awakening and enlarging their minds to more 
elevated pursuits. But, in the actual condition of their 
interests, if any impression were made by the books from 
which their school lessons are learned, it must soon be 
effaced for want of renovation, and by the deadening ( ffects 
of sordid occupHtions.’’ — liUSHTNOTON, p. ^21 7. 
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The union of natives at the Presitlency v ith Europeans, 
as members of the society and of its committee, attracted 
notice in more remote quarters, and the king of Glide, a 
Mussulman prince, and the rajah of Bhurtpore, a Hindu 
cliief of high rank and influence, well known as a former 
opponent to the British Government, each manifested their 
approbation of it and the views of tlie institution, by a 
donation of a thousand rupees. Indeed, it may be asserted 
without risk of contradiction, that European teaching has 
])rove(l to be highly acct'ptable to the natives. 'Jlie schools 
sujieriiitended by Europeans are above ten-fold more nu- 
merous than tiiey were, as will be seen when the operations 
(»f the school society come to be considered. -All the schools, 
.however, of this description are de])endant principally on the 
School Book Sotic'ty, for the* UH'ans of instruction. They 
could not be efliciently conducted unless they were provided 
by eleinentary books from its depository, which are, in point 
of fact, continually supplii’d. ^ They receive the aid with 
thankfulness, and still look to the societ}^ for further assist- 
ance ; in tlu‘ expressive language of one of their pundits, 
thev are Innto'nj for the School Book Society's ])ub]ications, 
and full of impatience to receive them from the press.' — 
Ja sii I xarroy, ]>. 

“ Still it is undeniable that an intercourse with Europeans 
has already worked a very remarkable change among the 
natives in this ])art of the country. Both Hindus and 
IVfahomcdans give a ready and cflicient su])port to the School 
Book and School Societies, as above observed, '^^riie es- 
tablishment among themselves of the Vidalaya, manifests an 
anxiety for the dissemination of knowledge highly creditable 
to the wealthy and reputable Hindus who were concerned 
in it, and the re.‘ diiiess with which they have ailmitted 
European c()-o})erali()n dis])lays a degree of liberality for 
which our former acquaintance with the Hindu cliaracter 
bad not prepared us. Indeed, it would ap])car a great 
revolution had taken place among that class, for the Kev. 
Mr. Adam states, that, ‘ a native gentleman, on whose 
authority he can rely, comjmtcs that about one-leiub of the 
reading native ])opiuation of Calcutta have rejected idolatry ; 
and of these bis informant supposes about one third have 
rejected revelation altogether, though few of them profess 
to do so, and the remaining two-thirds are believers in the 
divine revelations of the Beda’^ .' 


* Queries and Replies, p. 23. 
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The abjuration of idolatry is an important step towards 
radical imjnovement, notwithstanding the erroneous tenets 
which they still embrace. A wide held, then, is open in 
the Bengal provinces for the efforts of the most active 
promoters of education : and it seems that missionaries, 
uncountenanced by public authority, may here exercise their 
calling with safety, as far as political hazard is considered, 
provided they proceed with prudence and moderation. The 
sphere, however, is sufficiently ample, without going beyond 
our ancient territories. There is scope enough for bene- 
volent exertions among the millions long subjected to the 
British rule, without travelling into our more distant and 
newly-acquired possessions. There is no necessity, because 
we have recently planted stations in Malwa and the adjacent 
countries, that w^e should at once begin to open schools 
there, or that missionaries should immediately follow^ the 
steps of our armies.^ There can be no dereliction of duty 
in allowing those regions to recover their tranquillity, and 
to become acquainted with our character and views, before 
we run the risk of exciting fresh confusion by the introduc- 
tion of innovation, which the semi-barbarous inhabitants 
are unable correctly to appreciate. 

It is undeniable that the success of our endeavours for 
enlightening the Indian world has been great, beyond the 
hopes of the most sanguine. That the jn'ogress may keep 
pace with tlie favourable commencement, depends upon the 
prudence and circumspection w ith which further operations 
shall be conducted. So extraordinary has been the advance, 
and so widely has the illumination spread through the dark- 
ness, that a return to former obscurity seems almost im- 
practicable. Besides, it cannot be consistent with the designs 
of Providence, that virtuous projects, undertaken as accep- 
table to his will, should be rendered nugatory in tlie midst 
of their utility, and pn mise of greater efficacy. Care is only 
requisite to prevent any misconception regarding our real 
views for the benefit of the people. With these precautions, 
the desire of knowledge being so deeply rooted, the march of 
improvement cannot fail to be steadily progressive, nor can 
it retrograde, unless India undergo some strange convulsion, 
or change its natural features.’’’ — Lusiiixgtok, p. 222. 


“ The English shawls, and different kinds of printed cot- 
tons a nnza common in Hindustan, have hardly yet 
found their w ay into central India ; nor is much European 
hardware sold in this province.” — Mai.cot.m’s Memoir of 
Central India. Vol. II., p. 79- 
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“ In the schools which have been lately established in this 
part of the empire, of which there arc at present nine esta- 
blished by the Church Missionary, and eleven by the Chi'is- 
tian Knowledge Societies, some very unexpected facts have 
occurred. As all direct attempts to convert the children are 
disclaimed, tlie parents send them witliout scruple. But it 
is no less strange than true, that there is no objection made 
to the use of the Old and New Testament as a class book ; 
that so long as the teachers do not urge them to eat what will 
make them lose their caste, or to be baptized, or to curse 
their country ""s gods, they readily consent to every thing else ; 
and not only Mussulmans but Brahmins stand by with perfect 
coolness, and listen, sometimes with apparent interest and 
pleasure, while the scholars, by tlie road side, are reading the 
stories of the creation an{l of Jesus Christ. AVhether the 
children themselves may imbibe Christianity by such means, 
or whether they may suffer these truths to pass from their 
minds, as we allow the mythology which we learn at school to 
pass from ours, some further time is yet required to show; 
but this, at least, I understand has been ascertained, that a 
more favourable opinion both of us and our religion has 
been, apparently, felt of late by many of those who have 
thus been made acejuainted with its leading truths ; and that 
some have been heard to say, tliat they did not know till now 
that the Piiiglish liad a caste, or a shaster.” You may 
imagine with wliat feelings I have entered the huts where 
these schools are held, on seeing a hundred poor little chil- 
dren scaled on the ground writing their letters in sand, or 
their copies on banana leaves, coining out one after another 
to read the history of the good Samaritan, or of Joseph, 
proud of showing their knowledge, and many of them able 
to give a very good account of their studies. 

“ I have been even more gratified at seeing the confidence 
and respect evidently shown by the elder villagers towards 
the clergy who superintend these schools. I yesterday saw 
a man follow a German missionary, to request that he would 
look at his little boy’s copy ; and Mr. Hawlaync, the secre- 
tary to the Society for "Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
seems as well known and received in the vicinity of his 
schools, as any English clergyman in his jiarish. 

I have not as yet received any visits from the wealthy 
natives, though some of them have made enquiries through 
my sircar, whether svich visits would be agreeable to me, to 
which I, of course, answered, ‘‘ extremely so.” Their pro- 
gress in the imitation of our habits is very apparent, though 
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Still the ihfleiTnce i*^ great. None of them adopt our dress 
(indeed tlieir own is so much more graceful, and so much 
better ada])ted to the climate, tluit they would act very ab- 
surdly in doing so). But their houses are adorned with vi- 
randas and Corinthian pillars; thc^y have very handsome 
carriages, often built in England ; they speak tolerable 
English, and they show a considerable liking for European 
society, where (which unfortunately is not always the case) 
they are encouraged, or permitted to fre^quent it on terms of 
any tiling like equality. Eew of them, however, will cat 
with us; and this (opposes a bar to familiar intercourse, wliich 
must, even more than fashion and John BuHism, keep them 

at a distance.’" — Bisiioi* IIkber, Vol. II., p. ^290. 

*■ 

Since my last letter, I have become acquainted with some 
of the wealthy natives, of whom I spoke, and we are just 
returned from yiassing the evening at one of their counlry- 
houses. This is inori' like an Italiaiivilla, than what oneshould 
have expected as the residence of 'Baboo Ilurrec Mohun 
Thakoor. Nor are his carriages, llie f urniture of his house, 
or the style of his conversation, of a characterless decidedly 
European. He is a line old man, who s})eaks English well, 
is well informed on most topics of general discussion, and 
talks with the appearance (J* much familiarity on Franklin, 
chemistry, natural philosophy, &rc. His family is bralnni- 
nical, and of singular ])nrity of descent ; but about 400 years 
ago, during the INiahomedan invasion of India, one of his 
ancestorshaving become polluted by the eoiujuerors intruding 
into his zennanah, the race is conceived to have lost claim to 
the knotted cord, and the more rigid ]3rahmins will not eat 
w4th them. Being, however, one of tijc ja'incipal landholders 
in Bengal, and of a family so ancient, they still enjoy to a 
great degree the veneration of tiie common people, which 
the present bead de bouse appears to value, — since I can 
hardly reconcile in any other manner his philosophical studies 
and imitation of many Fur()])ean habits, wath the daily and 
austere devotion w hich he is said to ])ractise towards the 
Ganges (in which he bathes tlirec times every twenty-four 
hours), and his veneration for all the other duties of his an- 
cestors. He is now^ said, how^ever, to be aiming at the dig- 
nity of rajah, a title which at present bears yiretty nearly the 
same estimation here as a peerage in England, and is con- 
ferred by Government in almost the same manner. 

He himself received ns, at the head of a wdiolc tribe of re- 
lations and descendants, on a handsome fliglit of steps, in a 



splcudicl sliawl, by way of iiiiuitlc, with a large rosary (jf 
coral set in gold, leaning on an ebony crutch with a gold 
head. Of his grandsons, four very y)retty .boys, two were 
ilressed like English children of the same age, but the 
round hat, jacket, and trowsers, by no means suited their 
dusky skins so well as the splendid brocade caftans and 
turbans, covered with diamonds, which the two elder 
wore. On the vvhol(‘, both Emily and I have been greatly 
interested witli the family, both now and during our previous 
interviews. We liav e several other eastern acquaintance, but 
none of equal talent, tlioiigli several learned Moollalis, and 
one Persian doctor, of considerable reputed sanctity have 
called on me. The rajali of Ckilcutta, and one of the sons 
of Tippoo Sultan, do not choose, I am told, to call till I 
have left the fort, since they are not permitted to bring their 
silver sticks, led horses, carriages, and arnted attesulants 
witliin the ram])arts. In all this, notliing strikes me more 
than the apparent indlflerence of tiiese men to the measures 
CMuployed for extending Christianity, and rendering it more 
conspicuous in Hindustan. Tliey seem to think it only right 
and decent tliat the coiKpicring nation should have its hierar- 
cliy and establishment on a handsome scale, and to regard 
with soinetliing little short of approbation, tlie means we 
take for instructing the children of the poor. One of their 
men of rank has absolutely promised to found a college at 
Burdwan, with one of our missionaries at its Jjead, and 
where little children sliould be clothed and educated under 
his care. All this is very short indeed of embracing Christi- 
anity themselves, but it ])ro\esliow completely those feelings 
are gone by, in Bengal at least, which made even the pre- 
sence of a single missionary the occasion of tumult and alarm. 
I only hope that no imprudence, or over- forward ness on onr 
part, will re\ivc these angry feelings.^’ — Bishop IIebek, 
Vol. II., p. 

# * * # * 

It is in the course of these rides tliat I generall y visit the 
village schools, which are now numerous and Hourishing 
undei' tlie care of tlic Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and the Church Missionary Society ; of the institution 
and success of which I had a very inadequate notion before 
I arrived in India, and which I believe arc but little known 
even at the present moment in England. Hearing all I had 
heard of the prejudices of the Hindus and Mussulmans, I 
certainly did not at all expect to find that the common people 
would, not only without objection but with the greatest 
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thankfulness, send their children to schools on Bell’s system ; 
and they seem to be fully sensible of the advantages confen*ed 
by writing, arithmetic, and, above all, by a knowledge of 
English. 

# # # # # 

I’here are now in Calcutta, and the surrounding villages, 
twenty boys’ schools, containing from 60 to 120 each ; and 
twenty-three girls’, each of twenty-five or thirty. The latter 
are under the management of a very clever young woman, 
who came out under tlie patronage of the Lancasterian 
School Society, but in consequence of tlieir having pledged 
themselves to allow no Scripture lessons in their schools, and 
her preferring the system pursued by the Church of England, 
they withdrew her salaiy, and she must have left the country, 
had she not been fortunately taken up by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, one of whose missionaries she has since 
married. This branch of education is, however, now about 
to be put on a different footing. Some of the Hindus ob- 
jected to men at all interfering in the girls’ schools, or even 
that the school should be in the same building where men re- 
side. We are, therefore, going to build a separate house 
for the school, which, with all the female schools established, 
or to be estublislied in India, is to be managed by a com- 
mittee of ladies. Lady Amherst has taken the office of pa- 
troness, and Emily, with several other ladies in Calcutta, 
are to form a committee. I have no doubt that things will 
go on prosperously if we can only gel funds sufficient for the 
demand on us. The difficulties of Mrs. Wilson’s under- 
taking, and the wonders she lias brought about, will he heller 
understood, when I nieiuion, that two years ago, no single 
native female in Bengal could cither write, read, or sew; that 
the notion of teaching them these thiiigs, or of sending them 
to schools where they ran the risk of mixing with, and 
touching those of different castes, was, at first, regarded in 
about the same light as it would be in England to send a girl 
to learn tumbling and rope-dancing at Sadler’s Wells; and 
that even those who were most anxious for the improvement 
of the natives, and knew most of India, spoke of her as un- 
dertaking impossibilities. Mrs. Wilson’s first care was to 
get a pretty good knowledge both of Hindustanec and the 
vulgar Bengalee ; her next, to circulate her proposals in these 
languages, urging on parents the advantages which their 
daughters would derive from her instructions, as servants, 
mothers, and mistresses of families, promising a strict regard 
to caste, and urging that, whether they became Christians or 
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no, it would do them no harm to become acquainted with tbc 
European shaster, and the rules of conduct which Europeans 
professed to follow towards each other. She went about a 
good deal herself among the wealthy native families, per- 
suaded some of the leading Gooroos, or religious teachers, to 
honour her school with their presence and inspection, and all 
now goes on smoothly, llhadacant Deb, one of the wealthiest 
natives in Calcutta, and regarded as the most austere and 
orthodox of the worshippers of the Ganges, bade, some time 
since, her pupils go on and prosper ; and added, that 
‘ if they practised the Sermon on the Mount, as well as they 
repeated it, he would clioose all the handmaids for his daugh- 
ters, and his wives, from the English school.’ I do not say, 
nor do I suppose, that any large proportion of these chil- 
dren w'ill become Cliristians. Even if they were to offer it 
now, w^e should tell them, ‘ Wait till you are of age, and 
get your father's leave and it is likely that many, on leav- 
ing school, will leave many of their good impressions behind 
them. But it is certain, that, whether they become Chris- 
tians or no, they may be great gainers by what they learn ; 
and it is probable that some, at least, in the ])rcsent genera- 
tion, and probably far more among iheir children, will be 
led to compare our system with their own, and seriously, and 
in a real zeal for their own salvation, to adopt the truth. In 
the mean time, I am assured that the pains now taken have 
materially inc reased the ]>opularity of the English in Bengal. 
The peasants cannot Iiclp perceiving that the persons who 
mix with them for these ])urposes, have their worldly as well 
spiritual interest at heart. The children like the rewards, 
the clothing, and the praise which they receive ; and in dis- 
tricts w^lierc, I am assured, three years ago, at the sight of 
an European they all ran away screaming to Indc themselves, 
the clcrgyinen and missionaries engaged in the superintend- 
ance of these little establishments are now as well known and 
as well received as an English pastor in his parish. Our chief 
hindrances are some deistical Brahmins, who have left their 
old redigion, and desire to found a sect of their owm, and 
some of those who are professedly engaged in the same wwk 
with ourselves, the Dissenters. Thes(5 last are, indeed, very 
civil, and affect to rejoice at our success ; but they, some how 
or other, cannot help interfering, and setting up rival schools 
close to ours ; and they apparently find it easier to draw off 
our pupils, tha^n to look out for fresh and more distant fields 
of exertion and enterprize.” — Bishop HebeKjVoI. II., p. 300. 
* ^ ^ 



Of ihe people of this country, and t})e manner in tvliich 
they arc governed, I have, as yet, hardly seen enough to 
form an opinion. I have seen enough, however, to find that 
the customs, the habits, and prejudices of the foi nicr are 
much misunderstood in England. We have all heard, for 
instance, of the humanity of the Hindus towards brute 
creatures, their horror of animal food, &c. ; and you may 
be, perhaps, as much surprised as I was, to find that those 
who can afford it are hardly less carnivorous than ourselves ; 
that even the purest Brahmins are allowed to eat mutton and 
venison ; that fish is permitted to many castes, and pork to 
many others, and that, though they consider it as a grievous 
crime to kill a coav or bullock for tlie j>urpose of eating, yet 
they treat their draft oxen, no less than their horses, with a 
degree of barbarous severity which would turn an Hugh sh 
hackncy-coachman sick. Nor have their religious prejudices, 
and the unchangeablcness of their habits, lieen less exagge- 
rated. Some of the best-informed of their nation, with wlioni 
I have conversed, assure me that half tlieir most remarkable 
customs of civil and domestic life are borrowed from their 
Mohamedan conquerors ; and at ]n‘esent there is an obvious 
and increasing disposition to imitate tlie ICnglish in every 
thing, which has already led to very remarkable changes, and 
will, probably, to still more important. The wealthy natives 
now all affect to have their liousi's tieeorated with Corinlhiau 
])illars, and filled with J:]nglish furniture. They drive th(‘ 
best horses and the most dashing carriages in Calcutta. 
Many of them speak English fluently, and are tolerably read 
in English literature ; and the children of one of our friends 
I saw one day dressed in jackets and trowsers, with round 
hats, shoes and stockings. In the Bengalee newspapets, of 
which there are two or three, ])olitics arc canvassed with a 
bias, as I am told, inclining towhiggism, and one of their 
leading men gave ^reat dinner not long since, in honoin- of 
the Spanish Revolution. Among the lower orders the same 
feeling shows itself more beneficially, in a growiiig neglect of 
caste^ — in not merely a willingness, but an anxiety, to send 
their children to our schools, and a desire to learn and speak 
English, which, if proj)erly encouraged, might I verily be- 
lieve, in fifty years time, mabe our language what the Oordoo^ 
or coii7d and cavip language of the country (the llindus- 
tance), is at present. And though instances of actual con- 
version to Christianity are, as yet, very uncommon, yet the 
number of children, both male and female, who are now re- 
ceiving a sort of Citristian education, reading the New^ Tes- 
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tament, repeating the Lord's Prayer and Connnandincnts, 
and all with the consent, or at least without the censure, of 
their jmrents or spiritual guides, liave increased, during the 
last two years, to an amount which astonislies the old Euro- 
pean residents, who were used to tremble at the name of a 
missionary, and shrink from the common duties of Christianity, 
lest they should give offence to their heathen neighbours. So 
far from that being a consequence of tlie zeal which has been 
lately shown, many of the Brahmins themselves express ad- 
miration of the morality of the Gospel, and profess to enter- 
tain a better opinion of the English since they have found 
that they too have a religion and a sinister. All that seems 
necessary for the best effects to follow is, to let things take 
their course, to make the missionaries discreet, to keep the 
Gt)rernment as it now is, strictly neuter, and to ]dace our 
conhdence in a general dill iision of knowledge, and in making 
ourselves really useful to the temporal as well as spiritual in- 
terests of the ])eople among whom we live.*'' — llisiior llEtunt, 
Vok IL, p. ^306. 

It is obvious, oven to a careless observer, that, in Bengal 
at least, the wealtliier natives are imitating th(‘ hhiglish in 
very many partieulars, in dross, buildings, and domestic 
economy, and that a chang;e, cither for evil or good, of a 
most extensive and remarkable nature, is fermenting in[tiie 
native mind ; and I am convinced, from the success of the 
ex])eriment so far as it has yet been t)‘ied, that nothing but 
the want of means ])revents the introduction of scliools, like 
those now su])p()rted in the neighbourhood of Calcutta and 
at Burdwan, by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and the Churc'h Missionary Society in every village of 
Bengal, not only with the concurrence, but with the gratitude 
of the natives." — Bishop IIeper, Vol. II., p. 350. 

* # # # * ^ 

“ They are not, however, the great men only, who are in- 
clined to copy the English ; a desire of learning our language 
is almost universal even here, and in these waste liazaars and 
sheds, where I should never have expected any thing of the 
kind, the dressing-boxes, writing-cases, cutlery, chintzes, pis- 
tols, and fowling-pieces, engravings, and other English 
goods, or imitations of English, which are seen, evince how 
fond of them the middling and humbler classes are become. 
Here, too, a knowledge of the Christian Scriptures, in spite 
of the Abbe Dubois, is rapidly increasing. A Baptist mis- 
sionary has established a circle of day schools, containing 
more than 1000 boys, who all read the New Testament as 
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tlieir daily task, without any objection being made, and 
had the Church of England Societies a missionary at pi'esent 
to spare, he might in a month double the number.” — Bishop 
Hebek, Vol. II., p. 342. 

##»##■ 

Government and Character of the Hindus, 

The character of the Rajpoots and their Government, 
Captain Macdonald represented in unfavourable terms. The 

f ieople, who are grievously oppressed, and have been till very 
ately engaged in incessant war, have the vices of slaves 
added to those of robbers, with no more regard to truth than 
the natives of our own provinces ; exceeding them in drunken- 
ness, fondness for opium, and sensuality, while they have 
a bloodthirstiness, from which the great mass of Hindus are 
very far removed.” — Bishop Hebeii, Vol. II., p. 70. 

“ Captain Macdonald agreed with Dr. Gibb, in speaking 
of the Mussulman Governors, as wiser and better than the 
Hindus ; their religion, in fact, is better, and their education 
is something superior.” — Bishop Hebeii, Vol. II., p. 74. 

* 

On the whole they are a lively, intelligent, and interesting 
people : of the upper classes, a very considerable proportion 
learn our language, read our books and our newspapers, and 
show a desire to court our society; the peasants are anxious 
to learn English ; and though, certainly, very few of them 
have as yet embraced Christianity, I do not think their re- 
luctance is more than might have been expected in any 
country, where a system so entirely different from that pre- 
viously professed was offered, and offered by those of whom, 
as their conquerors, they may well entertain considerable 
jealousy. Their own religion is, indeed, a liorrible one; 
far more so thm- had conceived; it gives them no moral 
precepts ; it encourages them in vice by the style of its cere- 
monies, and the character given of its deities ; and by the 
institution of caste, it hardens their hearts against each other 
to a degree which is often most revolting. A traveller falls 
down sick in the streets of a village (I am mentioning a fact 
which happened ten days ago), nobody knows what caste he 
is of, therefore nobody goes near him lest they should become 
polluted ; he wastes to death before the eyes of a whole com- 
munity, unless the jackalls take courage, from his helpless 
state, to finish him a little sooner; and, perhaps, as happened 
in the case to which I alluded, the children are allowed to pelt 
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him witli stones and mud. The man of whom 1 am speak- 
ing was found in this state, and taken care of by a passing 
European, but if he had died, his skeleton would have lain 
in the streets till the vultures carried it away, or the magis- 
trates ordered it to be thrown into the river. 

A friend of mine, some months ago, found a miserable 
wretch, a groom out of employ, who had crept, sick^^f a 
dysentery, into his court-yard. He liad remained there, in a 
corner, on the pavement, two days and nights. Perhaps 
twenty servants liad been eating their meals daily within six 
yards* of him, yet none had relieved him, none had so much 
as carried him into the shelter of one of the out-houses, nor 
liad any taken the trouble to tell their master. AVhen re- 
proved for this, their answer was, ^ He was not our kinsman 
‘ ^Vhose business was it ?’ ^ How did we know that the 

Sahib would like to be troubled P" I do not say that these 
are every day instances. I hope and believe not ; nor would 
I be understood as denying that alms arc, to religious njendi- 
cants, given to a great amount in Bengal, or that several of 
the wealthy inhabitants, in what they consider good works, 
such as constructing ])ublic tanks, making roads to places of 
pilgrimage, building pagodas and ghats, are liberal. I only 
mention these instances because none of those who heard 
them seemed to think them unusual or extraordinary ; because 
in a Christian country I think they could not have liappcned ; 
and because they naturally arise from the genius of the na- 
tional religion, which, by the distinction which it establishes, 
makes men worse tliaii indifferent to each other. Accordingly, 
many of the crimes which fall under the cognizance of the 
magistrate, and many of the ancient and saiictilied customs 
of the Hindus, are marked with great cruelty. The De- 
ceits, or gangs of robbers, who are common all over the 
country, though they seldom attack Europeans, continually 
torture, to force the peasants to bring out their little treasures. 
* * 

I need say nothing of the burning of widows, but it is not 
so generally known that persons now alive remember human 
sacrifices in the holy places near Calcutta ; and tliat a very 
respectable man of my acquaintance, himself, by accident, and 
without the means of interfering, witnessed one of a boy of 
fourteen or fifteen, in wliich nothing was so terrible as the 
perfect indifference with which the tears, prayers, and caresses 
even, which the poor victim lavished on his murderers, were 
regarded. After this, it is liardly worth while to go on to 
show that crimes of rapine, and violence, and theft are very 
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common, or that the tendency to lying is such that (as one of 
the judges here observed) ‘ in a court of justice they cannot 
even tell a true story without spoiling it.*’ But what I would 
chiefly urge is, that for all these horrors their system of reli- 
gion IS mainly answerable, inasmuch as whatever moral les- 
sons their sacred books contain, and tliey are very few% are 
shut up from the mass of the people, while the direct 
tendency of their institutions is to evil. The national temper 
IS decidedly good, gentle, and kind; they are sober, indus- 
trious, afteetionate to their relations, generally speaking, 
faitliful to t)]cir masters, easily attached by kindness and con- 
fidence, and in the case of tlie military oath are of admirable 
obedience, courage, and lidelity in life and death. But their 
morality does not extend beyond the reach of positive obli- 
gations ; and where these do not exist, tliey are ojipressive, 
cruel, treacherous, and every thing that is bad. We have 
heard much in Kngland of their humanity to animals; I can 
only say that I have seen no tokens of it in Calcutta.'*'’ — 
BisHoi* Hebeii, Vol. II., p. 313. 

* * 

I believe I have said nothing of the Mahomcclans, w lio 
are about as numerous licreas the Protestants arc in Ireland. 
They are, in personal apjiearancc, a finer race than the Hin- 
dus ; they are also more universally educated, and on the 
w^hole I think a better jieople, inasmuch as their IViith is 
better. They are liiuiglity and irascible, liostile to the English, 
as to those who have supplanted them in their sovereignty 
over the country, and notoriously oppressive and avaricious 
in their dealings with their idolatrous countrymen wherever 
they are yet in authority. They are, or are supposed to be, 
more honest, and to each other they are not iineharitable ; 
but they are, I fear, less likely, at present, than the Hindus, 
to embrace Christianity, though some of them read our Scrip- 
tures ; and I have ard one or two speak of Christians as 
of nearly the same religion with themselves. They have, 
liowever, contracted in this country man}' superstitions of 
castes and images, for which their western brethren, the 
Turks and Arabs, are ready to excommunicate them ; and, 
what is more strange, many of them, equally in opposition 
to their own religion and that of the Hindus, are exceeding 

drunkards.*” — Bishop Heber, Vol. II., p. 317. 

^ # * * 

Since then I have been in countries of a wilder character, 
comparatively seldom trodden by Europeans, exempt during 
the greater part of their history from the Mussulman yoke, 
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and retaining^ accordingly, a great deal of the simplicity of 
early Hindu manners, without much of that solemn and 
pompous uniformity which the conquests of the house of Ti- 
mur seem to have impressed on all classes of their subjects. 
Yet here there is much which is interesting and curious. 
The people, who are admirably described (though I think 
in too favourable colours) by Malcolm in his ‘ Central India,'' 
are certainly a lively, animated, and warlike race of men, 
though, chiefly from their wretched government, and partly 
from tlieir still more wretched religion, there is hardly any 
vice, either of slaves or robbers, to which they do not seem 
acldict(‘d. Yet such a state of society is, at least, curious, 
and resembles more tlie picture of Abyssinia, as given by 
Bruce, than that of any other country which I have seen or 
read of; while here, too, there are many wild and woody 
scenes, wind), though they want the glorious glaciers and 
peaks of the Himalaya, do not fall short in natural beauty 
of some of the loveliest glens which we went through, 
ten years ago, in North Wales; and some very remark- 
able ruins, which, though greatly inferior as works of art 
to the Mussulman remains in Hindustan proper, are 
yet more curious than them, as being more different 
from any thing whicli an European is accitstomed to see or 
read of. 

One fact, indeed, during this journey, has been impressed 
^)n my mind very forcibly — that the character and situation 
of the natives of these gi’eat countries are exceedingly little 
known, and in many instances grossly misrepresented ; not 
only by the English public in general, but by a great pro- 
portion of tliose also who, tliough they have been in India, 
Iiave taken their view s of its population, manners, and pro- 
ductions from Calcutta, or at most from Bengal. I had 
always heard, and fully believed till I came to India, that it 
A\ as a grievous crime, in the opinion of the Brahmins, to eat 
the flesh or shed tlie blood of any living creature wdiati ver. 
I have now myself seen Brahmins of the highest caste cut 
off the heads of goats as a sacrifice to Doorga ; and I know, 
from the testimony of Brahmins as well as from other 
sources, that not only hecatombs of animals arc often offered 
in this manner as a most meritorhnis act (a rajah, about 
twenty-five years back, offered sixty thousand in one fort- 
night), but that any person, Brahmins not excepted, eats 
readily of the flesh of whatever has been offered up to one of 
their divinities, while among almost .all the other castes, 
mutton, pork, venison, fish, any tiling but beef and fowls, arc 
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cmisuiiied as readily as in Europe.” — liisiior Hkbkr, 
Yol. IL, p. 378. 

31 ^ # * 

‘‘ But of all idolatries which I Jiave ever read or heard of, 
the religion of the Hindus, in winch I liave taken some pains 
to inform myself, really appears to me the worst, both in the 
degrading notions which it gives of the Deity ; in the endless 
round of its burdensome ceremonies, which oc;cupy the time 
and distract the thoughts, without cither instructing or in- 
teresting its votaries ; in the filthy acts of uncleanness and 
cruelty, not only permitted, but enjoined, and inseparably 
interwoven with those ceremonies; in the system of castes, a 
system which tends, more than any thing else tlie devil has 
yet invented, to destioy the feelings of general benevolence, 
and to make nine-tenths of mankind the hopeless slaves of 
tlie remainder ; and in the total absence of any popular 
system of morals, or any single lesson which the peojile at 
large ever hear, to live virtuously and do good to each other. 
I do not say, indeed, that there are not some scattered les- 
sons of this kind to be found in their ancient books; but 
those books arc neither accessible to the people at large, nor 
are these last permitted to read them ; and in general all the 
sins that a sudra is taught to fear arc, killing a cow, offend- 
ing a Brahmin, or neglecting one of the many frivolous rites 
by which their deities are supposed to be conciliated. 
Accordingly, though the gcaicral sobriety of the Hindus (a* 
virtue wdiich they possess in common with most inhabitants 
of warm climates) affords a very great facility to the main- 
tenance of public order and decorum, I really never have 
met with a race of men whose standard of morality is so low, 
who feel so little ap])arent shame on being detected in a false- 
hood, or so little interest in the sufferings of a neighbour, not 
being of their own castc' or family ; whose ordinary and fa- 
miliar conversation is so licentious ; or, in the wilder and 
more lawless districts, wlio shed blood witli so little repug- 
nance. The good qualities which there are among them (and 
thank God there is a great deal of good among them still) 
are, in no instance that I am aware of, connected with, or 
arising out of, their religion, since it is in no instance to good 
deeds or virtuous habits of life that the future rewards in 
which they believe are promised. Their bravery, their fide- 
lity to their employers, their teinjierancc, and (wherever they 
arc found) their humanity, and gentleness of disposition, ap- 
})ear to arise exclusively from a naturally happy tempera- 
ment, from an honourable pride in their own renown and tlic 
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renown of their ancestors, and from the goodness of God, who 
seems unwilling that his image shoula be entirely defaced, 
even in the midst of the grossest error. The Mussulmans 
have a far better creed, and, though they seldom either like 
the English or are liked by them, I am inclined to think 
are, on the whole, a better people. Yet even with them, 
the forms of their worsliip have a natural tendency to make 
men hypocrites, and the overweening contempt with which 
they are inspired for all the world beside, the degradation of 
their women by tlie system of polygamy, and the detestable 
crimes which, owing to this degradation, are almost univer- 
sal, are such as, even if I had no ulterior liope, w'ould make 
me anxious to attract tliem to a better or more harmless 
system.’’ — Bishop Hebkr, VoI. IL, p. 384. 

###### 

“ A very large proportion of the Talliars are themselves 
tliieves, all the Kawellgars are themselves robbers exempt- 
ing them, and many of them arc murderers ; and though they 
are now afraid to act openly, tliere is no doubt that many of 
tliein still secretly follow their former practices. Many 
potails and curnams also harbour thieves, so that no traveller 
can pass through the ceded districts without being robbed, 
who docs not employ either liis own servants or those of the 
village to watch at night ; and even this precaution is very 
often incffcctuaL Many offenders are taken, but great num- 
bers also escape, for connivance must be expected among the 
Kawiligars and the Talliars, who are themselves thieves, and 
the inhabitants are often backward in giving information, from 
the fear of assassination^ which ivas Jbrrnerhj very commoTiy 
and sometimes happens on such occasions.” — SiaT. Munko, 
in Judicial Selections^ p. 131 to 135. 

‘‘ The immense colossus of Hindu superstition cannot be 
pretended to affect more than its own votaries ; and were we 
even to admit the institution of castes to be effectual in re- 
pressing the progress of Hindu improvement, still, how is it 
to obstruct others, who have no such fetters to bind them ? 
If the paths of prosperity were really open, we might, at 
least, expect to see them entered by those who have neither 
castes nor prejudices, nor Brahmins to oppose their progress ; 
but, unhappily, an universal pressure of ovcrAvhelrning force 
bears down all alike. Men of caste and men of no caste are 
equally its victims, and exhibit one uniform picture of pau- 
perism and degradation. Driven, by the irresistible rigour 
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of their rules, to j)ractise evasion, IVaiitl, and du}>]ieity, they 
are equally lost to the feelings of patriotism. Indifference to 
life and its concerns, indolence ana crime, complete the senes 
of effects ; and a people thus loaded with oppression, have 
these its most ordinary symptoms im])iited to them, as inde- 
Jihle viees of their own natural disposition and charaeter. In 
the charge of innate depravity, so inconsiderately cast on 
native Indians, we have, conse(|uently, a second error, to 
which calumny and injustice are siipcradded ; and the last 
stage of this sliallow reasoning becomes a greater reproach to 
us even than the first. 

‘‘ What, moreover, would be the state of the Hindus, if 
tied down, as represented, by religious restraint, at every st(‘j), 
Avith fourteen or fifteen millions of unfettered pco]ffc intt‘r- 
s|)ersctl among them, and the ways of prosperity really open ? 
Is it not obvious, that the latter would soon fill every branch 
of industry, and, increasing tbeir numbers in jwoportion, gra- 
dually supplant, and, perhaps, ultimately extinguish the use- 
less drones of the coniniimity ? The population, however, 
of India, was, long previous to the introduction of the British 
Government, precisely what we now find it — a combined 
assemblage of Hindus, Mussulmans, &c., whilst the stationary 
slate of the tribes, both as to numbers and poverty, betrays 
the inflexibility of a common rigour, to which the workers of 
this prolific liive are (‘(jiially exposed, and proves tliat their 
united labour only yields its sweets to become the prey of an 
insatiate spoiler. 

‘'‘But further refutation is unnecessary, since the basis of 
the oj)posite argument is ])roved to be a chimerical existence' 
— a mere creation of the imagination — or, at best, the sliadow 
of a de])arted substance ; for if we admit that this stale of 
society ever did exist, we have recorded })roof tliat it could 
not have long continued. Indeed, the utter imsuitableness 
of a quadruple d' ' ion of castes, particularly under a rigour- 
oiis limitation of their respective duties, to answer the general 
purposes and wants of any great commumty, must be appa- 
rent to every reasoning mind. And the early and long-con- 
liuucd intermixture of classes, coupled with the known fact 
of the lower or mixed tribes liaving at all times fully occu- 
])ied the different branches of industry, are sufficient reasons 
to account for the higher tribes being now absorbed, or nearly 
so, among their innumerable desceiulaiits of mixed birth ; 
neither can we wonder at persons of comparative inutility in 
a society, however guarded by rank or privileges, being ulti- 
malely siqiiilantcd by others, whose uses and services are 
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not to he dispensed with.’"* — Indict^ or Facts^ 4*^., hy R. 
Rickards, Esq., Part I., p. 41. 


liritish Administration of India, 

Yet even tliis w«‘is exceeded by a spectacle of a kind 
cilmost similar, wliich Benares offered on another occasion. 
Government had then, unadvisedly, imposed a house-tax of 
a very unpopular character, both from its amount and 
its novelty. To this tlie natives objected, that they 
recognised, in their British rulers, the same riglits which 
had been exercised by the Moguls — that the land-tax was 
theirs, and that they could impose duties on commodities 
going to market or for exportation, but that their liouses 
were their own — that they had never been intermeddled with 
in any but their lauded property, and commodities used in 
traffic — and that the same power which now imposes a heavy 
and unheard of tax on tlu'ir dwellings, might do the same 
next year on their children and themselves. These consider- 
ations, though backed by strong representation from the 
magisti’ates, produced no effect in Calcutta, on which the 
whole po])ulation of Benares and its neighbourhood deter- 
mined to sit ‘ dhurna’ till their grievances were redressed. 
* # * -%■ # # 

I do not know whetlier ther(‘ is any example under their an- 
cient princes, ol* a considerable portion of the people taking 
this strange method of remonstrance against opj)ression ; but 
in this case it was done with great resolution, and surprising 
concert and unanimity. Some of the leading Brahmins sent 
writt(m hand-bills to the Avards in Benares nearest the Col- 
lege, and to some of the adjoining villages, declaring, very 
shortly, the causes and necessity cf the measures which they 
were about to ado])t ; calling on all lovers of their country and 
national creed to join in it ; and commanding, under many 
bitter curses, every i)erson who received it to forward it to 
his iK'xt neighbour. Accordingly, it flew over the country 
like the fiery cross in the ‘ Lady of the Lake,'’ and three 
days after it was issued, and before Gov ernment were in the 
least apprised of the plan, above three hundred thousand 
persons, as it is said, deserted tlieir houses — shut up their 
shops — suspended the labour of their farms — forbore to light 
ilres — dress v’lctuals — many of them even to eat, and sat 
down, with folded arms and drooping heads, like so many 
sheep, on the plain which surrounds Benares. 
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*VThe Local Goverument were exceedingly perplexed. 
There was the chance that very many of these strange beings 
would really perish, either from their obstinancy or the dis- 
eases which they Avould contract in their present situation. 
There was a probability that famine would ensue from the 
interruption of agricultural labours at the most critical time 
of the year. There was a certainty that the revenue would 
suffer very materially from this total cessation of all traffic ; 
and it might even be appreliended that tlieir despair, and the 
excitement occasioned by such a display of pliysical force, 
would lead them to far stronger demonstrations of discontent 
than that of sitting ‘dhurna.*’ On the other hand, the Au- 
thorities of Benares neither were permitted, nor would it 
have been expedient, to yield to such a demand so urged. 
They conducted themselves with great prudence and good 
temper. Many of the natives apjieared to expect, and tlie 
Eraninins perhaps hoped, tliat tlicy would stiJi further out- 
rage the feelings of the people, by violently suppressing their 
assemblage. They did no such thing, but coolly reasoned 
with some of the ring-leaders on the impossibility that Govern- 
ment should yield to remonstrances so enforced. They, 
however, told them expressly, in answer to their inquiries, 
that if they chose to sit ‘ dhurna’ it was their own affair, and 
so long as they only injured themselves, and were peaceable 
in their behaviour to others, Goveriinient would not meddle 
with them ; tlicy did not omit, however, to bring a strong 
body of Luropeans, from Lincapoor and Gluizcpoor, to the 
neighbouring cantonment, witliout a])})earing to watch the 
conduct of the natives, or putting it into their heads that they 
suspected them of violent intentions. At last the multitude 
began to grow very hungry, and a tluindcr-shower, which fell, 
made tliem wet, cold, and uncomfortabe. Some of the party 
proposed a change of operations, and that a deputation of 
ten thousand shouL! be sent to address the Governor-General 
personally. This was eagerly carried by a majority heartily 
tired of their situation ; and the next question was, 
how these men should be maintainedjduring their journey, 
when one leading Brahmin proposed a tax on houses, A 
string was here struck, wliiob made the whole instrument jar 
— ‘ a tax on houses’ — if we are to pay a tax on houses after 
all, we might as well have remained on good terms with our 
Government, sitting under our vines and fig trees, and 
neither hungry nor rheumatic. A great number caught at 
the excuse for a rupture, and rose to go home, but the 
remainder determined that all should go to the Governor, 
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every man at his own charge. The seeds of disunion were 
already sown, and the majority absented themselves from 
the muster which was held three days after. From ten to 
twenty thousand, however, really assembled, with such pro- 
visions as they could collect, and began their march, still un- 
molested by the magistrates, whose whole conduct was wise 
and merciful; they well calculated that provisions would 
soon fall short, and travelling become wearisome, and merely 
watched their motions, at some distance, with a corps of 
cavalry. They knew that hunger would make Uiem plunder, 
and that the hilly and jungly road from Benares to the neigh- 
bourhood of Burdwan afforded few facilities for the sub- 
sistence of so great a multitude. Accordingly, in a few days, 
they melted away to so small a number, that the remainder 
were ashamed to proceed. The Supreme Government fol- 
lowed up their success most wisely, by a repeal of the obnox- 
ious tax ; and thus ended a disturbance which, if it had been 
harshly or improperly managed, might have put all India in 
a flame.” — Bisirop IIkbp^k, Vol. I., p. 3S5. 

Our present condition is one of apparent repose, but full 
of danger. With the means we had at our command, the 
work of force was com})aratively easy : the liberality of our 
Government gave grace to conquest, and men were, for the 
moment, satisfied to be at the feet of generous and humane 
conquerors. Wearied with a state of continued warfare and 
anarchy, they hardl}^ regretted even the loss of power — 
halcyon days were anticipated, and men prostrated them- 
selves in hopes of elevation. All these impressions, made 
by the combined efforts of power, humanity, and fortune, 
^vere improved to the utmost by the character of our first 
measures. The agents of Government were, generally, indi- 
viduals who had actpiired a name in the scene in which they 
were employed : they were unfettered by rules, and their 
acts were adapted to soothe the passions, and accord with the 
habits and prejudices of those whom they had to conciliate, or 
to reduce to obedience. But there are many causes which 
operate to make a period like this one of short duration, and 
tlic change to a colder system of policy, and the introduction 
of our laws and regulations into countries immediately 
dependent upon us, naturally excite agitation and alarm. 
It is the hour in which men awake from a dream. Disgust 
and discontent succeed to terror and admiration, and the 
princes, the chiefs, and all who had enjoyed rank or in- 
fluence, sec nothing but a system dooming them to immediate 
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decline and uluinate annihilation^/’ — Malcolm’s Central 
India ^ Vol. II., p. 364. 


In all these points there is, indeed, great room for ini- 
provcnient. I do not by any means assent to the pictures of 
depravity and general worthlessness which some have drawn 
of the Hindus. They arc decidedly, by nature, a mild, 
pleasing, and intelligent race; sober, ])arsiinonioiis, and, 
where an object is held out to them, most industrious and per- 
severing. But the magistrates and lawyers all agree, that in 
no country are lying and perjury so common, and so little 
regarded. Notwithstanding the apparent mildness of their 
manners, the criminal calendar is generally as full as in Ireland, 
with gang-robberies, setting fire to buildings, stacks, &c. &:c.; 
and the number of children wlio are decoyed aside, and mur- 
dered, for the sake of their ornaments, Lord Amherst assures 
me, is dreadful. Yet in all these points a gradual amelioration 
is said to be perceptible ; and I am assured that there is no 
ground whatever for the assertion, that the ])coplc are become 
less innocent or ])ros])erous under British administration. In 
Bengal, at least in this neighbourhood, I am assured by the 
missionaries, who, as speaking the language, and associating 
witli the lower classes, are by far the best judges, that the 
English Government is popular. They are, in fact, lightly 
taxed (though that taxation is clumsily arranged, and liable^ 
to consideralde abuse, from the extortions of the nati\e 
Aiimeens and Chokeydars) ; they liave no military consciip- 
tion, or forced services ; they live in great security from the 
march of armies, Jxc. ; and, above all, they some of them re- 
collect in their (uvn country, and all of them may hear or 
witness in the case of tlieir neighbours in Oude and the Bur- 
man empire, how veay dinerently all these things arc managed 
under the Ilinch jid ]Vrahomedaii sovereignties. 

One very wise and liberal measure of Government has 
been the ajipropriation of .all the internal transit duties to the 

* That the present lorm of governing India, winch wholly excludes (he 
people from all share in their own administration, reducing them to the con- 
dition of mere (ax-payers, is and must lie unjiopular theie can be little 
doubt. JUit (be glowing picture of danger licie given is about as accurate as 
tbe picture of the habits, manners, and character, incapacity of advancement 
incivilisation, or of consuming Kuropean products, .Xc., which the same w liter 
drew, and with eipial confidence, in 18l:{. Sir John should have recollected, 
that the sentiments whicli he has Iransciihed, in his printed work, as appli- 
cable to all India, were limited by him, in 1819, \o fire yearly and to a very 
small portion of India, Seven Vearg, have since transpired, and althougii 
the country in fpiestion lias not had the advant.ige of his personal stipuin- 
tcndcncc, there has been neither insurrectiuii oi rebellion in it. 
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construction of roads and bridges, and the improvement of the 
towns where tliey are levied’*^'. A more popular, however, 
and I believe better policy, would have been to remit those 
duties altogether. They are precisely the things in which 
the Chokeydars, and other underlings, are most fraudulent 
and oppressive. Twice as much is extorted by these felloM^s 
from the poor country people as they are authorised to re- 
ceive, and of wliat is authorised, only a moderate part finds 
its way into the ComjianyV, coflers. Under such circiini- 
stances it might, perhaps, be better to remove ail restraints 
from internal intercourse and traffic, to make the })eople in- 
dustrious and ])ros])erous, and to be assured that improve- 
ments would follow hy degrees, in proportion as they became 
necessary or desirable. I^ord Cornwallis’s famous settlement 
of tlie zemindary rents in Bengal, is often severely censured 
here, as not sufiiciently protecting the ryots, and depriving 
the Government of all advantage from the improvements of 
the territory. I’hey who reason thus, have, a})parently, 
forgotten that, without some such settlement, those improve- 
ments would never have taken place at all ; that almost 
every zemindary which is brought to the hammer (and they 
are pretty numerous^ is divided and subdivided, each suc- 
cessive sale, among smaller ))ro]irietors, and that the progress 
is manifestly going on to a minute division of the soil among 
the actual cultivators, and subject to no other burdens than a 
fixed and very moderate quit rent — a state of things by no 
means undesirable in a nation, and which only needs to be 
corrected in its possible excess by a law of primogeniture ; 
and by encouraging, instead of forbidding, the purchase of 
lands by the English. On the desirableness of this last mea- 
sure, as the most probable means of improving the country 
and attaching the peasantry to our Government, I find, in 
Calcutta, little diflerence of opinion. All the restriction 
which seems necessary is, that the collectors of the Company’s 
taxes shall not be allowed to purchase lands within the limits 
of their districts: and if the same law were extended to their 
Hindu and Mussulman de])uties, a considerable source of 
oppression which now exists would be dried up, or greatly 
mitigated.” — Bishop Hebeb, Vol. II., p. 30G. 

* >^^ # * * 

The English in the upper provinces are, of course, 
thinly scattered, in proportion cither to the multitude of the 
heathen or the extent of territory. TJiey are, however, more 

* This wise and liberal measure has^ we believe, been disaj)proved of 
tlie home antlmrities, and cancelled. The Bishop’s panegyric was there- 
f'ue premalure. 
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numerous than I expected, though there are very few, indeed, 
who are not in the civil or military employ of Government. 
The indigo planters arc chiefly confined to Bengal, and I 
have no wish that their number should increase in India. 
They are always quarrel ling with, and oppressing the natives, 
and have done much in those districts where they abound, to 
sink the English character in native eyes. Indeed, the general 
conduct of the lower order of Europeans in India is such, as 
to show the absurdity of the system of free colonization which 
W — is mad about.''’ — Bishop Hkbeii, Vol. II., p. 369- 
# * # # ♦ 

“ But tliough I fully believe the influence of Britain to 
have been honestly employed for the benefit of India, and to 
have really produced great good to tlie country and its in- 
habitants, I have not been led to believe that our Govern- 
ment is generally popular, or advancing towards popularity. 
It is, perhaps, impossible that we should be so in any great 
degree ; yet I really think there are some causes of discontent 
which it is in our own power, and which it is our duty to re- 
move or diminish.’'’ — Bishop Heber, Vol. II , p. 371. 

In this work, thank God, in those parts of India which 
I have visited, a beginninghas been made, and a degree of 
success obtained, at least commensurate to tlie few years 
during which our missionaries have laboured ; and it is still 
going on in the best and safest way, as the work of private 
persons alone ; and although not forbidden, in no degree en- 
couraged by Government. In the meantime, and as an use- 
ful auxiliary to the missionaries, the establishment of ele- 
mentary schools, for the lower classes and for females, is going 
on to a very great extent, and might be carried to any con- 
ceivable extent to which our pecuniary means would carry us. 
Nor is there any measure from which I anticipate more speedy 
benefit than the elevation of the rising generation of females 
to their natur:.i lank in society, and giving them (which is 
all that, in any of our schools, we as yet venture to give), 
the lessons oi general morality extracted from the Gospel, 
without any direct religious instruction. These schools, such 
of them at least as I have any concern with, are carried on 
without any help from Government. Government has, how- 
ever, been very liberal in its grants, both to a Society for 
National Education, and in the institution and support of two 
Colleges of Hindu students of riper age, the one at Benares, 
the other at Calcutta. But I do not think any of these Insti- 
tutions, in the way after which they are at present conducted, 
likely to do much good. In the elementary schools supported 
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by the former, through a very causeless and ridiculous fear 
of giving offence to the natives, they have forbidden the use 
of the Scriptures, or any extracts from thern, though the moral 
lessons of the Gospel are read by all Hindus who can get 
hold of them, without scruple, and with much attention ; 
and though their exclusion is tantamount to excluding all 
moral instructions from their schools, the Hindu sacred 
writings have nothing of the kind, and if they had, being 
shut up from the majority of the people by the double fence 
of a dead language, and an actual prohibition to read them, 
as too holy for common eyes or ears. The defects of the 
latter will appear, when I have told you that the actual state 
of Hindu and Mussulman literature, mutatis mutandis^ 
very nearly resembles what the literature of Europe was 
before the time of Galileo, Copernicus, and Bacon. The 
Mussulmans take their logic from Aristotle, filtered through 
many successive translations and commentaries ; and their 
metaphysical system is professedly derived from Plato 
(‘ Eilatoun’). The Hindus have systems not very dissi- 
milar from these, though, I am told, of greater length, and 
more intricacy ; but the studies in which they spend most of 
their time are the acquisition of the Sanscrit, and the end- 
less refinements of its grammar, prosody, and poetry. Both 
have the same natural yjhilosophy, which is also that of 
Aristotle in zoology and botany, and IHolemy in astronomy, 
for which the Hindus have forsaken their more ancient 
notions of the seven seas, the six earths, and tlie flat base of 
Padalon, supported on the back of a tortoise. By the 
science which they now possess, they are some of them able 
to foretell an eclipse, or compose an almanack ; and many of* 
them derive some little pecuniary advantage from pretensions 
to judicial astrology. In medicine and chemistry they are 
just sufficiently advanced to talk of substances being moist, 
dry, hot, &c., in the third or fourth degree ; to dissuade from 
letting blood, or physicing, on a Tuesday, or under a par- 
ticular aspect of the heavens, and to be eager in their pur- 
suit of the philosopher’s stone, and the elixir of immortality. 

“ The task of enlightening the studious youth of such a 
nation would seem to be a tolerably straight-forward one. 
But though, for the college in Calcutta (not Bishop’s Col- 
lege remember, but the Vidalaya, or Hindu College), an 
expensive set of instruments has been sent out, and it seems 
intended that the natural sciences should be studied there, the 
managers of the present institution take care that their boys 
should have as little time as possible for such pursuits, by 
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requiring from tliein all, without exception, a laborious study 
of Sanscrit, and all the useless, and worse than useless litera- 
ture of their ancestors. A good deal of this has been 
charged (and in some little degree charged with justice) 
against the exclusive attention paid to Greek and logic, till 
lately in Oxford. But in Oxford we have never been guilty 
(since a better system was known in the world at large) of 
teaching the physics of Aristotle, however we hiay have paid 
an excessive attention to his metaphysics and dialectics. 

“ In Benares, however, I found in tlie institution sup- 
ported by Government, a professor lecturing on astroncjuiy 
after the system of ]*toleniy and Albunazar, w hile one of the 
most foiwvard boys w as at the pains of casting my h()rosco])e ; 
and the majority of the sclux)! wore toiling at Sanscrit gram- 
mar. And yet the day before, in the same holy city, I had 
visit('d another college, founded lately by a w^ealthy Hindu 
banker, and entrusted by liini to the management of the 
Ghurch Missionary Society, in which, besides a grammatical 
know^ledge of tlif* Jlindustanee language, as well as Persian 
and Arabic, the senior boys could j)ass a good examination 
in English grammar, in Hume's History of England, Joyce's 
Scientific l)ialogues, the use of the globes, and the ])rincipal 
facts and moral precepts of the Gospel, most of them writing 
beautifully in the Persian, and very tolerably in the Plngllsh 
character, and t‘xcelling most boys I liave met with in the 
accuracy and readiness of their arithmetic. The English 
officer who is now in charge of the Benares Vidalaya is a 
clever and candid young man, and under him I look forward 

to much improvement Bam Mohun Roy, a learned 

native, w ho has sometimes been called, though I ic‘ar without 
reason, a C’hristiaii, rc'monstratetl against this system last 
year, in a ]ifrj)cr which he sent me to be })urinto Lord 
Amherst's hands, and whieli, for its good English, good 
sense, and forcible argimuaits, is a real curiosity, as coming 
from an Asiatic. I have not since been in Calcutta, and 
know not whc thi'r :i ^y improvement has occurred in conse- 
quence. But from the unbounded attachment to Sanscrit 
literature dis])layed by some of those who chiefly manage 
those affairs, I have no great expectation of the kind. Of 
the value of the acquirements which so much is sacrificed to 
retain, I can only judge from translations, and they certainly 
do not seem to me worth picking out of the rubbish under 
which they were sinking. Some of the ))oetry of the Ma- 
habart I am told is good, and I think a good deal of the 
llamayuna pretty. But no work has yet been produced 
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which even pretends to be authentic history. No useful dis- 
coveries in science are, I believe, so much as expected, and 
I have no great sympathy with those students who value a 
worthless tract, merely because it calls itself old, or a language 
which teaches nothing, for the sake of its copiousness and 
intricacy. If I were to run wild after oriental learning, I 
should certainly follow that of the Mussulmans, whose his- 
tories seem really very much like those of Europe, and whose 
poetry, so far as I am yet able to judge, has hardly had jus- 
tice done to it in the ultra flowery translations wliich have 
appeared in the Wcsl.^' — llisiiop IIeber, V\)1. II., p. 386. 

# # ■# 

The greatest evil of the land here, as elsewhere in India, 
is the system of the x\dowlut Courts — tlieir elaborate and 
intricate machinery — their intolerant and expensive delays, 
and the severity of their debtor and creditor laws. Even in 
the Adowlut, howevci*, a vo'ry essential imjirovcment liad 
been introduced by Mr. Elphinstonc, in discarding the Per- 
sian language, and appointing all proceedings to he in that of 
Guzerat. Still there remained many evils ; and, in a land so 
eaten up by poverty on tlic one hand and usury on the 
other, the most calamitous results continually followed, and 
the most bitter indignation was often excited, by tlie judg- 
ments, ejectmeiUs, and other acts of the Courts, which, 
though intended only to do justice between man and man, 
yet frecjuently depopulated villages — undid ancient families 
— pulled down meirs hereditary and long-possessed houses 
over their heads, and made the judges hated and feared by 
the great body of the people, as practising severities in the 
recovery of private debts, which none of the Native Go- 
vernors, however otherwise oppressive, either ventured to do 
or thought of doing. One good effect has, indeed, followed, 
— tliat by making a delit more easy to recover, the rate of in- 
terest has been lessened. lint this is a poor compensation for 
the evils of a system which, to pay a debt, no matter how 
contracted, strips the weaver of his loom, the husbandman of 
his plough, and pulls the roof from the castle of a fcMidal chief- 
tain ; and which, when a village is once abandoned by its 
inhabitants in a time of famine, makes it next to impossible 
for those inhabitants, who arc all more or less in debt, to 
return, in better times, to their houses and lands again.” — 
Bishop Hebek, Vol. II., p, 145. 

“ They have not had above three slight showers during 
the last twelve months ! This, of course, will account for 
the greater part of their present distress; hut 1 have been 
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sorry to think that the English taxes are really exorbitant 
here, and the inode of collection short-sighted and oppres- 
sive. Certainly the people are more inferior, in apparent 
comfort, to those of Rohilchiind, Bahar, and even Onde, than 
a long drought Avill of itself account for.” — Bishop Hebeu, 
Vol. I., p. 541. 

‘‘ The population did not seem great, but the few villages 
which we saw were apparently in good condition and repair, 
and the whole afforded so pleasing a picture of industry, and 
was so much superior to any thing which I had been led to 
expectin Rajpoolana, or which I had seen in the Company'^s 
territory since leaving the southern parts of Rohilchund, that 
I was led to suppose tliat either the rajah of Bhurtpoor was 
an extremely exenijdary and parental Ciovernor, or that the 
system of management adopted in tlie British provinces was 
in some way or other less favourable to the iniprovenient and 
happiness of the country than that of some of the Native states. 

What the old Jcnianitchir of KhanuaJi said, as to the 
rent ho paid to Government, and the answers whicli he made 
to some (juestions put to Iiiin, were not liowever such as 
would lead one to expect an industrious and prosperous 
pcasautryi No eeriain rent is fixed by the Government, but 
the Slate takes every year what it thinks fit, leaving only 
what in its discretion it regards as a sufficient maintenance 
for the zemindars and ryots. This is pretty nearly the 
system which has produced such ruinous effects in Onde, but 
which is of course tempered in these smaller slates by the 
facility of bringing com})laints to tlie ear of the Sove reign ; 
by the want of j^ower in the Sovereign himself to withstand 
any general rising to which Ins tyranny might, in the long 
run, drive liis subjects ; and, most of all, by the immediate and 
perceptible loss of income whicli he would sustain, if, by 
dealing too hard with any particular village, he made its in- 
habitants emigrate to the territories of his neighbour. Nor 
must the old l^r’- ^ditary attachment be lost sight of, which 
makes tlje rulers or subjects of a Jdt or Rajpoot state regard 
each other as kindred, and feel a pride, the one in tlie power 
and splendour of a chief who is the head of his clan, the 
other in the numbers and prosperity of those who constitute 
his society and court in lime of peace, and in war his’ only 
arniy.’’ — Bishop IIkbeh, Vol. I., p. (>03. 

“ Ceylon is a noble island, in all natural riches, but I have 
seldom seen a country for which man has done so little. The 
present Governor, Sir Edward Barnes, is an able and active 
man, whose measures seem to have been well directed for 
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the interest of the people, and he has certainly done much 
for Ceylon.’*’ — Bishop Heber, Vol. II., p. 423. 

‘‘ The number of British judges and magistrates hero, to 
dispense justice to tliis multitude, is about one hundred and 
fifty, dispersed throughout an immense area. The execution 
of so arduous a duty, by so small a nuin!>cr, being physically 
impossible, and a})palling enough of itself, think then how 
the duty must necessarily be performed, when the greater 
number of administrators are scarcely more than boys, having 
no particular turn, or talent, for judicial pursuits, and vvithoui 
any judicial education or training wliatcvcr. I am afraid to 
say more upon the subject, oven undca* the protection of 
your Lordship^s eonfideiice. To meet impc?'ious necessity, 
with the show, at least, of jdiysical means, native agency has 
been called in, under the name of Sudder Umeens and 
Moonsifs, to deal with all subordinate claims as they could; 
and, as the load has still increased, these means have been 
considered the only practical resource to resort to, and extend 
more and more. Thus, insU'nd of adding number, with more 
knowledge and talent, to the system, in order to meet the in- 
creasing exigencies, resort has bc'cn had to more profound 
and almost invincible ignorance— to an entire absence of all 
useful and enligliteiied education and its sister talent ; and in 
place of lhc‘ hoiu'st inlegrity of British youlh, though unin- 
slructed and unj)ractis('(l iii judicial knowledge and pursuits, 
tliconly ac(|ul,siii()n w hich has [>ccn 7nadc, is a vast increase 
of cunning, intrigue, and corruption, in the lower de^part- 
ments of justice. 

Sucli is the state of business in these Courts (llic Com- 
pany’s\ the imeertainty of tlie system of hnv, and the delay 
and vexations of a protracted attendance, that many persons 
prefer to abandon their just demands rather than pursue 
them. These are evilh whicli must naturally increase with 
the increasing population of the Hindu -Ih'itish dominit)ns, and 
are much aggravated by the accumulated arrear of eases in 
most of these C'ourts. 

“The inexperience of the judges, and the badness of the 
law, are the principal causes of the expense, uncertainty, and 
delay of tiie present course, and arise from the too early 
employment, in judicial offices, of very ycajiig and inex- 
perienced men, who, having never studied law upon any 
system, must necessarily be unacquainted, for the most part, 
watli its principles and practice ; and, as matters are now con- 
trived, have very little opportunity of profiting by the example 
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of others, who have not long preceded them in the same 
helpless condition. There is little or no continuity of know- 
ledge and experience in the present system. The young 
judge must set off with a small stock in hand — he leaves no 
car-witnessing successor to the hard-earnt d exj)eriencc which 
he afterwai-ds acquires. This begets the necessity, and has 
tmforced the providing of checks upon cliecks, not only to 
correct the final errors, but even to guide the interlocutory 
proceedings of such magistrates ; thence the cumbrous 
machinery, box within box, aj^peal upon appeal, whicli 
overloads the proceedings of tlie Mofussil Courts, and leads 
to insuperable vexations and delays, with proportionable 
expense. Tliere is seklom any tolerable certainty even wlieii 
li cause is to be heard, and the parties arc accustomed to 
retain agents, at monthly salaries, to give them informa- 
tion of it.” — (hiiEF Justice East’s Letter to the Earl irf' 
Li VC ) pool. 

“ Whatever mode of settlement may be finally adopted, 
the inhabitants, but particularly the ryots, must suffer great 
inconvenience, and even distress, from the judicial regula- 
tions as they now stand. The evils, which they arc likely 
to increase rather tlmn to diminish, arc delay, vexation, 
bribery, and wrong decisions. The delay will necessarily 
arise from tlie forms, which not only the Judge but the 
Native Commissioners must adhere to in their proceedings, 
and from all tlie principal, and a great part of even tlie petty 
suits being brought liefore the Judge,” &c., &c. — Sir 
Thomas Muxro, iv Revenue Selections. 

“ They have, it is true, wlien under their native rulers, 
often shown a strong desire to be transferred to our dominions, 
but this feeling arose from temporary causes, — the immediate 
pressure of a weak and rapacious Government, and the ho})c 
of bettering tliemselves by a change. But they liave now 
tried our Government, and found that, although they arc pro- 
tected in their prcjicrty, they have lost many of tfie eniolu- 
inents which the>' ^'erived from a lax revenue system under 
their Native Chiefs, and have also lost much of their former 
authority and consideration among the inliabitants, by the 
establishment of our Judicial Courts and European Magis- 
trates and Collectors. The hope of recovering their former 
rank and influence would, therefore, render a great part of 
them well disposed to favour any plan for our overthrow. We 
delude ourselves, if we believe that gratitude for the pro- 
tection they have received, or attachment to our mild Govern- 
ment, WDuld induce any considerable body of the people to 
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5 »ide with us in a struggle witli a native anny.^* — Extract from 
Siu T. Munro’s MlnutCj dated Fori St. George^ \9>th Aprils 

18252. 

“ In January, 1821, some anonymous letters were ad- 
dressed to me, of rather an extraordinary description ; they 
were remarkably well written. I have never, indeed, read 
a more able popular attack on the progress of the English to 
{lie great power they have attained in India ; the writer 
warned me of the public mind which, however unperceived, 
was in action against us ; he referred me to the history of 
India, to discover if that was a country whose inhabitants it 
was snfc to jiress to the dust, as it ajipeared our intention to 
do. In conclusion, he advised me that we should, if we 
desired pennanence to our powe r, associate the IVinces and 
Chiefs of the natives in our Empire. The above is the sub- 
stance of these letters. Two, similar in purport, were sent to 
Tantia Jogh, the ^Minister of Ilolkar, whom they reproached 
with base sub.servicnce to our designs. C'oples of these pro- 
ductions were no doubt circulated by the author, who pro- 
claimed himself of no mean rank, and offered, on certain terms, 
to make himself known; I, however, treated him and his 
letters with neglect, as I did many papers of the same 
description.*” — Fj.vtract of a MiJiutc hij Siii J. Malc'CLM. 


Account of' the Manuf'acttrre of Salt in Hcoigal, by 
an Eye-witness. 

I may, jierliaps, with propriety say a few words on the 
system adopted by the Government Agents in the manufac- 
ture of salt. No other system than the one in use for the 
supply of salt for Bengal could be adopted, to ensure a 
supply, so long as the people arc in their present state; 
nevertheless the evils attending it arc so many, that no pains 
sliould be spared to endeavour to introduce the European 
mode, as far as regards the application of simple machines, 
such as pumps, troughs, and vats, the subdivision of labour, 
and the establisliment of large manufactories, which would 
assuredly reduce the number of men employed in the manu- 
facture as well as the influence of the llewan, or native 
agent. At present the enormous number of separate con- 
tracts, and the immense extent of the agency districts, make 
it indispensable to employ a person of this ciescription ; and 
the oppression exercised by nim upon the poor Molungees, 
or salt manufacturers, is horrible beyond any thing. When- 
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much thstncts, l)ecomos so 

Dc«an, to take the Company’s ac?vances for salt. wS he 
to him, for from that moment he is a bondsman for life, 
williout the possibility of extrication ! By cheating liim hi 
the weight of the salt delivered, and squeezing him in various 
ways, he is made invariably to fall short of his fleliverics, hy 
his contract ; further extortions are made for the pretended 
concealment of this, and usurious interest charged till the 
following season, when, from the advances of tiie latter, the 
debts of the former are deducled. It is easv to sec to what 


a state of dependance and abject slavery the Dewan soon 
reduces the unfortunate wretch whose necessities induced 
liim to take* tlic first fatal advance. 


indeed makes him 


believe, that his children’s children are bound for Iiis debt, 
to the Government; and liis victim, ground by oppression to 
the last extremity, is forced to get his morsel of rice, by 
selling the salt, wliichhe liad agivt*(l to deliver to tlie Agent, 
to smugglers. 

In some of the dlsti’iets, llic evils of tlie system being well 
known to the Agent, lie is ohiiged, in mercy, indirectly to 
oncourage the sale of salt, by the Molungees, to smugglers, 
beyond the quantity they engage to deliver to him, as the 
only means of enabling people to live, or to deliver to him 
what they Jiad agreed to do 

A great source of loss to Gove rnment is ihe tendency of 
the Moliingec's to escape, in spite* of the vigilance of the 
llewan ; and as lie is re^peinsible feu' the advances made, he, 
ill oreier te^ save himse lf, ri'poi'ts a certain number carrieei 
away by tigcTS every year. It is well known that the tigers 
do carry eiffa few every year, but it is eejually wt'll known 
that nine-tenths of those re|K)rted te) have lieen carried off'liy 
ligei’s, liave made their escape. 

Could larg'* manufactories for salt be established, they 
would of com so be siqicriiiteiuled by respectable men, and 
the Dewan system of small separate contracts, extending 
over a (.listrict of an hundred miie^, he much curtailed, and 
thus would the abominable oppression of the IMolungecs, by 
the Dewan system, be mitigated. 

It will now be seen why could not procure men to 

make salt. lie In'gan to collect them in the usual way, but 
when they found that it was to make salt that he required 
their services, die reports they made to their brethren 
prexented his getting ai '^ more, and those he liad, very 



reluctantly put their hand to any thing that appeared to 
assimilate them with Molungees. They were suspicious of 
some trick that might entrap them, and they seemed to be 
perfectly aware of the degraded state of the Molungees, and 
feiirfiil of being contaminated by an ass(7ciation in any way 
with them or their trade, d'hey said, “ We are free men, we 
ha - e come to cut jungle (forest), to make bunds (embank- 
ments), and to cultivate the land. Had we made up our 
minds to make salt, we should liave done that at our own 
homes, but we are not in distress, nor do we desire to take 
tile Company 's ad\ ance.’' 


L^ree Settlement of lintish Subjects in Ceylon, 

( ; o \ rai \ At i-: k t a d k r r i s k m e n: t. 

Whereas certain ivstrictions have liitherto been laid on, 
by Ills Majestv’s coitimands, prohibiting Europeans from 
hoUling grounds in tliis island, and restricting the possession 
of lands to natives only, save and except in the port and 
town of C'olornbo, and the isthmus thereunto belonging, 
public notice is lierc by given, by command of His Excellency, 
that His Majesty lias lieen graciously pl(*ased to direct, that 
all such restrictions be clone away ; and they are liereby 
done awaiy accordingly, save and exc(‘])l in the district of 
dh*incomalee, where the afore-inentioncd restrictions are for 
the present still to apply. 

By his Excellency''s command, 

(Si^-ned) JOHN IlODNEY, 

Colomho,^ Da ember 1<S1(). Ctdcf Secretary. 


Kxtract from the Ceylon Government Gnrxtte., 22, 

1812 . — Government Advert isem en /. 

GRANTS OF LAND FOR CULTIVATION. 

The advertisement publislied by tlie Eight Honourable 
Lieutenant-General Maitland, dated 4tli December, 1810, 
notifying that all restrictions existing against Europeans 
acquiring permanent property of Jancl in this i.sland were 
from thenceforth discontinued, except in the district of 
Trincomalee is now published, viz — “Whereas certain 
restrictions have hitherto b(*en laid on, by flis MajestyN 
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commands, prohibiting Europeans,'’ &rc S:e., and the excojf- 
tion contained in the said advertisement, with regard to the 
districts of Trincomalee, is hereby limited to the whole of 
the peninsula of Trincomalee, and three miles westward of the 
Tank situated in the centre of the commencement of the 
isthmus; and for the further information and encourage- 
ment of persons desirous of obtaining grants of land from 
Government for the purposes of cultivation in any part of 
this island, with the temporary exception last mentioned, 
His Excellency is pleased hereby to publish the rules and 
conditions by wliicli the grants will be regulated, in pur- 
suance of instructions received from llis IVIajesty’s ministers 
on the subject. Grants in perpetuity w ill be given to His^ 
Majesty’s European subjects, and also to such Europeans, or 
their descendants, as were settled in Ceylon before the con- 
quest of it by His Majesty ; and who, by their good conduct 
since, may have entitled themselves to that indulgence. 
The quantity of land so granted will not exceed 4000 acres 
to any one individual. Such lands will be held, free of all 
duty to Government, for a period not exceeding ten, or less 
than five y(‘ars. At the expiration of that period, the lands 
will be subject to a fixed rent, liable to be altered at stated 
periods, but in no instance to exceed one-tenth of the actual 
annual produce. All such grants will be subject to a 
condition of cultivation and improvement, according to 
the situation and capability of the land, the particulars of 
which stipulation, and of all other conditions in w^hich 
a latitude is left, w ill be fixed in the grants upon a fair and 
equitable consideration of the circumstances of each case. 
Applications to be made, by letter, addressed to the Chief 
Secretary of Government. 

J3y his Excellency's command, 

(Signed) JOHN RODNEY, 

Chief Secretary of Government . 
ChieJ^ Secretary'" s Office^ Colombo, July 21, 1812*. 

• The liberal, safe, and manly policy, which dictated the measure 
described in the above proclamations, oi ipiiiatcd with Sir Alexander John- 
stone, at that time His tMajesty’s (’hief Judge of Ceylon, and First Member 
of Council. The Governor, however, as well as all the rest of the Members 
of tlie Council, concurred, and Sir A. Johnstone returned to England, with 
full powers, from his colleagues, to recommend the measure to His Maje.sty’s 
Ministers. Our readers will recollect, that it is to the same gentleman, 
that India is indebted for the first introduction of jury trial, — a measure 
which has been found at once popular and cflficient in the Island of 
Ceylou. 
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Free Seitlemeut of British subjects. 

There is, we believe, but one example of a British born 
subject holding property in India, beyond the special bounds 
of the King's Courts ; but it is a highly instructive one. The 
case is that of a Mr. Brown, who holds a considerable estate 
on the Malabar coast, the following* extract of a letter from 
an intelligent eye- witness, describes the ellect of this experi- 
uient : — The property was purchased from thcKast India 
Company, and amounts to 2000 acres of arable land, situated 
in five Ileshams or districts, tlie collection of the [)ublic 
taxes in all of which tlie propric^tor is responsible for, and 
has in fact collected ever since the year without any 

charge to Government, without a fr.ictlon of arrears, or the 
assistance, or even ])res(‘uce of a single revenue officer. The 
number of inhabitants in Ok' five disti'iets is frf)m two to 
thiw thousand. I'he proprietor hail, originally, magisterial 
as well as revenue authoritv. 'Che first, however, was 
withdrawn, uotw^ilhstaiidiug whieh lliere has, from first to 
last, ])een no theft, robbery, oi* murder contmitted, and not 
a case of sale by distress. ^Chc autliority of thi' jirojiriclor is 
so truly patriarchal, that he goes, in his ueighliourhoiKl, under 
the name of the ‘ Great Tather.’ 'J'lu' sta])lc jiroduci’ of 
"TNIr. Ihowafs land,- like that of northiTn Malabar g(>nc‘ra]i\', 
is black ])ep])C'r. \iMr, Brown has introdiieid trom the 
Malay countries the art of hJanching this eonnnodity, or 
produeing what is calk'd whit(‘ pi'pper. lie has bt'sides in- 
troduced, aiul is proccc'ding witli the cultivation of tlu* nut- 
uu‘g, the clove, and the pimento. Alri'ady he has sueeeeded 
with the eultivaliou of cinnamon, and exjiorts yearly from 
150 to 200 bales. Jle was at the exjiensi' of bringing voung 
plants from Ceylon, as well as natives of that island to cul 
tivate and cure the ciimamon. Mr. Jfrown first made known 
th(^ ])lant from whieh Indian arrow -root is obtained, and lias 
been so successful in instructing the natives in the pn eesr^ of 
the manufacture, that the article is now one of valuable ex- 
port from the province of Maialiar. Furtlier, the sami' inde- 
fatigable and judieious individual has introtluced, on a large 
scale, the cultivation of cofibe from Mocha, and iias suc- 
ceeded in growing a eoumioility whieh Arabs llicanselves 
could liardly distinguish from real Mocha. Tlu' .soil and 
climate of Malabar appear peculiarly well suited for tiie 
growth of this valuable plant, and Sir. Brown has spared 
no endeavours to induce the native inhabitants to laigoge in 
the cultivation of it, offering them young plants, and a liberal 
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price for the produce. Their invariable answer is, ‘ If* we 
in tiiis undertaking, and bring coffee to maturity, the 
Government Avill seize tlie principal part as revenue, as they 
hn\ e done in respect to the pepper vines.’ ” This statement 
requires no comment : Mr. Brown is, no doubt, a remarkable 
man, but still, such is the exuberance of intelligence, talent, 
and enterprise, in this country, that it could afford to India 
many Mr. Browns. — Let any reasonable in(|uirer, who 
peruses this statement, consider what would have been now 
the condition of India in comparison to wdiat it actually is, 
had the free setllemc*nt of British subjects been allowed 
when wx' first acquired territorial ])osscssions. AVhat wonders 
in the improvement of the people and their country, as well 
as in the consolidation of our own power, wxnld not English 
cntorprvse, skill, ca])ital, and loyalty have effected, in the 
long period of seventy years which has been so egregiously 
misspent? 


A^ote referred to hi jntge 67 . 

After E nglish capital has been lavishly misdirected to its 
industry for more than a century and a lialf, Jamaica, the 
finest of our West Indian Islands, has a po]3ulation only of 
between fifty and sixty inhabitants to the square mile. In 
oiir whole West Indian ])ossessions there are about five slaves 
to every free man ; and of those miscalled free men, about 
seventy-three in a hundixd are deprived of half their 
natural riglits. There is, certainly, no example of so unna- 
tural a condition of society in any age or country. 


N'oic referred to in jiage 68 . 

The cc , • arative fertility of our different West Indian 
possessions may be judged of liy their average produce of 
sugar to every slave. In the island of Trinidad, where, from 
the abundance of good land, there is no occasion to have re- 
course to inferior soils, or to soils exhausted by the improvi- 
dent luisliandry inseparable from tlie present system, every 
slave iiroduccs yearly cwvt. ; in St. Vincenfs, 

inUemerara, 8 cwt. ; in Antigna.6,^,-; St. Kitt’s5; Jamaica, 

; and Tortola J1iis stateinent is, of course, 

affected by some of the ta)ionies growing larger proportions 
of cotton, coffee, &c. than others. 



FOREIGN TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

An Account of the Offioal Value of British and Irish Produce and Manu- 
facturrs, and of Foreign and Colonial Produce and Manufactures, 
exported from Great Britain^ distinguishing the several Countries ; 
together with the Imports into Great Britain, f rom the same Countries; 
for the year ending 5th January, 1828. 
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Official Value oi Itn- 
1 ports into Great 
Itiitain tVom Fo- 
reign Parts, 

Total Exports. 

i 

El ROTE. ’ 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

5 . 

d. 

Russia - - - - i 

; Lfi>ujJ)45 

18 

5 

2,220,878 

12 

0 

Sweden - “ - - 1 

1 1 4',Soj 

14 

7 

149,907 

4 

4 

Noiway 

88,788 

0 

9 

98,474 

12 

1 

l)ei'!i;iark 

453,2^15 

7 

11 

196,413 

4 

0 

Prussia 

l,007,0dl 

11 

0 

307,701 

6 

7 

Gi'iUiauy - - - - ; 

l,r>81,<)78 

9 

3 

8, 873, 842 

7 

11 

I’niU'd NiTlierlands - - ‘ 

1,390,21)2 

12 

0 

1,957,891 

4 

10 

I'ranee - - - , 

1,22.5,704 

13 

7 

1,082,272 

11 

11 

Portugal, ilio Azores, and Madeira 

.508,816 

,9 

7 

2,140,434 

12 

10 

Spain and the (Canaries - - i 

331,218 

0 

2 

303,000 

6 

10 

(id)ral(ar 

.10,498 

12 

9 

1 ,373,003 

14 

7 

Italv I 

623,410 

3 

9 

4,187,315 

0 

10 

1 

21), 190 

18 

1 

-123,080 

13 

1 

Ionian Islands - - - | 

93,402 

1 

5 

24, 130 

12 

5 

'i'urkev and the Levant - - j 

818,310 
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1 

1 1,172,480 
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New Holland and South Sea; 
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209,529 
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C'ajie of Good I lojie 

131,342 
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7 

194,01.5 

17 

2 

Oilier parts oi' Africa 

218,904 

10 

0 

294,027 

16 
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British Ndrlht'rn Colonies - , 

974,8^3 

8 

3 

1,030,318 

4 

British vVcsl Indies - - ! 

7,782,133 

2 

5 

3,792,408 

5 

6 

Foridi^n West indies - - j 

002,484 

8 

0 

930,239 

11 

8 

Cnited States - - - | 

4,981,647 

3 

1 

3,202,191 

16 

9 

Brazil ----- 

707,918 

5 

10 

i 2,393,730 

10 

1 

Mexico - - - - 

101,380 

s 

10 

008,415 

16 

6 

Colombia - - - _ 

21, .504 

9 

0 

320,300 

4 

3 

Peru 

31,839 

12 

1 1 

210,867 

1 

6 

Chili 

73,377 

13 

3 

313,820 

13 

7 

Buenos A yres and Monte Video - 

203,029 

13 

3 

421,900 

9 

2 

The Whale Fisheries 

; .327,630 

11 

5 

1,489 

13 

4 

Total oF. 

136,038,951 

8 

1 

30,399,336 

13 

ll 
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The proportional value of tlie tiaile carried on with each counlry during (he 

year ended January 1K2K, cannot at present be stated, as it is aoccrlained by 

applying the ottirial lalcs individually to tlie numerous articles of iin[)oi t and expoiJ 
of which the trade may in each case consist, — an op<'ration ol' such extent and labour 
as unavoidably to occupy a period of several months after the termination of the 
year. The account, containing the distinction of the trade with each cunntry, 

is therefore submitted for the year ended 5tli of January, 1827 ; and an abstract is 

subjoined of the total oflkial value of the imports and exports in the year ended 5(h 
of January, 1828, as the best return which it is practicable to furnish at the present 
time, in relation to the trade of the last year. 


Year ended Tytli of January^ 1 828. 

Total Official Value of Imports into Groat Britain 

from Foreign Parts ir>7,7 1 / ? 7 

Total Official Value of FiXports from Great Britain, 
viz : — 

British and Irish IVoduce 
and Manufactures - ;C01/27ti, M8 4 8 

Foreign and Colonial Mer- 
chandise - - . 9,S0{),2I7 10 11 

.i:ui,()<s?,i;o,'', i:, 7 


WILLIAM TIJViXf;, 


Jihsjicctor-Ooicral of Ittiporfs and l^d'porfw 
Inspector-Gcneral' s (ffre, (dtsioni^housc, London. April 1 1. 


An Account of the Official Value of British ami Irish 
Produce arid Manufactures^ and of Foreign and Colo- 
nial Produce and Manufactures^ exported from Ireland, 
together with the Imports into Ireland^ for the year 
ended 5th January, 1828, 


Official Value of Imjiorts into Ireland from Foreign 




Countries ------- 

4:L4r,MLo:37 

il 

1 

Official Value of Exports from Ireland ti) l'V>reign 




Countries : — 



— , 

British and Irish Produce and Manufaettuxs 


r> 

4 

Foreign and (Colonial Produce and Manufactures - 

2 1,480 

12 

0 

I'otal 

£007,312 

\5 

1 


WILLIAM IHVING, 

Inspect or-G cneral of Imports and Ilxports, 
Inspector ^GeneraVs Office, Custom-house, London, April W . 

Of the Irish Exports, nine-tenths are to the British West Indies, North Ameuc^tH.^ 
Colonies, and the United States. 


FINIS. 


Printed hy T. Bretteli, 
Rui^ert Street, HaitQw.r;ket., Londau. 
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A VIEW, ice. 


A thorough freedom of commercial intercourse between the 
European and Indian dominions of the Crown, and an unre- 
stricted settlement of Englishmen in India, are the grand and 
essential instruments for improving our Eastern Colonies, and 
rendering them useful to the mother country. Every one 
knows that it is the freedom which has existed in respect to 
these two essential and indispensable points which, even in 
s|)ite of blundering legislation, neglect of the mother country, 
inauspicious localities, and occasional imprudence on the pail 
of the settlers, has assured the rapid prosperity of almost every 
colony which England ever possessed ; and it is unquestionably 
the interdiction of the same freedom which has made the 
Indian commerce always insignificant — often retJ^lgressive ; — 
which has made our Indian territory, from our first acquisition 
of it down to the present moment, a heavy burden to the 
mother country, and which has, for the most part, after sixty 
years rule, kept our Indian ftdlow-subjects in the same un- 
altered state of poverty and barbarism in which we found them. 

The few following pages will be devoted to an examination 
of the question of Free Trade and Colonization in India; and 
we imagine it will be no difficult matter to demonstrate to all 
accustomed to a fair exercise of their reason, that, whether as 
regards the interests of Indians or of Englishmen, both are 
equally useful, equally siife, and equally necessary. We may 
truly aver, that for a full century at least, reason, common sense, 
and the principles of science, have been alike set at defiance 
to seiwe the purposes of a party ; set at defiance, as experience 
has amply attested, for the virtual purpose of‘ obstructing the 
commerce of England, and arresting the progress of improve- 
ment in India. It is impossible to recur without pain and 
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mortifioAtion to tii« too succeasfal eflbrts which were so perse- 
▼eringly made, even as late as the year 1813, nay, as late as 
1821, to mislead and abuse the judgment of the nation and 
legislature in respect to the government and commerce of India. 
We were told, in a tone of oracular authority, and on the 
alleged experience of two centuries, that the trade between 
Great Britain and India was wholly incapable of extension ; 
that we could furnish nothing new which the Hindoos wanted, 
nor the Hindoos produce any thing new which we required. 
We were told, in one breath, that the Hindoos were so peculiar 
a people, that they would be driven into a rebellion, which 
would cost us the loss of our dominion, on account of the mere 
resort of British merchants to their country; and in another, 
that if such resort were permitted, India would soon be peo- 
pled with Englishmen, and her gentle aboriginal inhabitants 
exterminated, or reduced to the condition of helots. Then we 
were told that the Hindoos were a good and moral people, 
and would only be depraved by an intercourse with English- 
men, And, finally, we were assured that the existing admini- 
stration was quite perfect ; in short, that the Indians, hating 
changes of every description, were enamoured of monopoly 
and of all its consequences. 

Let us first attend to the triumphant refutation which the 
free tra<le has given to the statements and predictions of its 
opponents. In the year 1794, or the first of their former 
Charter, the East India Company exported to India and China 
to the official value of £2,924,829. In 1814, or the last of 
the Company’s enjoyment of an exclusive monopoly, they 
exported only £1,699,125. Their trade in twenty years, in 
short, had not increased, but fallen off by £1,225,704. But 
lest this should be considered an unfair statement, we shall 
go further barl , and view the progress of the Company’s trade 
by periods of six years, from the year 1790 to 1814 inclusive. 
In the first period, the average of the Company’s annual ex- 
portations was £2,520,871; in the second it was £2,362,375; 
in the third it was £2,153,288; and in the fourth only 
£1,740,137, or more than 30 per cent less than it was in the 
first During the whole time in question, the Company had 
an exclusive monopoly against their countrymen : during a 
great part of it, the French, the Dutch, the Danes, and the 
Americans were dri^ by the arms of Great Britain from the 
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field of competition. During the whole of it they had not leaa 
than forty millions of native subjects, and latterly half as 
many more, and at the moment they enjoyed the least trade, 
they were in full occupation of all the French, all the Danish, 
and all the Dutch possessions ; in short, they had a field of 
commercial enterprise which was limited only by the Cape of 
Good Hope on the one side, and by Cape Horn on the other. 

In the first three years of free trade, the official value of the 
exports from Great Britain to India and China averaged 
£2,364,358 ; in the second they rose to £3,002,662 ; and in 
the third to £4,294,487 ;* the free traders having to sustain 
the unfair competition of the East India Company, and the 
competition of all the commercial nations of Europe and 
America, while they were wholly excluded from the market of 
China. In short, in nine brief years they had raised the Indian 
exports by 70 per cent, beyond what they had ever attained 
under the East India Company, and by 146 per cent, beyond 
what that East India Company had reduced them, after the 
piddling of more than 214 years. 

In 1814, the last year of the Company’s enjoyment of the 
exclusive monopoly, their whole exports from Gi’eat Britain 
to India amounted, in declared value, to £1,571,245; in 1823 
they amounted only to £458,550; in 1824 to £624,780; in 
1825 to £598,553; in 1826 to £990,964; and in 1827 to 
£804,778.f The average of the five years thus quoted makes 
the trade of the East India Company to India, after they had 
acquired a prodigious addition of territoiys and an augmenta- 
tion of subjects to the amount at least of three and twenty 
millions, by £875,720, or 55 per cent, less than it was thirteen 
years before. 

Let us now advert to the progress of the free trade. In the 
year 1824, or at the conclusion of the first ten years, the exports 
by the free trader amounted, in declared value, to £2,839,796 ; 
in 1825 to £2,574,660; in 1826 to £2,625,888, and in 1827 to 
£3,903,006. J The reader will not fail to contrast this steady 

* East and West India Tradr. ^Ordered by the House of Commons to 
be printed I5th May, 1827. 

f East India Trarfe.—- Ordered by iho Hons© of Commoni to bt 
printed 1 0th and 11th June, 1828. 

1 Ibid. 
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progression of legitimate commerce with the fluctuiption 
always, and retrogression generally, monopoly traffic, ii% 
'both are exhibited in these statements. 

A statement of the East India Company's commerce with 
China, where they enjoy an exclusive monopoly against their 
countrymen with 150,000,000 of the most industrious and 
wealthy people of Asia, as well as the exclusive right of sup- 
plying the United Kingdom with one of the first necessaries 
of life, will afford results equally unfavourable to them. In 
1814, as we have already stated, the declared value of the 
Company’s ex]iorts to China was £987,788; in 1823 they fell 
to £708,047; in 1824 they Avere £612,139; in 1825 they were 
£744,858; in 1826 they were £852,030; and in 1827 they 
w ere only £493,815. 

The average of these five years makes the trade £682,177, 
or £305,611, or 30 per cent, less than it was in 1814. In 
the year 1827 the whole exports to India, where the trade was 
in some measure open, rose, in thii’teen years, to £4,707,784, 
or sustained an advance of nearly 200 per cent. In the same 
year, under the close trade, the exports to China fell oft’ to 
£493,815, or sustained a decrease of 30 per cent. Such is 
the result of a partial free commerce, still struggling against 
restraints, against mischievous exclusions, against local mono- 
polies, and against the competition of an arbitrary gov ernment; 
and such the result of the labours of a joint stock compiuiy 
bolstered up by all the privileges and immunities which a mis- 
taken legislation could confer upon it. 

Turning to the import trade, we find that the sum total of 
our imports from India and China, in the year 1814, amounted, 
in declared value, to £6,298,386. On the average oi’ the five 
years ending I >"i27, they amounted to £10,543,417, or had sus- 
tained an advance of £4,245,031. This shows an increase of 
little more than 67 per cent, wliereas the increase in tlie expoits 
is no less than 200 per cent. The difiTerence, although there 
be many other obstacles to the import trade, is principally to 
be accounted for by the stationary character of the trade in 
tea, the great article of the consumption of this country im- 
ported from the Indies. On^the average of the first five years 
ending with 1814, the importation of tea into this country 
amounted, in value, to £3,229,497: on the average of the five 
years ending with 1827, it was £4,258,6.'54, which shows an iu- 
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rrea!«9<)nly of about 32 per cent. Rejecting from the imports ,of 
1814 the value of tea, \)r £3,627,320, the amount for that year 
will be £2,771,066 ; and following the same course in regard 
to the imports in the five years ending with 1827, they will be 
found, on an average, to amount to £6,241,162, being an in- 
crease, not of 32 per cent, but of 120 per cent But for the 
monopoly of tea, the increase, as in every other wholesome 
brancli of commerce, would have equalled the exports, and 
both would, by this time, have been infinitely greater than they 
are. Our whole imports from India and China amounted, 
in 1814, as just stated, to £6,298,386. On the average of the 
five years ending with 1827, those from India alone amounted 
to £5,866,343 ; in 1826, they indeed exceeded them by £96,901, 
In the last year of which the statement is before us, or 1827, 
(tea excluded in both cases,) they exceeded them by £3,089,013, 
or by no less than 111 per cent. 

In 1813, the East India Company assured us, that, ‘‘ of 
64,000 tons allotted for the private trade since 1793, only 
21,806 tons hud been actually used by private merchants, and 
these filled wholly with commodities for the use of Europeans.’^ 
The reply to this is tolerably complete : in 1823, there entered 
inwards 49,378 tons of shipping, and cleared outwards 60,016; 
in 1824, 52,091 tons entered inwards, and 49,786 cleared out- 
wards; in 1825, there entered inwards 43,934 tons, and cleared 
outwards 57,990 ; in 1826, there entered inwards 58,968 tons, 
and cleared outwards 56,577; and in 1827, there entered in- 
wards 61,270 tons, and cleared outwards 73,890. The tonnage 
for this last year, it will be observed, exceeds in amount, by con- 
siderably more than a threefold proportion, the amount which 
the East India Company thought sufficient, and it was suffi- 
cient, under their patronage, for the free trade of India for 
twenty years together. — What proportion of the tonnage now 
specified belonged to the East India Company, the official 
returns afford us no means of determining, but that it was 
notoriously a trifle ; and that that trifle was noh>riously em- 
])loyed in carrying on a losing trade to tlxe detriment of the 
nation, there is no question. 

But it is not the direct iiitercoursl^ between India and Great 
Britain alone which has been improved by the relaxation of 
the East India Company’s monopoly. The local comic^ercc 
of India has also benefited largely from the impulse given to 
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ik 0ven by the small addition of British^ capital and enterprise, 
which has followed the partial opening of the trade. Thus, the 
whole export and import trade of Calcutta, in the last year of 
the East India Company *s close monopoly, was £6,911,774; On' 
, the average of the first seven years of free trade, every article 
of export or import having fallen greatly in price, the trade 
rose to £11,158,889, being within a small fraction of the same 
amount as the whole trade of the port of London 120 years 
ago. 

But perhaps the most remarkable example we have of the 
success of free trade is exhibited in the history of the little set- 
tlement of Singapore, a barren islet, and having only the 
advantage of a convenient locality. In the commencement of 
the year 1819, not ten acres of the primeval forest which 
covered it was cleared, and its whole inhabitants consisted of 
about three hundred beggarly Malays, not only possessing no 
industrious habits, but notorious and dangerous jDirates. We 
have before us the account of its exports and imports for the 
year ending the 30th of April, 1828, and find that their joint 
amount was £2,875,800. The exports alone amounted to* 
£1,387,201, that is to say, they exceeded the declared value 
of the exports of the East India Company from the whole 
United Kingdom to all India and to all China, in the cor- 
responding year, by £88,608, giving the Company the advan- 
tage of all their civil and military stores ; but observing, on the 
other hand, that they did not contribute a shilling towards the 
amount of the Singapore exports. — Our whole trade in the 
Straits of Malacca, in 1814, was short of a million sterling. 
At present it considerably exceeds £4,000,000. — The trade of 
Bombay and its dependencies has, in like manner, sustained 
a vast increi»se. 

A rapid view of a few of the staple articles of export to India, 
and of the staple productions of that country, will exhibit in a 
clear and incontrovertible manner the evil effects of the exist- 
ing system. We begin with the articles of export. The most 
valuable and important export of this country to India consists 
of cotton manufactures. This branch is nearly altogether in 
the hands of the priv at# trader, and so it advances from 
year to year. In the year 1814 the East India Company 
exported manufactured cottons to the value of £16,252. 
This was all that the Company effected for the grand staple 
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tiaanufactuxe of the kingdom. In the same year the free 
trader expoi*ted to the value of £74,673. The total number of 
yards of cotton cloth exported to India in 1814 was 818,208, 
and of cotton twist 81bs. In 1827 the value of cotton manu- 
factures exported to India was £1,923,487, of which the East 
India Company exported only £21,550 Is. lid. worth. The 
total number of yards of cotton cloth exported was 42,919,222, 
and of cotton twist, 3,063,9681bs. Of the first, the share of the 
East India Company was 630,639 yards, and of the second, 
4121bs. In thirteen years the East India Company's trade in 
cotton manufactures had advanced very little more than 32 per 
cent. ; that of the free trade had advanced in the same time by 
3832 per cent. The export of cotton manufactures to India 
constitutes little less than eleven parts in the hundred of our 
exports to all parts of the world, in this grand staple of our 
industry. This is undeniably a great and valuable branch of 
the national commerce, but that it has not attained its acme 
may easily be proved. It has hardly reached the Chinese 
Empire at all, a country of rude manufacturing industry, in 
comparison with Great Britain, and a country in which the 
raw material is so dear as to be yearly imported in great quan- 
tity. Hindostan alone contains 134 millions of people, for 
whom the su])ply of 1827 will afibrd little more than three- 
tenths of a yard a-head ; but to this must be added the popu- 
lation of India beyond the Ganges, of the Indian Islands, of 
Persia, and of Arabia, amounting in all, probably, to not less 
tlian 50 millions. For this aggregate population of 184 mil- 
lions, 42,919,222 yards would afibrd little more than two-tenths 
of a yard for the consumption of each inditidual. If we add 
150 millions for the population of China, the supply will not 
amount, for each individual, to much more than one-tenth of a 
yard. There is nothing too sanguine in such speculations. 
Any reasonable expectations may well be entertained of a 
branch of trade which, labouring under many giievous restric- 
tions, has, in the short period of thirteen years, advanced from 
the paltry sum of £90,925 to £1,923,487, and which is con- 
ducted with such skill and economy that the consumer now 
receives his goods at about one-thiriFbf the price which they 
cost at that time. 

The East India Company have always dealt in woollens, 
and, to the infinite detriment of the fair trader, they still pei-se- 
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vere in doing «o. The woolJen trade, therefore, to In^ja, not 
^40 mention that the free trader is wholly excluded from Chinn, 
Ifee great market for that commodity, affords a veiy different 
result from the cotton trade. Iri 1814 the total value of 
woollens exported to India, including China, was £l,084^j36, 
of which the East India. Company exported £1,064,222, and 
the free trader only £20,213. In 1827 the total exports of 
woollens to India and China amounted in value only to 
£817,159, or had fallen off by 23 per cent. The East India 
Company exported of this amount to India £126,320, and to 
China £413,412, or in all, £539,732, and the free trader to 
Iildia only £277,427. The export of the free trader had ad- 
vianced, therefore, on the limited field of India, by above 1272 
per cent., and that of the East India Company had declined by 
49 per cent., or, in other words, fallen to nearly one-half of what 
it had been thirteen years before. India, situated either within 
the tropics, or within ten degrees of them, although affording a 
considerable market for woollens, bears in this respect no com- 
patison with the Chinese Empire, which stretches to tlie 53d 
degree of north latitude ; C3iina, in short, is the grand staple 
for woollens. Even the transactions of the East India Com- 
pany themselves show this incontestibly. In the year 1791, 
when they had a complete monopoly both of the markets of 
India |ind China, their exports of woollens to the foraier 
amounted in value only to £8,680, whereas those to the latter 
were worth no less than £486,993. An experience of six and 
thirty years has not only not increased the Chinese exports of 
Woollens, but even reduced their amount by full 15 per cent. 

The East India Company, notwithstanding these unsuc- 
cessful and humiliating results, perseveres, with unaccountable 
tenacity, in maintaining its monopoly of the woollen trade to 
China : it even forbids the officers of its own ships from being 
concerned in this favourite branch of trade ; and in India, while 
thfe exportation of every other article to China (Turkey opium 
excepted) is free, it has enacted a law expressly prohibiting all 
British subjects from supplying the Chinese with this great 
staple of British industry ! The incapacity of the Company 
to supply tlie Chinese market has conferred a very useful pri- 
irilege on the commercial rivals of this country. The Russians 
supply the Chinese from the north, and the Dutch and Ame- 
jicans from the south. The Britisli trader has the satisfacliou 
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seeing the ships ol' tiie latter nation legally clear out from 
the ports of the United Kingdom with cargoes of woollens ami 
other British manufactures, while no British ship can presume 
to engage in such a commerce, and while the law declares 
even a pai*ticipation in, the adventure, on the part of the British 
merchant, to be a misdemeanour. The woollens alone sold by tiie 
Americans in China, in 1825-6, amounted in value to £146,461}. 
The woollens furnished by the ♦East India Company to 
the Chinese nation, in 1827, were worth £413,412, which 
would supply them with woollen clothing to the value of little 
more than a halfpenny a-head ! In all reason this is surely 
not sufficient to meet the deniands of luxury in the southern 
portion of the population, or those of necessity in the northern. 
That the East India Company does not adequately supply the 
Chinese market, that is to say, supply it with woollens of 
suitable quality, and at prices which will enable the Chinese 
to pux'chase, is but too obvious, or the Americans, with their 
small capitals, and their small demand for the staple produce 
of Chinese industry, could not find it a profitable speculation 
to supply them indirectly, through Great Britain, with a Britisli 
manufacture. We may safely then venture to predict, that in 
the event of a free intercourse with China, British woollens 
will inevitably become one of the first and most important of 
our exports to that vast country. The Chinese, in reality, have 
nothing good or cheap enough to substitute for them, and even 
at present they find their way to Pekin and. Tartary. The 
market for foreign furs which that country affords, and which 
has been exclusively supplied by Russia and America for 
many years, is a sufficient proof of the great demand for warm 
clothing. In consequence of the destruction of the animals 
affording those furs, they have become too high priced for the 
Chinese to purchase to the former extent, and consequently 
the consumption is gradually narrowing. Here is fresh evi- 
dence of a demand for British woollens, the only cheap and 
natural substitute for the furs in question. We put it to the 
common sense and common interests of the wool growers 
and woollen manufacturers, whether the free trade, whichy iu 
fourteen years, raised the cotton exports to India from £90*925 
in 1814, to £2,059,374 in 1828, does not afford them a faiier 
prc^pect of extending the consumption of woollens, than the 

C 
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patronage of the East India Company, according to the faithful 
statement which we have just rendered of its history? 

The East India Company had long been in the habit of 
sending metals, as well as woollens, to India and China j and, 
indeed, their exports to those countries were nearly altogether 
confined to those two articles. On the average of the eleven 
years, from 1781 to 1791, they exported to the yearly value of 
£141,985 ; the export of the last year named amounting only 
to £108,560, and being less by full £55,318 than that of 
the first. They exported to China in the same period, to the 
yearly value of £48,827, so that their total average exports 
were £190,81% In 1814, the first year of the free trade, the 
total quantity of metals exported to India was 14,334 tons, 
and the total value £494,970. Of this the East India Com- 
pany exported 9,813| tons, value £374,583, and the free trader 
only 4,520 J tons, value £120,387. In 1827, the total ^ju an tity 
exported rose to 34,093 tons, and the value to £768, 9&5. Of 
this quantity the Etist India Comj)any exported only 8,512 
tons, and the free trader 25,580 tons. This subject, however, 
requires explanation. The mcUils cx}>orted in 1814 consisted 
only of iron, steel, copper, tin, and lead : — the free trader has 
Uow added brass, quicksilver, and spelter. The East India 
Company deals only in iron, coj^per, and lead, relinquishing 
the three last-named metals to the free trader, and the benefits 
of this relinquishment are remarkable. 

The total quantity of iron exported in 1814 w as 1 1,108 tons, 
of which the East India Company exported 7,085 tons, and the 
free trader 4,023 tons. The quantity of iron exported in 1827 
was 19,261 tons, an increase (mly of 73 per cent. Of this the 
East India Company exported 5,423 tons, and the free trader 
13,838 tons. In the first })eriod the exports of the East India 
Company exceeded those of the free trader by full 76 per cent. 
In the last they fell short of them by 60 per cent. ! 

Of the whole quantity of iron worth £282,098, China was 
furnished only with 1,973 tons, and to the value of £26,336. 
With a population nearly equal to all the rest of the Indies, 
with wealth far superior, and a demand as eflbctual, she re- 
ceived little more than one-tenth of the whole supply. The 
competition of the Efest India Company has unquestionably 
hindered the progress of this branch of trade ; that competition, 
however, is confined to their continental possessions and China 



it IS ovvinj^ to the freedom from it elsewliere that the trade lia.^ 
chiefly advanced. The iron exported to foreign Indian posses- 
sions in 1827, and in which the East India Company had no 
share, amounted to 2,262 tons, and that to the British territo- 
ries to 15,790 tons. F¥om the latter, however, ought to be 
deducted the exports to Ceylon, as well as to the possessions in 
the Straits of Malacca. We have no means of ascertaining the 
amount of these, but we perceive that by the official account 
of the commerce of Singapore, which did not exist as a poft of 
trade in 1814, that in 1827-8 the British iron re-exported from 
that settlement alone, that is, the actual and bona fide sales to 
the consumer, amounted to 4,942 tons. This J^one will account 
for a large share in the increased export of iron since 1814, so 
that in all likelihood the advance, where the Company's com- 
petition prevails, is very trifling, if any. 

In 1814 the total quantity of copper exported to India and 
China 1,881 tons, valued at £242,239. Of this the East 
India Company exported 1,505 tons, ftud the free trader but 
376 tons. In 1827 the quantity exported waS 2,613 tons, an 
increase of 38 per cent ; the East India Company now exported 
only 168 tons, or about a ninth par^f what they had exported 
thirteen years before. The free trader exported 2,445 tons, or 
between six and seven-fohl more than he had done in the com- 
mencement of his trade. The quantity ol* copper furnished to 
China by the East India Company out of the 2,613 tons above 
mentioned, (Imt in which, however, is included brass and ma- 
nufactures of the two metals,) was 23 tons 14 cvvls. 

By the last Charter* the East India Company was com- 
[)e]led to export, or to allow others to export, British copper to 
the extent of 1,500 tons a year, and this whether copper was 
liigh priced or low priced in England, and wliethcr it was in 

*,33(1 Geo. lit. cap. .07, sec. SI. By the a 2 ;r(’oincnt made between the 
liC^islature and the East India Coiiipany, in 1769, the Company engaged 
to export British mercliandise t(> the yearly value of £380,837, when 
they had an (’iitirc moiiojxdy Irade from the Cape of Good Hope to the 
5-^traits of Ma;:iellari, and about forty millions of fndian subjects. This 
is about one tenth part <d’ tlie .iniount of what the free trader now 
exports to India alone, and sear' <‘ly (nie-lifth part of what he exports 
in the single article of cotton mauiitactnres. This contrast surely en- 
li ties us to exclaim, if reference both to the East India Company and 
to the. administration, in the iangnage of the French merchants to the 
Freneh minister, ‘‘ Let us alone.” 
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demand in India or not in demand. The free trader, as will 
be seen from the statement now given, exported 63 per cent, 
beyond this quantity without any compulsion at all, — without 
the aid of an Act of Parliament, and sheerly for his own profit 
and convenience, which, however, are equally the profit and the 
convenience of the producer in England and the consumer in 
India. The East India Company, when not compelled by 
Act of Parliament, has exported scarcely more than one -ninth 
part of what it did under legislative compulsion ! 

In 1814 the total quantity of lead exported to India and 
China was 726 tons, valued at dC 19,393 ; the East India Com- 
pany exporting #05 tons, and the private trader 121 tons. In 
1 827 the exports amounted to 4,488 tons, of which the East 
India Company exported 2,546 tons, a large portion of whidi, 
however, appears to consist of military stores. The free trader 
exported only 1,942 tons, which, however, is an advance of 
more than 1,500 per cent, upon his first attcm])t. Of the ex- 
ports of the East India Company, 1,660 tons, valued at £33,359, 
were for the market of China. Deducting this, therefore, from 
the whole amount of the Company’s exports, there will remain 
for India only 886 tons, which is exceeded by the free trade by 
nearly 120 per cent. 

The consumption of spelter or zinc in India has always 
been large. About £50,000 worth of this commodity, under 
the name of tutenague, used to be imported from China, whence 
it was smuggled, — the exportation of it from that country, as, 
indeed, of all other metals, being contraband. In 214 years 
the East India Comj)any had not discovered that tutenague and 
spelter were one and the same metal, under different names. 
The free trader soon did, and spelter now forms one of the 
most valuable and important of our exports to India. In the 
five years ending with 1827, spelter was exported from this 
countiy to India to the amount of 32,553 tons, (being at the 
rate of upwards of 6,000 tons per annum,) and to the value of 
£685,532. This hi anch of trade may, indeed, be considered as ^ 
one of entirely new creation, for India is the only market which 
( j reat Britain has for the commodity. 4'he Indians are now 
supplied with this article at about one-fourth of its cost when 
it was supplied by China, and probably to the extent of treble 
the quantity. 

There exists no longer a necessity lor violating the Chinese 
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inercaniile system, for we perceiv^ that, in the year 1826, Cal- 
cutta, the principal Indian mart for zinc, was supplied from 
that country only to the value of £5 14s. But we are far from 
being the only dealers^n this article; the French, the Dutch, 
the Danes, and the Americans, have followed the example of 
the British free trader, and export largely to India. 

The East India Company has followed, but at a remote 
and humble distance, the example of the free trader in respect 
to zinc. In the five years already quoted, they exported to the 
amount of 308 tons 11 cwts. or at the rate of Cl tons 14 cwts. 
per annum, being in the proportion of 1 to 10^ of the quantity 
exported by the free trader in' the same period. 

To the metals now enumerated, we may add tin, steel, 
wrought and unwrought brass, pewter wares, and tin plates, 
plated ware, jewellery, machinery, small arms, and cannon. 
These, Vhich are all the produce* of British industry, were ex- 
ported in 1827, to the declared value of £766,375, or, exclud- 
ing military stores exported by the East Indift Company, and 
which must, of necessity, he exported by any British govem- 
ment exercising the sovereignty of India, to the value of 
£536,590. The exportation even of these minor articles then 
exceeds by 40 per cent, the t^hole boon conferred by the Legis- 
lature upon British manufactures and industry, when the East 
India Company, bound hand and foot, came under obligations 
to export British produce annually, to the pitiful amount of 
£380,837. 

But the great mart for the consumption of the metals is 
China, and this, as is too well known, is still under all the 
rigours of the monopoly. What may be effected by the British 
trader and manufacturer in this market, may be gatliered from 
what has actually been performed under many obvious disadvan- 
tages by the Americans. In the year 1825, the total amount 
of the metals (consisting of quicksilver, copper, iron, and lead) 
sold by them in China was 1687 tons, and its value £98,222. 
Two years later, or in 1827, the quantity of metals expoited 
to China, by tlie East India Company, was 3656 tons; this, 
however, consisted almost entirely of the low priced metals, 
iron and lead, so that the declared value was but £62,582. 
Deducting 25 per cent, from the American metals, in order to 
approximate them to the declared value of the British metals, 
we shall find that the trade carried on by the Americans, who 
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have no metals of tiieir own to furnish to the Chinese, hut 
who must go and seek for them in foreign countries, exceeds, 
under the auspices of the East India Company, that of the 
whole United Kingdom, abounding in metals, and in manufac- 
tiiring industry connected with the metals, by full 17 per cent. 

7'he unqualified assertion of the East India Company, in 
1813, was, tluit after giving ‘"facilities and enlargements”* to 
private enterprise and adventure never enjoyed before, “not one 
new article Ihi* the consumption of India had becai exported,” 
in a period of nearly twenty v^ears, and that there w as “ little 
perceivable difference in the few articles of metals jund w(»r)llens” 
which had composed the routine of traffic under the monopoly. 
The wiiole trade in cotton nianufactures and cotU)n twist, in 
lead, spelter, quicksilver, brass, tin plates, and maebincry, and 
the vast augmentation in quantity, and imj)roveinent in qua- 
lity, to suit them to the tasite of tlie consumer, in tlie exports of 
woollens, iron, cuthuy, and copper, are pretty satisfactory 

♦ The. “facilities and enlargements'’ here alluded to arnounted to 
3000 tons of shipping a yiar, of an inferior class to the Coinpany's 
own shipping, at freights, in peace, (of whieli, bv the 'v^av, there was 
none,) of £11 per ton, and in war, of from C22 to £20. or oecasionally of 
£44, when private freights ha<l tlie honour of being conveyed in the 
cJttfis of the Company’s s]iij>])jng, — the Cannpany having, besides, the sole 
disposal and sale of tlie free traders’ projiertj, and being protected by 
statute from being answerable for loss, damages, or defalcation. It is 
impossible, at this distance of time, not to wonder at the extraordinary 
intrepidity of these speculations. We <|uote from the report of a Select 
Committee of East India Directors, made in 1S1;3. This notable docu- 
ment eoneludes by a warm re}>robation of the author <^f the “ Wealth of 
IS'ations,” for having progn<>stieatcd a probable increase in the Indian 
commerce, and a licarly approbation of the President [Montesquieu, for 
having diffe . ’ witli Dr. Smith and agreed witli themselves “In the 
period which has elapsed, of nearly forty years,” say the Directors, 
“ since he (Dr, S.) first published his work on the Wealth of Nations, thir 
endeavours of all Europe and Aineriea have made no discovery of that 
immense market for European in a n u fact u res which he said was offert'd 
by the East Indies.” Surely this is not fair of the Directors towanls Dr. 
Smith, when they themselves, armed with legislative privileges and mo 
iiopolies, were the sole cause that prevented tlu' Doctor’s prognostic from 
being fulfilled. A man who liabitually stands at his door with a blun 
derbuss, threatening to blow out the brains of any one who crosses his 
threshold, might just as well eomplain that he had no visitors — although 
he might proidaim in the streets that his abode was tlie mansion of hos 
pitalify. 
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answers to these confident and lugubrious predictions. Other 
articles might easily be added. Glass and earthenware, for 
example, heretofore confined, under the monopoly, to the Eu- 
ropeiui consumer, have now, by their cheapness, beauty, and 
suitableness, begun to reach the natives of the East from China 
to Arabia. The first of tliese articles is by far the most con- 
siderable in amount ; and wc find that, on the average of the 
five years ending with 1827, the total annual value of it sent 
to India was £118,299. 

To tlirse proofs, that India is an extensivx market for the 
consumption of Thiropean productions — to this overwJielming 
mass of e\ idenco in support of what was once called “ nothing 
but a sanguine theory^’ and a ‘‘ deploralile delusion, we do 
not know that the advocates of monopoly have ventured to say 
any thing beyond throwing out a hint now and then, that the 
pri\aU^ merchant is carrying on a losing trade. It is a 
strange, losing trade, that for fourteen years has gone on increas- 
ing year after year, and wliicli, at the end of the jieriod, is near 
40 jier cent more tluiii at the beginning of it The East India 
lra(h‘, like all otlicr distant laaiiclu's of trade, is necessarily 
pri’.cariuus, from the impin f’cct inlbrmation which Is naturally 
incident to great distince ; and if to tliese di then] ties adven- 
titious OIK'S are superadded, (and many are,) tlie blame rests 
with the rulers of India, and witii those w lio legislate for India, 
lint cannot, with any show of decency, be ( barged to the pri- 
vate merchant. What is indism\‘lion and folly, however, in 
the free merchant is to be considered, on the part of the East 
India Com]>any, as virtue, ]>atriotism, and disinterestedness! 
d’iic East India Company itself has exhibited to us, in detail, 
various specimens of the benefits in this wa}^ w Inch it has con- 
ferred u]>on the nation. The following are examples of the 
favours so conferred ; — In the six years of the Charter w hich 
terminated in 1793, they e\])orted to their own settleineiUs ui 

♦ “ There seems to tie a general and deplorable delusion respecting 
the practicability of a vast extension of the sale of the manufactures of 
lliis country in India and Cbinii, and of the productions of those countries 
Inn-e. On the side of the merehants there is nothing but a sanguiae 
theory. On the side of the Company there is the exporiencie of all the 
nations of Europe for three centuries; there is the testimony of ancient 
history ; there are the climate, the nature, the usages, tastes, prejudices, 
religious and political institutions of the Eastern people.”^ — Bcfctrt of the 
('ommitUc of Corresiirmdmce to ftie Court of Direr toif,, IS 111, 
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India, British manufactures to the value of £1,563,010 ; upon 
which they sustained a loss of £27,966. In ten years ol' tin* 
fiaixie Charter they exported to China and Persia British manu 
factures worth £2,908,769, and here there was a dead loss of 
£203,453. Duriii<r their last Charter, their commercial losses, 
hy their own showin^r^ amounted to four millions sterlinj^-, and 
Lord Grenville was of opinion that the estimate was “ much 
within the truth.” In the investigation which took place in 1820 
and 1821, the Company exhibited a statement of its export 
trade from Great Britain to China for six and twenty years, em- 
bracing a portion of the present (Uiarter; and here it appeared 
that they lost upon every year but three, and that in all they 
sunk £1,6(>8,000 of the ca})ital of the nation. Their losses on 
export from this country (said the same illustrious statesman) 
are not even disguised ; their advocates pi*oclaim the fact, and 
even boast of it: yet, if loss is incurred in this case, by whom 
is it sustained ’’ Not ]>y the Directors themiselves, — that would 
be w holly urinxisoiiable ; not by the proprietors of India stock, 
— they receive, aiul must rectiive, ihtar undiminished divi- 
dends. The loss falls on tht‘ public treasury — on the people 
of England.”* 

We shall now advert to the staple productions of Indian 
commerce, coinjjosing, for the most part, the imports into 
Europe. 

Of all the ohstatdes to the progress of the Indian trade, the 
most injurious is tlie exclusion of the industry, examjde, and 
capital of Eurojje. It is in vain to expect that either the 
agriculture, the arts, or the commtuce of India can ever become 
of the vastness and importance (4’ w hich they ai e susc('ptible, 
initil impTfr ,1 and extended by the unlimited and unshax^kled 
application of British caj)ital and intelligence. The free set- 
tlement of Englishmen then is loudly called for, as a measure 
not only of expediency, hut of real nec essity, if India is ever to 
be. rendered a valuable acquisition to this country. The whole 
j^roductioris of Indian industry that arc abandoned to the 
exclusiv e management of the natives, through the restraints and 
penalties of the monopoly, are inferior to the similar produc 
lions of every other tropical country; they are not only inferior 

* Spcrcl), of r.ord (irenvilie, Ln his place iu Farlianicnt. April 9. 
1813. 
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to the productions of British colonial industry, hut to those ot' 
French, Dutch, and Spanish, even to those of Poiluguese in 
dustry ; they are in every case also inferior to the corresponding 
productions of Chinese industry. To what is this to be ascribed, 
but to the slovenliness and ignorance of a semi-barbarous 
people ? The whole is a mere affair of civilization ; and in so 
far as the Hindoos are inferior to Eurojieaiis and to Chinese in 
real skill and intelligence, so must be the productions of their 
agricultural, their manufacturing, or their any other kind of 
useful industry- 

We shall bring before our readers, in a tabular form, a few 
of the articles of Fiast Indian produce, in which their great 
inferiority to tlie corresponding productions of other countries 
is exemplified. We give the highest quality in eacli case, a 
comparison extremely favourable to East Indian articles ; for 
it is only the very best qualities of these that ever find their 
way to the markets of Europe at all, the middling and lowest 
kinds being either consumed on the spot, or exported for the 
use of less fastidious consumers than those of Europe. Indigo, 
the sole production of the Indian soil which receives any thing 
like adequate benefit from European capital and direction, is 
also the sole exception to the inferiority of Indian produc- 
tions. Wljat has br?en effected in this, it is clear enough may 
be effected in every other coiiimodilj', il we do not wdlfully 
and wantonly make positive laws to prevent it, which, in 
leality, is the course we have iutherto pertinaciously pursued. 



The soil and climate of India must, in no respect, be charged 
with file rudeness and imperfec^on of Indian products. Our 
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own cluiuiiiioiis, exlciulinu (Vom near tiie equator to at least 
the ihiiteeiitli decree ol north latitude, and from the sixty 
third to tlje ninety sixth ol east longitude, embrace a prodigious 
diversity of soils and climates, capable of yielding an infinite 
variety of useful productions, calculated to enricli the country 
and to extend its foreign commerce, and for the improvement 
or eieation of which an infusion of European skill, capital, and 
eiiterprise are alone necessary^ It is notorious that without 
these the unaided skill of the native Indians is unequal to the 
j)roduction of any coiniiiodity where such capital, skill, and 
enterprise iue <Iemanded, so us to give them any chance 
in a fair competition with tiie parallel products of other <‘Oun- 
tiies, similarly, or even less advantageously giftetl. 

What but the exclusion of European settlement hinders in 
uui Indian dominions the extensive culture of the peculiai 
productions of America, and even of C’hina'’ The indigenous 
products of India have been traiisfeiTed to America, amJ tlu-re, 
under the direction of Eurojniaii skill, they far surpass, in 
goodness and quantity, those of their original coimtry ; witness 
the sugar-cane, the cotton [)lant, ctjfiee. rice, and even indigo 
until, in its native country, the production of this last fell inti* 
the hands of European^’. Have the fnclians ndaliated u])oii 
the American colonists Where is our Indian amiatlu ' 
Where is our Indian cocoa, - our Indian vanilla'^ The hardy 
plant proikiciiig the annatto, (hixa OreUarifm) introduced from 
America, is to be roi\ud a ^anlcii plant throughout India, 
but the drug obtained from it is v\ holly unknown to the In 
dians as an article ot coinmerce. ddie plant producing tie 
cocoa, although cultivated in the Sjeinish, aiul even in thr 
Hutch Ivist Indies, is unknown in the llritish possessions 
'I'he cocf ? eal insect, and the plant it feeds uj)()n, introduced 
into British India by an iiigenious Euro])ean, tune, in rearing 
and culture, reverted to the hands of nature and the care of the 
Indians, and Mexican cochineal, consequently, exceeds it in 
value by full 500 per cent. 

India is in a similar predicament in regard to China: situ 
ated close to that country, in daily intercourse with it, receiving 
yearly into our settlements thousands of emigrants from thence, 
having a population of cheap labourers, by character peculiai ly 
adapted to the tedious manipulation indispensable to tlu* pre 
paration of tea, an advantage which no other colony enjoys, oi 
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IS likely for along time to enjoy, and p')ssesi)Ui^ the same muIs, 
climates, and physical aspects as Ihe most favoured of the tea 
provinces of that empire, not one pound of tea has ovtu* been 
grown in our Indian ]) 08 scssions, — not one attempt has been 
made to rear this valiuibhi plant in llritish India, while such 
efforts have been frecpient in distant and uncongenial European 
colonies. Owing to tlie superior skill of the Chinese, both 
as agriculturists and maniifarturers, tli(7 are enabled to export 
a large quantity of sugar, of* quality much superior to that o< 
India, although having to coiiteiid against the high rents inci- 
dent to a countr}^ fully pcoj>led,and when' the price ol'eorn is, 
probably, not less than threefold as great as in the average of 
the Indo-British dominions. We may add, that such is the 
unskilfulness of the Intlians in almost every thing apjn*oachjrig 
to manufacturing industry, that the whole, or very nearly tlie 
whole of the rednect sugar consiiiru'd by Europeans in our 
East Indian possessions, is import t'.d troiiv China, tin' natives of 
the country being all the uliih' acquainted \\ ith the process by 
which the article is prej>aied, y(‘t producing it in so careless 
and slo\'cnly a manner as to mat<' it unfit for any table but 
their o\\ ii. 

In vthatm er direction we turn ouj eyes, tlie ('fleets of Indian 
iinl^ecility and the bahdid eonseipiences of Enn^pean exclu- 
sion are equally conspicuous, d'lie Indian Ibiests, for examjth*, 
fiardly afford aj>y commodity fit for foreign <'\porlation, be- 
cause the Indians know not how to turn them to aocounl, and 
raiL;lislimcn are preventt'd, by express law, ii< in doing so. In 
l^2o, the Cnited States of' America t xported no less than 

tons of pot anrl ptxirl ashes, worth and Eng- 

land and her colonies form their primfipal mai kiM ; for to these 
we find tliat she exported no less than 13,322 tons of (ho whole 
quantity ^ British India ha.s never exported, (u- (wen marui- 
tactured, a, grain of either commodity^ although nuK'h of the 
country be still under forest ; although tlie inanufac tur< (d 
these articles would greatly add to th(' f.icilitv and profit fd 
( hairing tht' lands ; — and although muclt of tin fonssts in ques - 
tion are not far distant fiom the British .apitaJ, and have tin 
convenient, navigation of the, (hiicjo amt jc. tiiontarn's to> tin 

* \ ;'/ ni'ial ‘'latciin ni of a\ art s, anfi uioh , *>i ihr |;r<oA tie 

5 MSKl'ut,:md aoeinhu t arc of fJie I’nUt'd JSIf»lc5i. ryporlfd. < tnmnent in;; 

(SJo, nn»l S<M{5 St jsg* 
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very port of CaJcutta. The Chinese have a fanciful taste for a 
certain root, called ginseng, which existing with them only in 
smrdl quantities in the wilds of Tarlary, brought in former times 
an enormous price. The Americans soon found out that the 
same root (pauax ginseng) existed in the wilds of America; they 
acquired the art of* j^reparing it for the Chinese market, and have 
since largely supplied the Chinese with it. This supply, of 
course, produced a great dej^reciation in the value of the article, 
and yet, notwithstanding, we find that ihc Americans in the 
season 18:24—6 sold ginseng to the C-liinese to the value of 
X39,0d4. IVow, British botanists have discovered the same 
arti(‘le in the British territories borrlering on the Snowy moun- 
tains, but the art of curing it remains unknown, and the British 
trader has never supplied the Chinese with a single pound 1 
There is one article, however, the produce of the Indian 
forests, of which soiiu'-Uning has V»een made, not,, liowev^er, by 
the East India Company, or by the native inhabitants, but by 
IheTree trader ; tiiiis is /nr, a production peculiar to India, and 
which, as is sufriciently known, is tlic nest or dwelling of a 
small insect abounding in a red colouring matter, 'i'lie prite 
of the best description of* the crude article in the market of 
Calcutta is about 33s. per cwt. Some of the free settlers dis- 
covered the art of extracting the dye and rendering it fit for th(! 
Earope in manufacturer, ddiis valuable article is known in the 
market hv the name of lac dye,” and is about nine times the 
value of tlie article as it was sent in ruder times to Europe. 
But to this value we must ad^l again what is called “ slieil-lac,” 
used in the making of varnish, and the manufacture of sealing- 
wax, and which is obtained in the same process. This w ill 
make the value of the whole prodiu'c* }>y the new process, which 
is attciided th little labour or expense, eleven times as great 
as that oi i,lie crude article ! Tlic Indians, after a time, ac- 
quired tiic^ art (ft projiaring lac dye from tlic Europeans, but 
the manufacture conducted }»ythe first is still superior in value 
to that condu^ lefi by the second by near hO jier cent! On the 
a\<'rag(‘ of tlic years 1 Sl>() and 1827 the quantity of lac dye 
im})oncd into t'mgland from Bengal, to which the manufacture 
is confiiH'^l, n.is7M,i8t Ifis., and the value £107,121. This 
v hu h is little, moi'f^ than a f(Mtrt,h part o( the piice ot 
.'U-Iuncul, h;j ni many c,isf^-s, become a suhstiinte for it in 
'JiCd\inoot s<aih (s llcrethmi .i Ian cx.onpic. although 



upon a small scale, of wbat European inf^einiity is capable of 
effecting in improving the productions, and consequently the 
commercial intercourse with Europe, wherever there is the least 
room for its exercise. 

If wo look to the mining operations of the Indians, we sliall 
find (as every one capable of taking a rational view of man in 
such a condition of societ}^ must expect) conspicuous exainjdes 
of carelessness, incapacity, want of capital, and w ant of enter- 
prise. The metals generally arc not very abundant in the 
British dominions in India, but iron is plentiful enough, and 
even the supply of co])per ore is said not to be deficient. The 
iron manufactured by native Indians is so bad that it is not of 
half the value of English iron, nor a third part of that of 
Swedish iron ; in fact, when forged it loses one half its weight 
in dross. Mineral coal is found in many parts of the British 
dominions, and it is a singular proof in a country, where, for 
the most part, fuel is remarkably high priced, — of ignorance, 
poverty, and want of enterprise, that no coal mines were ever 
opened until this was clone by private European speculators. 
At present, coal mines are wrought iu one part of the; country 
only, and this by a private European adventurer ; hut Irom the 
want of machinery, capital, and competition, and the iiifeiiority 
of the coal, as is always found to be the case in the first stratum, 
the article is still dear, and not in adequate quantity, so that 
we find coals actually exported to ilje East India Company’s 
possessions from Great Britain, in 1827, to the amount of 
4127 tons, besides a large quantity brought from New South 
Wales, a country where British industry is differently regulated. 

But it will be necessary to give a more detailed account of 
some oi’ the staple articles of the Indian (X)mmerce, in order to 
illustrate the advantages derived from European iiulnstry, the 
mischiefs which arise out of its exclusion, and th(‘ long train 
of evils which originate in restrictions and monopolies. We 
shall select the articles of indigo, cotton, sugar, tobacco, coffee, 
and pepper, as the most prominent examples. 

Indigo is the article which suffers the least iVom the perni- 
cious interference of the monopoly, and nearly tiie only one 
which receives any considerahh* benefit from the direct appli- 
carion of European skill and enpital. Europeans first began 
the ( ulUire and manufacture nf irKfigo about forty-five year^ 
ago. What was manufactured by the nativfjs of India prior to 
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that time was trasl) unfit lor the European market, then almost 
wholly supplied by South America, which furnished England 
alone with about 1,200,000 lbs. weight. There are at present 
in Bengal ‘M)9 manufactories of indigo lor exportation, ol’ w hich 
thirty -seven only are conducted by natives, and these in imita- 
tion of' the European process. The Indians, however, cannot 
even imitate us to any advantage with so many examples be- 
fore them, and in full possession of all the land, to the complete 
exclusion of their competitors; for the indigo tl)us pre])ared is 
full 15 per cent- lower in value than that manufactured by 
Euro])eans ; and as to indigo made by the old native process, 
it is still wholly unfit for the foreign market : and even when 
rc-manufacturcd by Europeans, which is sometimes tlone, it is 
still, from the deterioration it has undergone in their hands, a 
very inferior commodity. The avcnige yearly cjuantity of 
indigo produced for some time back in the British dominions 
in India has ranged from eight millions five hundred thou- 
sand to nine millions of |)ounds w'cight, worth from £2,700,000 
to £3,300,000. Liast year’s produce, the greatest ever know^n, 
amounted to 12,000,000 pounds weiglit. Here is a property 
worth, on an average, £3,000,000 per annum, created solely by 
the skill, eaj>ital, and entcrpris<‘ of British-horn subjects living 
in India, on mere .sufieranee. In 1 780, the impf>rt of Bengal 
indigo into this country was 245,000 Ihs. On the avej’age ol* 
the four years ending with 1827, it amount'd yearly to 
0,054,709 lbs. an increase of nearly fivti and twenty-fold. Be- 
fore Europeans undertook tlie culture and manufacture f)!’ 
Indian indigo, it was, as already stated, so bad as to be unsale- 
able in any foreign market. On an aver.ige it is now about 
121 per cent- better than 8outh Aineriean indigo. In sliort,, 
about four i’tlis of tin* consnnij)ti<m of Europe, Asia, and 
/Vmerica, is now supplied w ith (jood Indian indigo, a commo- 
dity whieli, five and I’orty yt'ars ago, had no existence. The 
bent'fit vvhi(‘h some of the mo'^t important manufactures ol 
(ireat Britain derive directly from tins improvement on the 
part (4 their eountrynnm in hidia, is too obvious to be insisted 
upon. On the average of the four years ending w ith 1828, the 
total yearly consumption ol’ Oreat Britain was 2,421,879 lbs. 
<if wlneli onc-ele\ onl.h p.art only was South yXinorican, the 
whole of tlie la'st being East Indian. The. benefit generally 
eonferreri fiy the mamil’acture of Indian indigo on the manufae 



tures aud (x)inineice of this country, amountt? to tliis, that it 
is the principal, and nearly the only, means to be dependeil 
upon, whkh the in(mopoly‘priiici})le leaves open to enable 
India to pay for the niannfaetures of this country, and that it 
does so to the yearly value of three millions sterlino. 

All that can he said in resped to indigo is, that it suffers 
less than other articles from the injurious t‘ffects of the mono- 
poly-princi{)le. To say, however, that it does not suffer, would 
he most untrue. The j)rohi]ntion to hold lands, or to take secu- 
rity on lands, — a tax equal to half the gross produce of the land 
imposed upon those who hold it; — the precarious and dependent 
footing of Kiiropeans living heyond the protection of the KingN 
Courts ; the imperfect administration of justice in the interior; — 
and the hostile leaning of the (Government and its agents towards 
all the private enterprises of British subjects, — are most serious 
obstacles to this branch of industry. One would, indeed, liave 
thought, without know ing the results, that they must have proved 
insuperable impediments to a branch of' industry which is the 
only one that TiUropeanshave been able to prosecute with success 
in India upon a large scale. But the vigour and elasticity of 
British enterprise are capable of conquering many difficulties, 
and this is a proud example of it. 7'he Company, indeed, does 
not directly engage in llie culture of the plant or manufacture 
of the drug, and to this unusual forbearance may chiefly be 
ascribed the su<;cess of this branch of industry. The drug, 
however, is no sooner manufactured and arrives at the princi- 
j)al marts, than the usual interference of the C-ompaiiy com- 
menca's. Under pretext of remitting revenue, they enter into 
a competition with the private dealer as ])urchasers in India, 
and as sellers in England, totally reckless of consequences to 
themselves or others, as must necessarily he the case with a 
body to whom commercial gain or commercial loss must he 
matter of equal indifference, since from the one they can derive 
no advantage, and since from the other the public alone must 
eventually sufl'er. 

'Jffie follow ing facts respecting the cotton trade will place 
the principle, which it is our object to illustrate, in a very clear 
point of view. In the year 1814, or the last of the East India 
Company's close monopoly, the quantity of cotton wool im- 
ported from India into G reat Britain w as 2,850,318 lbs. ; in 1818 
it rose to 67,450,411 lbs., but afterwards fell off greatly from 
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this amount, and on tlie average of the hve years ending with 
1827 it was only 18,821,217 lbs. 7'he cause of this is obvious 
enough. The rude produce of unassisted native industry is 
wholly incapable of competing with the improved produce of 
European industry in the difterent colonies of America and 
t^lsewhere. Tin* best East India cotton, v\ Inch is that brought 
to this country, (for the coarsest is consumed on the spot, and 
tiie middling sort sent to China,) is inferior in value to the worst 
that is brought fioin any other country. It is, in short, nearly in 
the condition in wliich Indian indigo was before it was manufac- 
tured by Europeans. 7’he East India cotton in the London mar- 
ket is inferior to the best West India cotton by threepence per 
pound. It is just of half the value of Berbice cotton. The best 
cotton of the Spanish main is by full 50 per cent, superior to it. 
Pernambuco and modern Egyptian cotton* are at least GO per 
cent, better, while it must not be forgotten that the old Levant 
cotton is just what it was before, — a coarse commodity, fit for 
no purpose but that of making candlewicks, to which it is well 
known U) be appropriated. Bourbon, Manilla, and Sea Island 
cottons are su})erior in a still greater ratio. 7\) what is such 
an inferiority owing, but to this, that the skill of Europeans is 
directed to the culture and preparation of all these varieties, 
while the East India cotton is left to the rude and slovenly 
industry of the native inhabitants r’ In fact, no attempt what- 
ever has been made to improve the cotton of India. It 
is grown and prepared just as it was three hundred years 
ago, and in all likelihood tliree thousand. The soil and 
climate of India must not be blamed for this. 7'hey are equal 
in capability to those of any other portion of the tropical world 

* The rnn.iU’ is not to imagine that the Turks, or the Arabs, or the 
Copts of Egypt, acquired all at once the art of growing line cotton, on 
the mere Jiat of the Pacha. A Frenchman of the name of Jumel intro- 
duced a new species, or, at least, variety, of the plant, and instructed 
Mahomed Ali, his officers and .slaves in general, in the European mode 
of cultivation and preparation. As appears from the examination of 
their mummies, the Egyptians seem to have been cultivating cotton to 
little purpose, as far as quality is concerned, for about four thousand 
years ’ Monsieur Jumel did more for the improvement of this branch of 
husbandry in a few months, than the primitive civilization of the East, 
when left to itself, had been able to effect in forty ages. So much for a 
people who, in manners, customs, and civilization, are said to bear the 
nearest reseinblanee, of all others, to the Hindoos ! 
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And su2:)erior to the greater number. Cotton is not an article 
of difficult production^ or one requiring a capricious selection 
of soil and climate. The enumeration of varieties which wo 
have above given, shows that a moderate share of skilful culture 
is sufficient to bring it to perfection in any soil of com])etent 
fertility and suitableness in iVorth and South America, in 
Africa, and in Asia, fj'om the ecpialor to the tliirtietli degree of 
latitude, on both sides of it; and, in longitude, from the Piiilip- 
pine Islands, on the one side, round to the ]\Ia,uritius on the 
other. Why, it may be asked, do not Jirilisli-born subjects 
engage in the culture of cotton in the same manner in uliich 
they engage in the culture and man uhicture of indigo '* The 
answer is easy. The quantity of British capital wlii(di is al- 
lowed, under existing regulations, to benefit the agriculture of 
India, is ccimparatively triding ; and it is more advantageously 
employed in producing indigo tium in improving cotton. A 
few hundred acres of land are suOicient to invest a large capital 
in indigo, and a v ery small number of Europeans is sufficient 
for superintendence, t housands of aen’s would not be suffi- 
cient for the same investment of cotton. From the small num- 
ber of Euro|>eans, there could he no adequate superintendence 
over so wide an extent of country ; and there ( ould lie lU) secu- 
rity against depredation, in a commodity tar more liable to it 
than the other. INJoreovcr, to im]>rove the cotton of India, the 
present annual and coarse varieties must he sup])lantod by 
perennial and fine ones,— - a circumstaiice w hich would occasion 
a complete resolution in this branch of husbandry, — a revo- 
lution which could only be efl’ected l)y J'uiropean proprietors , 
or their tenants. Besides all tliis, the introduction <if expen- 
sive machinery, both for cleaning and pac^king, would he 
necessary. What Euro})ean in Ids senses, liolding land at 
high rent from a iiativi' proprietor, from year to year, in a 
country w'here no civil suit is brought to trial under three 
years from its institution, and often not under seven; and 
where, by law, he may be removed from his jiroptM ly for ever, 
with or without oflence, would enter upon so precarious a 
speculation ? 

It must not be inferred from w hat has here been stated, that 
the free enterprise and capital of Europeans have done nothing 
towards improving and extending the Indian cotton trade. 
They have effected a great deal wffiirh would have remained 
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undone witliont them. I’he whole trade in this article with 
China, one of the greatest branches of the Indian commerce, 
is of European creation. European capital and agency ope- 
rating under the most vexatious restraints, is employed in col- 
lecting the cotton, and transporting it from the centre of India 
to the sea ports, compressing it by European machinery when 
it arrives there, so as to reduce freights to half the old rates, 
and in furnishing shipping for its transport to China. This is 
the work of a few scattered Europeans, living in India on 
sufferance, and in open opposition to the principle of the mo- 
nopoly. Englishmen, in general, are wholly excluded from a 
branch of trade which is of unlimited ca})ability. Of this 
capability we may give the following example. The quantity 
of cotton wool brought to the market of Calcutta, in the year 
1827, principally I’or ex])ortatiou, amounted to 18,t>01),r)9G lbs. 
This, which forms largest portion of tlie export trade of 
India in raw cotton, appears considerable, until compared in 
amount, and still more in value, to the export of the same 
commodity from the United States. The latter, in 1H27, or the 
same year, amounted in quantity to 294,310, 1 l-'i Ihs. or to 
about fifteen times as much. The value of the East Indian 
produce on the spot nas hut JC27(),S3(), and that of America 
£6,330,65il, being above three and twenty-fold the value of the 
Calcutta produce. Had the lSbO‘)y;<K> lbs. of Bengal cotton, 
in lieu of being coarse and dirty, been equal in quality to the 
American cotton, instead of being worth 1^270,830, it would 
have been wortli £398,138, or 47 [)er cent. more. Wherever 
we turn, evidence of this natun crowds upon us.* 

The consumption of (cotton in Croat Britain for the last 
ten years has been nearly doubled, and in 1828 it amounted 
to 732,162 4 ’gs. Let us see to what extent the British domi- 
nions in India, adding to them those of tributaries, with a 
suitable soil and climate, with 134,000,000 of inliabitants, and 
with 1,280,000 square miles of territory, ha\e contributed, 
under the management of the East India Company, to the 
promotion of the greatest and most important of all our 
manufactures. On the average of the years 1827 and 1828, the 
annual consumption of Crreat Britain was 197,644,880 lbs.; of 
which the United States of America furnished 151,834,800 lbs. ; 

♦ American exports and imports, for 1827 . — Cafeutta Prices Current 
for 1827. 
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Brazil^ 17,754,880 lbs ; Egypt, 6,957,600 lbs. ; the West Indies^ 
9,010,560 lbs. ; and the Ea.st Indies,* 1 1,987,040 lbs. The 
deductions to be made from this statement are sufficiently 
conclusive, but they are, at the same time, humiliating. We 
depend upon a rival commercial nation, and a nation which 
aims at becoming a manufacturing one in s])ite of nature and 
circumstances, for near seventy-seven parts in the hundred 
of the raw material of our great staple manufacture. The 
colony of a nation not only less civilized than our own, but 
emanating from one of the least civilized in Europe, furnishes 
us, from territories in the southern hemisphere, corres- 
ponding in latitude and in climate with much of the British 
dominions in the northern hemisphere, with nine parts in 
the hundred of our consumption. Egypt, where the growth 
of exportable (otton eommenced only seven years ago, fur- 
nishes us witli four parts in the hundred of all we consume j 
and the dominions of the East India Company, where British 
sovereignty has been established for sixty-four years, contributes 
only the ])ittaDce of seven parts in the hundred to the ma- 
terial of our sta])Ie manufacture. This is, however, very far 
from depicting the whole amount of the mischief done by the 
exclusion of European im])rovement from the soil of India, 
even in this limited view of the evil. The United States of 
America not only furnish us with above twelve times the quan- 
tity that the territories of the East India Coinjiany do, but 
that cpiantity being full fifty pm* cent, more valuable, the true 
amount contributed is in reality eightiMui fold as great. Brazil 
not only furnislies us with above forty-eight per cent, more in 
quantity than India does, but the quality ol what she supplies 
being Viy seventy -five ])er cent, better, she necessarily supplies 
160 per cent, more in value. But what is still more mortifying 
than all this, Mahomet AH, the I'acha of Egypt, in as much as 
the average of his cotton is above 80 per cent, better than the 
average of Indian cotton, contributes more towards the support 
of our great staple manufacture than the Honourable East 
India Company by 5 per cent. It apjiears by tiie American 
accounts, that, in the oflicial year ending the .‘lOth of September, 
1827, the United State.s exported to (ireat Britain and Ireland 
212,707,481 lbs. of cotton wool, whi< h would have afforded em 
ployment to about 118^70 tons of shipping By the same 

"" AmrriiaTi rvjxji t" .oid import';, foi IS'JT. 
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accounts it apj)cars, that uf the tonnage which cleared out 
from the United States from Great Britain and Ireland in that 
year, 218,519 tons were American, and 99,114 only British. 
If the exportation of cotton wool was in a due proportion to 
that ol’otU; r arfieies of merchaTidise, (and there is no reason for 
su]>j)Osing that ii was not,) it would necessarily have afforded 
employment to 81,297 tons of Ameiican shipping, but only to 
36,873 tons of 1 jiglisli sliipping. On the other hand, were our 
Uast fnc’iaii ]>o' ^ ions eopalde of suj)plying' ns with the 
cotton which \vs: oinst nnw re<-o{\e from the United States, the 
British tonnai;e employed, instead ol‘ being 36,873 Ions, would, 
ofeo nsc, anionnl to I 18,170 tons, or there wf)nld he additional 
emiployment lor Ibiti^h shipping to tlie extent of 81^297 Ions. 
To what extent dot's tin* Indian cotton afford employment to 
British shipping .* dust to the t'xtent of 8,t)00 tons, as nearly 
as we can estimate ii.- 1 f sucli statements as these, — state- 
ments which no ini^eninty or urtiliee can gainsay, do not open 
the eyes ol llie mt'rehauts, tl'.e nianufadurers, the shipowners, 
and tln^ landholders of tht‘ Ujiited Kingdom; in short, of all 
wdio are interested in llit' honour, ixnver, and j)ros}jerity of 
their country, to the liagrant e\ils inflieled by the system of 
exclusion, wt* know not what will. 

I’he <|naiitily of sugar im)><>rt('d into Great Britain from the 
East Indies, in JMt, was only -1,1 M)-} ,36(8 lbs. : in 1826 it rose 
to 38,399,536 ll)s. Ao les^^ tiiaii 20,8.>9,44() lbs., or more than 
one-liali'of ibis last amount was th*' produc'c ol’ l!ie island of 
Alauritiiis; that is ^-ay, tin- impfut.s into this country from 
a small island with an arei <>l 372,528 acres, one-eleventli part 
of which niily is unt<r any ladtuoc iind one-hl’teentli only 
under tin' <ullur(' ^'f tlu' sugar-rant' ; —the imports from an 
island wh! ‘ MUia'what jueearions elimatt', and a fertility of soil 
not very distinguished the imports from an island that at the 
utmost contains a population of no more than ninety-five thou- 
sand inhabitants; and, fmally, the imports from an island of 
wdiieh theJb-iUsli nation had possesst'd the sovereignty bnttwelve 
short years, are greater in I he grand sia]>]eof the tropical world, 
not only than tliose of all British India, of which we have 
possessed the sovereigiity fi\e times as long, with its area of 

* Hast India trade . — Oidcird by thr Ilc»use of Commons to be 
printed : June, 1827. 
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600,000 square miles, its population of eighty-three million??, 
its fertile soil and its genial climate, but larger than those of 
the whole Eastern world put together, (the said small island 
excepted,) embracing a poj)ulation of certainly not less than 
300,000,000 of people. Tn the first year of the free-trade 
system, the importations of sugar from India rose to 13,023,016 
lbs., or owing to the mere impetus given by tiie cheap freights 
and abundant capital of the English trader, they were aug- 
mented at once by near f>> per cent. 3'he Indian sugars, liow- 
ever, could neillier be imported good enougfj, nor cheap enough, 
for the coiisunijitioii of fairojx*, and for some time the impor- 
tations were little better than stationaiw. In due time, how- 
ever, the manufacture ol' sugar commenced in the JNIanrilius, 
and within {'our years from the time lliat tie* system of free 
trade came into o}>eration, tlit're were im])orted from that 
island into (ireat IJritaiu lbs. ; this was in 181‘). In 

the following year there vvei(,‘ impoiiefl from the same place 
1 4,f)24,7r>5 , and in 1 8*23, 27,4 00, s>h7, — an augmentrition (h’ 382 
per cent, in lour years. It was not until 1823 that the duties 
on Mauritius sugars wc]c <*((uaHzcd willi those ol' plantation 
sugars, and the increased culture in consequence of this boon 
did not aO'ecl an <‘a,rlier period in the Mauritius than 1827, 
when it. was hedieved the ])roduce of the island would efpuil 
fifty millions (4’ (jounds. 

44ie imajiialitv of duty between Mauritius and other Flast 
India sugars is not the cause that tlie trade in tfie one article 
has been stationary, an<l in the other advancing with an 
extraordinary rapidity of increase. A new soil, as yet un- 
exhausted by had husbandry, tlie introduction of European 
machinery, and the suptaintendence of European resident pro- 
prietors, are tke true causes. During the last eight years there 
have been sent to the islands of I3our})on and Mauritius, but 
chiefly to the latter, by a single iron-founder, no Jess than two 
hundred sugar mills,'^ the greater imraiicr of them with steam- 

* Mr. William Fawcett, of Liverpool, a genta niaa of great ingenuity, 
and who has for many years conducted one of the most extensive jron 
foundries in the kingdom. The value of mill-work and machinery ex- 
ported to the Mauritius, in 1827, amounted, in value, to £41,532; while 
to the whole territories of tlie East India Company, adding to them the 
island of Ceylon, the exports were only £21,981 ; the greater part of tin 
latter being for the use of the local government.* 

♦ Tmporty and vxi><^)rt . Crdered b}’ th' U 'ur.e of ( t'mnT'Ti' io bp T'vii)!f<>d . Crb 
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engines attached. To the territories of the Hast India (L^om- 
pany not one has been sent. There, under the present system, 
no such improvements are introduced, or are capable of being 
introduced. 'Fhe existing system is, in fact, based upon the 
exclusion of liluropean skill and cajiit >1, which is equivalent 
to the exelusion of all efleetual skill and capital, from the im- 
provement of the soil and its productions. Consequently, the 
sugar-cane continues to be grown in continental India by the 
same rude husbandry, and to be manufactured by the same 
miserable process as, iu all probability, it was three thousand 
years back. 

A short descri})tion of tlic Indian modes of growth and 
manufacture will, at once, show the reader that it is hopeless 
to exjiect from them either a good or a cheap product. The 
grower is a miserable peasant, without skill and without capital, 
paying, as a tax, to the East Indiji Conqiany, from 50 to 60, 
and even 70 per cent, of the gross produce ol' the soil, — who 
neither manures his ground, understands how to relieve it by 
a rotation of crojis, or makes any attciii])! wluitev er to improve 
the variety of the plant.* The sugar-mill consists of two small 
rollers, from four to six inches in diameti'r, turned in opposition 
to each other, b 3 Awo nnui, or by a wretched bullock. Th»‘ 
boiling utensils are four small coarse earthen pots, of al.>out 
the value of twopence. I'lic griiidiug, boiling, and distilling- 
houses are one and tlie same, and consist of four stakes driven 
in the ground, with a mat ov«n- them for a roof. The first 
manufacturer carries tlie process in> further than expissating 
the juice, the result being an ugly brown mass, containing 
both the sugar and molasses. 'J'his unsightly product is car- 
ried to another desci'i])tion of maiudaetuiaM', fifteen, twenty, or 
even a h . > ired mil(‘s off, who re-dissolves and, with the. 
assistance of alkalis to neutralize tlie aciil which has been 

* Thirty years ago the cane of Otaheite was introduced into the West 
Indies, and from its vast superiority over the old varieties cultivated, both 
as to quantity and quality of produce, it soon superseded all others; in 
deed it may be said to have produced a revolution in the value of the 
land. This great improvement has been introduced into Java, into the 
Philippine Islands, and nnivcrsally adopted in the Mauritius. Not so in 
that portion of the Indies under the special protection of tlie Honourable 
the East India Company, wliere, down to the present day, it i.s as little 
known as the tree of knowledge - - Tnahsc on Sntjar. 
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^eiienited tlit* l«i<li<)us anti paltry process of his pre- 

decessor, j^ets, after all, no more than 2o per cent, of su^ar, 
and tills ill granulated, and defitdent in saccharine matter. 
What chance can such barbarous child’s-play as this have, 
even in the fairest and ojienest cornjirtition, with the ingenuity, 
tlie judicious economy, the enterprise, the skill, the capital, 
the machinery, and, what is not less ])otenl than all these, the 
commercial jnobity of the Kiirop(‘an colonist P 

The sugar-cane is known to he an indigimous [iroduct of 
India, and in fact it is, more or less, a ]>rodnct of agriculture 
in every coiisidia-able coniitry of the vast regions comprehended 
under that name, from tlH‘ eighth ilegree of south, to the thirtieth 
degree of north latitude*, and from Persia to China, both inclu- 
sive. Of all this wide* e\1<*ril, there is no portion more suitable 
to its gi'owth than our ouu possessions. This, indeed, is a 
])oint so long adniillf-d, tijat it would l>*‘ useless to insist upon 
it. 1\) produce sugar in ahuiidanee, and to [irodm'e it of the 
best ([ualily, all that is requisite is to remove tlie idle and per- 
nicious restraints on the settlement of Janropeans. 'The effect 
of this must b(i the iiinnediale ajipiication ot European capital, 
skill, and machinery, to the production of the most imjiortant 
of all tropical commodities; and (Uie without a free culture 
and free commerce in wliieli, hall' our cxp(‘et ations of extended 
commerce v ith tlie Cast must end in disajijiointment. 

Why, it may lie asked, is the industry of the Jlrilish so- 
journer in India not employed in the production of sugar as 
it is in that of indigo ? 'I’lie reason is obvious enough : more 
skill and more capital are required in the one pursuit than in 
the other : tlie culture of the indigo plant is simple, and the 
returns rapid ; that of the, sugar-cane eompaiati\ ely eom])lex 
and tedious. An indigo croji is reaped in three months from the 
time of sowing ; a crop of sugar-cane takes four times as long to 
come to maturity. A crop of sugar-cane is liable to dej)redati<)n 
in an open, unfenced, and unprotected country ; one of indigo 
to hardly any at all. Indigo works, capable of j)rodueiiig yearly 
£10,000 worth of the dye, may be construcUal for about the 
sum of £700 ; sugar works, capable of yielding a produce of 
equal value, would require an investment of capital to the 
amount of £24,000. Who would invest such a capital, in a 
country where he (;an neither buy nor sell land, nor take secu- 
rity upon land; where the judge and the magistrate are hostile. 
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because labouring under the usual prejudice and delusion of 
their caste; and where the administration of justice is in such 
a state that an appeal to it is nearly ho])cless ? 

Indian tobacco is a still more deplorable example of the slo- 
venliness of Indian husbandry than even cotton or sugar. This 
commodity has been so long and so generally cultivated, and 
used throughout TTindostan, that, although uiiquestionahly a 
native of America onl}^ some spexiilators have imagined the 
probability of its being also iiidigen-ons to India. N^(jtvvith- 
standing this long culture and long us(‘, however, the to])acco 
of India, oiving to the slietu- ignoram'C and ne^^ligeiu'e of the 
native grower, is tlie very worst in tht‘ world, aiirl nearly unfit 
for any foreign market; altog(‘ther so, indeed, fiu’ the market 
of f]urope.* We have in vain looked for tlic article of Indian 
tobac('o in tho prices current of Antwei-p, Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, rind Ilainhurgli. Imcui in a liondon prices current we can 
discover it but occasionally. In (act, only a trilling quantity, 
scarcely woith naming, bas now and tlnm ])een iin])orted for 
trial in the urgency and dilhculty ot finding remittances. The 
following is its eondition : — Th<‘ nu're Inishajidry from the first 
is conducted in the most slovenly manner. In gathering, the 
footstalks are hd't a])pt‘nd(‘d to tiie l(M\es, w ith a due })roj)or- 
tion of earth and saaid. 'Die bales are pa(‘k(al in a careless 
manner, and, consequently, tlie article is iin a])ablc of with- 
standing the efieets of a long voyage. In short, the commodity 
reaches Europe in an unmarketable state, w holly unfit for com- 
petition with what, has been grown, prepared, and brought to 
market by a more intelligent and skilful iinlnstry. The very 
lowest (piality ol’ American tobacco is worlli in the I^ondon 
market 20 g>or cent, more than the bo.^t Indian tobacco. The 
average ol’ ad American tobaccoes is above bOO per cent, better. 
The vei y finest tobacco of the United States is by 6-50 per cent, 
more valuable than the finest Indian tobacco brought to the 
liondon market. The reader is not to imagine that soil or cli- 
mate has any thing to do with this inferiority. Tobacco is one 
of the most hardy and most, universal of plants, having a geo- 
graphical range of at least fifty degrees of latitude on each side 

* Trifling quantities of tobacco are sent to the Peguans and IVIalays, 
people less civilized than the Hindoos them.selves. Such are the total 
exports in this great staple, by one hundred and thirty four millions of 
people ' 



ui tilt- LUjiiator. Skill, iiiduslry, ami taijiital alone are uaiiUd 
^ lo perfec t il in India Fine marketable lobaci o is produecd 
III lilt; Island ol .lava, between the sixth and ^evt;ntb degrees 
n]' south lalilude, tlirough (diinese industry, that country sup 
[)lydng nearly the whole eastern archipelago. Still tlnei is 
produced in the IMiilipjiines, in tlie sixtc'eJith and seventeenth 
degrees of north latitude, livery portion oi’ tJje Chinese empire 
yields good tohaeeo, anck not n ithstanding the quantity of land 
einploy'od iji tin* j>i’oduetion of foixl, expoj-ls tin*' tob.ieeo cheap 
enougli tosujipl y t he Ctjines<* eoloiustsof t he neighbouringeouri- 
tiies. In lh<‘ uesteni Ie‘niis[)]u‘re, we timi tint; tobacco growing 
in Cidui, St,. Domingo, amt Corl,<» bb<o, ihmi tin* eighti'entb to 
llie t\\ (‘ut v-t li ird degree <»! norlli lalilmh'. Ill the Ibaziis, we 
havt'gootl lohuisjocs 1*1 tla* ev>;‘i('*^ponding s-nUhern laiitiides. In 
Muiiipe, tohaeeo prospets ju t'(;o;re, in lie,- iiorlheru pi't e iuct^s 
ot I lolland, and in ihet 'kraima 'The s<‘il .and rliinab ol’ India, 
inst(‘ad ol fiemg dl-suit<‘d l<»r ihe priiduetion ol gotaJ toliaeeo, it 
nuiy hiMMsily show 11 is even betK'i* a.'.h-qiled foj’ I In* grow th oft his 
<ommi»dii v than die .uii^e amt industrious rt'gious whicli now 
supply the Cihte<i kingdom with hot principal consumption. 
Idle lu'at ot the i limatc, d' not favooraiiie to thi* pn-duction o( 
quaiititygis umpK'sl i<»iiably so u» that e‘t‘<|Uahty . d’he tinest 
loba{‘c<)es ill itie woidd a:r pro<Iuce'J in the w ai ili eoj-n.i^les ot 
t hiba, St, Dommgo-, and Porto Pieo. ibeai in tin* \meriean 
markeis llux* lu ing a higher prici* than any I ohar-eoes of nativ (i 
grow ill. On ih ^ other hand, in the markets of Kurope gene- 
raliy, tiie lotiacco of llolland is in prici* ami <,-simia 1 ion 
greatly helow any American tobaci'o, and that oi' the Ckraintg 
proiiably llie |oiiit etfeet ol slo\eTdy^ eultuia* am! urisiiitalile 
eliniat<‘, is the worst which is known in tlie markia,- of eouti 
mmtal Duropts .Now it is natural to ladieva* that tlea enJfiire. 
of tiiis plant is at ]<'ast as skiirully and e.arerully coiulucled in 
Prance and Holland as in th(‘ Cniled State's, ’'ris- i nl'eriority 
of the; product, liu'ri'fon', would s(;eni to s|u>w that the climate 
ot Purojie, although the plant gre-w m it vigoremdyg is, U])on 
the vvhohg ilbsuited lo its jnod net ion. In Holland, tlu* cult ure 
of tobacco IS at pn-sent not only free from all restraint ami 
Ir >m all <lutyg but protecti*d by an imp'i'^^^t on IIk* foreign aiti 
Ot. and yt'i, not w ithslanditig tin-, American lobacio m belter 
and chea[)t;r, and the <g'reat rousumpi lou ot the < ountry i" m 
dll' latter article 
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With respect to the suitableness of India for the growth ot 
tobacco, it deserves notice that the finest sorts already grown 
there, are jjroduced in latitudes exactly corresponding with those 
of the countries which we have just quoted, as yielding the com- 
modity in the greatest perfection. In one or two districts, indeed, 
even native industry has succeeded in producing some fine 
parcels. Tt is from these that the celebrated snuff of Masuli- 
patam is manufactured ; but the reader must not imagine that 
this is the product of native ingenuity. The natives were first 
instructed in the art of preparing it by the French, and those 
who are curious in tracing inventions, will find it to this day 
invariably packed in bottles of French manufacture. 

In the year 1827, tiie cjuaiitity ol‘ unmanufactured to 
hacco imported into Great Britain was 33,459,897 lbs., and 
of manufactured, 1 17,506 lbs., making a total of 33,577,463 lbs., 
of which the quantity retained for home consumption was 
18,695,779 lbs. Of the whole imports, the United States of 
America furnished 32,736„585 lbs., and the territories of 
the Fast India Company 5,849 lbs., or in the proportion of 
one to 5,596 ! Of the cpiantity fiirnislied by the Fast India 
Company, 983 lbs. only, worth £8 3s. lOd., consisted of un- 
manufactured tobacco. Tlie manufactured tobacco amounted 
to 4,866 lbs., and this consisted of snuff and cigars; the first, 
originally at least, a French manufacture, as alreatly stated, 
and the second, to this day a manufacture of Certain Dutch 
colonists, resident in the British territories. The gross revenue 
derived by the United Kingdom from tobacco, in the same 
year, amounted to £2,835,581, of wliich the United State^s of 
America appear to have furnisheiJ £2,743,975, or about ninety- 
six parts in the hundred ; and tlie territories of the East India 
Company, supposing the whole of the tobacco imported by 
them to have been consumed in the United Kingdom, just 
£2,336, or in the proportion of about one to 1174 of the Ame- 
rican contribution. So much for the aid given by our Indian 
possessions towards the public revenue ! 

According to the American official statements of exports and 
imports for 1827, tlie United States furnished Great Britain 
and her colonies with 36,726 hogsheads of unmanufactured 
tobacco, equal to afford freight for 18,463 tons of shipping. 
According to the proportion already stated of the respective 
quantities of American and British tonnage employed in the 
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export trade of the United States with Great Britain, 12,702 
tons of this would have consisted of American shipping, and 
hut 5,761 of English. Were India to produce the commodity 
in the same perfection as America, there would here be room 
for the employment of 18,463 tons of shipping, instead of 
5,761 tons, and this, along with the cotton already named, 
would make above 136,000 tons. The quantity of shipping 
employed in the conveyance of unmanufactured tobacco from 
the British possessions in India to Great Britain, in 1827, 
amounted only to 83 lbs. beyond three quarters of a ton ! We 
do not mean to assert that even under the most favourable 
auspices, India could, or ought to be made to supply the 
whole demand of the United Kingdom, either in cotton or in 
tobacco. But that, under a colonial system of any ordinary 
merit, she would supply a great deal which she floes not now 
suf)ply, appears to us self-evident. Such suggestions as these 
are not only of value to our Indian subjects, but we must also 
add, that when a nation, in friendship with us, places our ex- 
ports under restraints, equally hurtful and impolitic to both 
parties, it may be useful to point out to her that we have in our 
hands, through the simple and natural expedient of fair trade 
and free settlement, the ample and just means of retaliation. 

Of coffee, as the growth of British India, wo have very 
little to say, because, in reality, the j)rod notion of this 
article is too trifling to give room for details. Small quan- 
tities of coffee have been produced, for some years back, by 
European speculators in the southern parts of India, but 
it will scarcely be credited, and yet it is strictly true, that 
the coffee plant, introduced a century ago into every genuine 
colonial possession of European nations, whether in Asia or 
in America,* should only have been introduced into Bengal 
in the year 1823, and this, too, although its native country he 
within the limits of the East India Company’s monopoly, and 
although the Company's territory be nearer to, and has had all 

• “ In 1718 the Dutch began to cultivate coffee in Surinam ; in 1721' 
the French began to cultivate it at Caj'enne i in 1727 at Martinico ; and 
in 1728 the English began to cultivate it in Jamaica.’^ — A treatise con- 
cerning the properties and effects of coffee, by Benjamin Moseley, M. D. 

In the year 1752, or seventy- seven years ago, the export of coffee from 
Jamaica was stimated at 60,000 ^b.s. weight, which is a great deal more 
than all British India at present exports of its own growth.” — Ibid, 



along a far more (^xiensive intercourse with, Arabia than any oi 
the parties which have elsewhere cultivated the plant so eai’ly 
and so successfully. A few enterprising and intelligent Euro- 
peans, eneoiivagi^.d thereto by the j)romise of permission to hold 
lands on lease, (lor tins purpose only,) commenced the cultiva- 
tion in the year whic h we have mentioned, and small quantities 
of coffee of excc^llent quality liave been already produced. There 
is no article of colonial produce which illustrates in a more 
forcible manner the beneficial efiects of European care and 
superintendence than cofi’ee. In fact, the success with which 
it is grown and brought to market affords no mean test of the 
civilization of the nation or party producing it. Its geogra- 
phical limits embrace at least thirty degrees on each side 
of the equator. It is a hardy plant, easily acclimated; nor 
is it remarkably fastidious, even in point of localities, pre- 
ferring only mountainous tracts unfit for the growth of 
grain, the sugar caiic, cotton, and other staples. It is only 
necessary to cast our eye o^er a common prices current 
to discover the comprehensive range which the success- 
ful culture of this })]ant embraces. First of all we have 
it in its parent country, Arabia, ;uid then we have it in Java, 
Sumatra, Celebes, the Malayan ])eninsu]a, the Philippine 
Islands, the Island of Ceylon, and recently in continental 
India, nearly from Cape Comorin to the twenty-third degree of 
latitude. Again, we have it in almost the whol^/ of the West 
Indian islands, in Brazil, Guiana, Colombia, and Mexico, If 
we except its parent country, where it still continues to be grown 
in the greatest perfection, owing to localities or circumstances in 
cultivation with which Europeans are unacquainted, it will be 
found that its quality, everywhere else, rises in jjroportion to 
Ihc quantiiy of skill, intelligence, and capital em])loyed in its 
cultivation. Of this we sliall give a few examples. The best 
coffee which comes into the English market, cxcej)ting Mocha, 
is Demerara, which, on an average, is, at present, worth 58s. 
per cwt. ; then w e have Jamaica worth 51s., Java and Ilavan- 
nah worth 40s., Brazil worth 38s., St. Domingo worth 37s., an<l 
Sumatra and Ceylon worth only 34s, Looking at this list, and 
adverting to the character of the countries wJiich produce 
them, we can have no hesitation in pronouncing that soil 
and climate, however favourahh^, confer little advantage', 
except in so far as they admit of a more favourable, and. 
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t'Oiisequently, of a more careful iind intelligent liushandry, 
and that, generally speaking, all depends upon the skill of ih(' 
planter, and the address with which he brings liis produce to 
the market. I'lie produce of Demerara is su])erior to the pro- 
duce of Jamaica, only because the greater extent of good land, 
and its superior fertility in that (rolony, admit of a moi e success- 
ful culture. The produce of Jamaica is no less than 27 per 
cent, better than those ol* the far superior islands of Cuba and 
Java, a diiferencc which can only be accounted for by the supe- 
rior skill of the .famaica planter, over the Spanish planter, in 
Cuba, and the Government monopolists in Java. Tlie 

produce of Cuba, on the other hand, is five per cent, better 
than the pro<luce of Brazil, which must be accounted for also 
by the superiority of the Spanish over the Brazilian cultivator, 
for tlie soil o( Brazil is at least equal to that of Cuba, while 
its climate approaches nearer to that of the parent country of' 
codbe. 'riie coffee of St. Domingo, once the best in the West 
Indies, is now excelled by tliat of .Tamaica by above 33 per 
cent.; but the intoll igonce of the English planter is engaged 
in producing the one, wliiJe the other is consigned to the rude 
and slovenly managemciiit of a semi-barbarous people. I'he 
lowest qualities of coflet? in the European market are those of 
Sumatra and Ceylon, wliich are grown, with little or no Euro 
poan suj)erintendonce, by two of tlie most uncivilized races in 
Asia, tlie Sifigalese and Malays. 

The total quantity of* coffee imported into all Europe in the 
year 1820, was 85,200 tons, and the consumption vas esti- 
mated at 73,000 tons. Tn 1827, the irnjioilation was 111,000 
tons, and the consumption 95,000 tons. Tn 1^28, the imjior- 
tation Wiis 108,400 tons, and the consiinij^tinn fh>,000 tons, — 
the price in tlie latter instance liaving risen by 25 per cent, 
which shows that the supply, great as it appears to is still 
unequal to tlu' demand. The average of the two last yearn' 
importations quoted, gives no,(M)() tons, whicli, at 50s. jier 
cwt. shows tliat, a commeree in this singh_‘ article is conducted 
by the EurojK'an nations with the trojiical regions of the world 
to the extent of £5,500,000 per annum. 4V) what extent does 
the United Kingdom and her Kast Indian Colonies particijiab' 
in, or contribute to this great and imjiortant bianch of trade 
In I82t>, England imported 17,800 tons of coffee, while the 
single port ol’ Hamburgh impoitc’d 17,(>00 tons, and the king- 
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dom of the Netherlands 29,200 tons. In 1827, England 
imported 21,400 tons, while Hamburgh impoited 23,800 tons, 
and the Netherlands 36,300 tons. In 1828, England imported 
only 16,500 tons, whereas Hamburgh imported 22,000 tons, 
and the United Netherlands 40,900 tons, or no less than 147 
per cent, more than the great emporium of European commerce. 

Of the 21,400 tons of coffee imported by Great Britain in 
1827, there was imported from the territories of the East India 
Company only 1683 tons, the whole (within a trifle not wortli 
naming) consisting of the coffee of Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, and 
Mocha, brought for the most j>art circuitously and inconve- 
niently to Great Britain through her Indian possessions. From 
these possessions little or no coffee is sent any where else than 
to England. Taking, therefore, the same valuation as in the 
former case, the territories of the East India Company contri- 
bute to a branch of trade amounting to £5,500,000 to the 
extent only of £84,150, or to little more than one-sixty-fifth 
part of the whole ! 

Wliile the exclusion of European capital and industry in 
India has hindered the culture of coffee in that country, it is in- 
structive to learn what the capital and industry of an inferior 
peo])lc has been able to accomplish in Brazil, a country, as we 
have already said, which, of all others, bears, in soil and climate, 
the nearest resemblance to our Eastern possessions. In the year 
1820 the quantity of' coffee produced in Brazil amounted only 
to 14,900,000 lbs.; in 1822 it was 24,300,000 lbs. ; in 1824 
36,700,000 lbs.; in 1826 4 1,600,000 lbs.; and in 1827 57,900,000 
lbs. Here is an increase, in seven years, of 43,000,000 lbs. The 
culture of coffee has been prosecuted in the territories of the East 
India Company for a longer period than the one now staled ; 
hut the produce, iiivStead of having increased, as in this case, 
by 288 per cent, is so trifling, in amount, that the commodity 
is not known, even by name, in the market of Europe. This 
is a fair example of the effects of colonization, under very 
unfavourable auspices, and of the consequences of restraints 
and exclusions, under as favourable ones as can easily be ima- 
gined, for, in the iirst case, we have Portuguese colonists, with 
slaves for labourers, and in the last, English capitalists, and a 
population of freemen to cultivate the soil. 

Of pepper we have but a few words to say. The only por- 
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tions of the Continental dominions of the East India Company, 
where pepper is grown, is the ccfast of Malabar ; and from 
thence Europe was, at one period, supplied with the lai gest [)or- 
tion of its consumption. That part of India (to judge from ety- 
mological evidence) is the parent country of the plant, from 
whence, however, it has spread to other parts of India, being, at 
the same time, still confined to the Eastern world. The total pro- 
duce of pepper for exportation hris been estimated at 42,812,500 
lbs., of which Malabar produces only 2,412,5001bs., or little more 
than one-seventeenth part. In 1812 the produce of {>epper in 
Malabar was 3,238,540 lbs. In 1820 it fell to 2,4 12,500 lbs. The 
cause of this decrease in the cultivation is but too obvious : a heavy 
export duty was at first levied upon the commodity, and then a 
land-tax still heavier, in the absurd and vexatious form of a tax 
on each plant. The discussion of the haist India C Company’s 
servants, respecting the mode of levying duties on tliis article, 
are exceedingly curious.* One officer proj)osed an export duty of 
twenty-seven per cent., without considering that tlieAct ol' I\ar- 
liainent of 1813 did not authorize the local government 
U) impose new duties of customs, without certain inconve- 
nient references to Ihigland. Another, more knowing, proposed 
to evade tlie law by substituting a land-tax equal to one-fourth 
of tlie gross produce, which, in fact, as in that thinly-peopled 
country, where lands fitted for the growth oi’ the pepper vine 
exist in an abundance too great to l>e occupied, and where, 
consequently, no rent can exist, was virtually ii kind of excise 
upon capital. The land-tax, for reasons evident enough, was 
preferred. In tlie meanwhile, tlie culture of pepper was carried 
on in Sumatra, Siam, and other barbarous countries free from 
land-tax, free from rent, and free, for the most part, from export 
duties ; nay, what is more remarkable still, it was carried on 
under circumstances equally favourable in one of the Company’s 
own Eastern possessions. It was not in nature tliat the inha- 
bitants of Malabar should have been able to carry on the cul- 
ture of pepper witli such competition, and, consequently, the 
pepper gardens fell into decay, or were abandoned. It is now 
understood that the tax has been withdrawn, but in all proba- 
bility after the irretrievable ruin of tlie pepper trade. This is 
a good instance of the indiscriminate, short-sighted, an,d inju- 

♦ Revenue Selections, vol 3, p. 549, 
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dicious raj)acity of Ibe Tiuliaii (jJovernmeiU, ami a btrikiti^ 
example of that ignorance of general pi ineiph‘s whii h has oflen 
characterized its liscal arrangenients. Jn the year 1824, the 
quantity of pepper iinporteJ by Great Britain was 8,801 .034 lbs., 
and the expoils 2, 923, 306 lbs. In the same yiair iiie United States 
of America imported 3,300,954 lbs., and exported 2,236,933 lbs. 
The ex[)oits of (Beat Britain, in proportion to her iin polls, 
therefore, were as thirty-four to a hundred, while tliose ol 
America were in the jiroportion of sixty-eight to a iiundred, or, 
in other words, exactly twice as great; but this is liy’^o means 
all the difference in favour of the latter : f(>r, independent of 
the exports from America direct, to which alone we have now 
alluded, she furnishes, from the places ol‘ growth, the greatta* 
part of the consumption of the Continent ol‘ Europe as 
well as that of Jhirbary, Egypt, Asiatic 3’iirkey, and South 
America; in short, tlie princqial part of the trade in this article 
is in her hands, while Cireat Britain, or at least the mother 
country, has no trade whatever of the same descrijition. 

Tt is scarcely necessary to say that the cliief remedy for 
the evils w hich we ha\e pointeil out in tlie foregoing pages is 
European settlement, or, more explicitly, the introduction of 
European example — of Jhiropean skill — of European enter 
prise, and of European capital. The I’ollowing are samjiles ol‘ 
the arguments, if we may use such a name for tliem, w hieh 
have been adduced hy the ad\<>cat<*s of monopoly against it. 
The Indians are a peculiar and a timid race, and if fiUropeaiis 
were perm >n< to hold lands, tliev would, in ilue course, dis- 
possess the native inhabitants. Englishmen are a brutal race 
of men, excepting always th(‘ monopolists and their servants, 
and, if ])ermitted to mix indiscriminately with the Indians, 
they would offer siicli violence to the [niculiar usages of the 
native inhabitants, that the tatter wamld he utterly disgusted^ — 
rebel against their masters, and ex[)el these masters the coun- 
try. Tf Europeans were to settle in [ndia, they would soon 
colonize the country, and then Great Britain would lose her 
Indian possessions exactly in the same manner in which she 
lost her American colonies. If we civilize the Indians^ or, in 
other words, if we govern them well, these Indians will become 
wise and enlightened — rebel against us, expel us tlie country, 
and establish a native government. By way of‘ corollary to 
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ihtise ominous and terrible objections, it is directly or indirectly 
insinuated that the East India Company is the fittest of all 
human instruments for governing the Indians, — that nature, 
as if it were, intended them for each other, — from all which 
it necessarily follows, that there is no governing India unless 
the administration monopolizes its commerce,* — that the 
Indians are enamoured of monopolies of the necessaries of life, 
or of staple articles of trade, — that they are generally fond of 
paying heavy and fluctuating taxes, instead of light and 
definite ones, such, for example, as paying yearly 50 or 55 per 
cent, of the gross produce of the land to the Company, instead 
of a fixed and moderate land-tax, — that tliey are especially 
fond of being excluded from all offices of honour, trust, or 
emolument, having an odd predeliction for placing their lives, 
liberties, and properties, at the discretion of the Honourable 
Company, — and, in short, that all innovation being hateful to 
them, they abhor change, even when it is from absolute evil to 
positive good, ''riiere are few who will think a serious refutation 

* In the parliamentary investigation which preceded the renewal of 
the Charter, no point was more insisted upon than the danger and inex- 
pedience of separating the commercial from the political authority. The 
power of the Com])any to carry on the administration, it was roundly 
asserted, would be weakened by such separation. 'I’his, in short, was to 
insist that an union which was scouted tlironghout civilized Europe, and 
which existed, even in Asia, only under the worst and most barbarous 
governments, which was not found in China, or in Japan, or in Persia, 
or in Arabia, and to which even Ilindostan was a stranger, under 
all previous forms of government, was good and indispensable under 
the government of the East India Company. Adam Smith says, 
that, in all political questions aflecting their own interests, the very i 
advice of merchants should be viewx*d with distrust. lie certainly makes 
no exception in favour of merchants exercising a monopoly, still less of 
merchants exercising the powers of government, and whose interests are 
not only opposed to those of the public, but to those of all other mer- 
chants. The proposition that a monopoly of trade in the ruling authority 
is useful and necessary towards carrying on the political concerns of a 
great empire, is indeed too monstrous for reply. The French ministry, 
since the restoration, when pressed to abolish the monopoly of tobacco, 
admitted that if any other means could be devised of raising an equal 
revenue they Would be happy to be relieved from ‘‘ the too onerous charge 
of superintending the culture and manufacture of tobacco.^^ Here we 
have the East India Company praying to be burthened with the whole 
details of the commerce of the East, and even insisting that it is unable 
to carry on the political business of a inighty empire without it ! 

G 
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of such absurdities necessary; but in case there should be 
aiqr, we offer to them the following explanations, beginning 
with a short review of the conduct pursued by the rest of man- 
kind in all ages, in situations and circumstances parallel to our 
own. 

One would expect, from the assertions of the advocates of 
restrictions, that such relations as subsist between the people 
of India and ourselves had no parallel in the history of the 
world. There are, however, many cases exactly similar in 
every essential point, and we shall advert to a few of them. 
The Mahomedans of Persia and lartary kept these same 
Hindoos in subjection for full seven centuries. They were 
rude, they were intolerant, they persecuted for conscience* 
sake. They were, at first at least, necessarily ignorant of the 
language, manners, and habits of the aboriginal inhabitants; 
and when they became acquainted with them, it was only to 
treat them with derision or contempt. They altered the whole 
laws of the kingdom ; they imposed Mahomedan institutions, 
"and a Mahomedan language. Yet, with all this, there were 
few insurrections against their authority ; and in the above long 
period of seven centuries not one successful case ol‘ rebellion. 
One race of Mahomedans, and one dynasty succeeded to 
another race and another ilynasty, in the dominion of India. 
The patient and docile Hindoos quietly looked on, and paid 
their homage and their taxes to each successive conqueror. In 
a word, they submitted to braver and more civilized races than 
themselves, which was in the natural oriler of things. The Ma- 
homedans were not prohibited from occuj>ying the soil : they, 
in fact, became possessed of extensive estates in land through- 
out the country ; but the Hindoos were not, in consequence, 
dispossessed. The Moslems constitute, at present, through 
emigration or conversion, full one-seventh part of the whole 
population ; that is, they amount to perhaps fifteen millions 
of settlers. Still the Hindoos held, after so many centuries of 
rude dominion, by far the larger portion of the land, down to 
the moment when we ourselves became possessed of the so- 
vereignty of the country. This is rather a strong c|Lse. It may 
be rationally asked, will one of the most civilized and humane 
of the nations of Europe, in a civilized age, act a worse, or a 
weaker part than the semi-barbarians of Persia and Tartary, 
in a very barbarous one ? Will any one be so irrational as to 
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argue, or any one credulous enough to believe, that the policy 
on which these semi‘-barbarians acted — not only with safety 
but with utility — nay, upon which their very existence depended, 
may not be pursued, at least with impunity, by the European 
administration of India, backed by the resources of a civilized, 
powerful, enterprising, brave, and ambitious nation ? Are we, 
through clumsy misrepresentation, and a fictitious picture of 
national manners incompatible with history and with human 
ijature, to be cheated out of our common sense into a belief 
that the very circumstances which enabled our predecessors to 
make and to maintain conquests, are to cause the destruction 
of ours ? These predecessors acquired dominion, and they 
kept it for whole centuries, through mere fortuitous emigration 
and settlement, and without any external support. We, on 
the contrary, have the systematic support of a powerful citid 
willing nation. Yet, in the very same spot, we are told that 
the dominion of one set of‘ conquerors is to be overthrown by 
the exact same means by wdiich that of another w^as created 
and maintained. We beg our easy, good-natured, but idle 
countrymen, in judging of this very plain matter, to bring to 
their aid a small portion of that common sense which they are 
so fond of having ascribed to them on ordinary occasions, and 
not suffer themselves to be deluded into a belief that what may 
be dangerous to a monopoly of patronage, is equally so to the 
interests of the state ! 

One of the most remarkable examples of dominion main- 
tained by foreign conquerors for a succession of ages without 
revolt, rebellion, or expulsion of the conquerors, there being 
neither prohibition to the conquerors to own land, or colonize 
in any other manner whatsoever, is that exercised by the pre- 
sent race of Tartars over the vast empire of China, contfiining 
double the ^area, and near twice the population of our East 
Indian dominions. If the circumstances of this dominion be 
considered, it will be found a much more wonderful event than 
even the establishment of our own extraordinary empire, ^ A 
mere tribe of shepherds, having nothing but their good swords 
to rely upon, effected the conquest of the greatest, and most 
civilized empire in the East, in a far shorter time than was 
taken in the formation of our Eastern dominion, and they have 
kept peaceable possession for 168 years. They govern that 
empire apparently without any extraordinary difficulty, and 
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with as few insurrections as can well be expected in an over- 
peopled country, liable from that circumstance to dearths and 
famines, and consequently to the anarchy and disorder which 
arise out of them. They g^o a little farther than we do ; main- 
taining the military power, they surrender the civil into the 
hands of the native inhabitants ; we are not quite so generous ; 
we seize the whole military and the whole civil power, to the 
entire exclusion of the conquered ; we take the most effectual 
means to exclude capital from the country, as well as to with- 
hold from the Hindoos the example of morals, industry, arts, 
and science ; and we end by pronouncing such a form of ad- 
ministration the most acceptable, popular, and appropriate 
which human wisdom could devise for the government of eighty 
or ninety millions of people, fifteen thousand miles distant 
from the power that essentially rules tliem. What figure would 
the conquerors of China have made in maintaining their domi- 
nions, had they contented themselves with the expedient of 
sending an anriy of some forty thousand men, with a few civil 
functionaries from the wilds of Tailary, to the rigid exclusion 
of the settlement and (*olonization of' the rest of their country- 
men ? The Chinese, united and intelligent far beyond the in- 
habitants of Hindostan, would not have endured the silly ex- 
periment for a moment ; and fortunately for the Manchou Tar- 
tars, they had no East India Company to persuade them into, 
such a blunder. 

The illustration afforded by the history ofvTurkish and 
Russian conquest and dominion is, })erhaps, more in point than 
any others, and we shall briefly refer to them. The history of 
Turkish conquest is shortly, but with sufficient accuracy, as fol- 
lows : — A tribe of shepherds from Tartary wrests its Asiatic 
dominions from the remnant of the Roman Empire, — passes 
the Hellespont, — overwhelms the most civilized state of the 
fifteenth century, and keeps f)ossession of the finest portions of 
Eiirope for three hundred and seventy-six years, the conque- 
rors, even when f ully settled and colonized, not exceeding in 
nimiber one-fiflh part of the conquered inhabitants; many 
of the latter being scarcely less warlike than themselves; — 
being for the most part opposed to them in religion, manners, 
and interests; and being, moreover, excited to, orVabetted in, 
rebellion for at least a century back by a powerful and warlike 
neighbour. To what are we to ascribe this permanency in the 
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Turkish dominion, under auspices apparently so unpropitious ? 
No doubt in a great measure to the same causes which give 
stability to our own dominion in India, and which promise, 
under almost any probable circumstances, however blundering 
and unskilful our management, to give it a long duration, 
namely, the diversity of languages, manners, religions, and 
interests of the conquered ; their ignorance of, and indifference 
to, political freedom, and the facility consequent upon all 
this, of employing them as tools for securing each other's sub- 
mission. About a dozen nations speaking as many languages 
form the aggregate of the Turkish population. Among twenty- 
four luillions of people, the conquerors scarcely form, t|?rough- 
out, above one-fifth part; yet this fraction has been sufficient, 
taking the average of Turkish conquests, to have maintained a 
dominion of four centuries’ duration. It is needless to add, 
that the making and maintaining of the Turkish contjuests has 
depended solely on the principle of settlement and coloniza- 
tion, Two millions ol‘ I'lirks, possessing as governors no good 
quality, save personal courage, have, when settled in Europe, 
proved adequate to a long maintenance of authority over eight 
millions of Christians, and others; but surely nine hundred 
or a thousand 'J’urks, the proportion of the English to their 
Indian subjects, never could have effected such a purpose. 
The extravagant and unprofitable experiment, w hich the skill 
of the English on the one side, and the superior docility of the 
Hindoos on the other, has rendered practicable in our case, 
would, in reference to the blundering barbarism of the Turks, 
and the superior energy and intelligence of their subjects, be 
too ridiculous to imagine. 

The history of Russian conquests is still more to our pur- 
pose. The Russians proceed on principles diametrically op- 
posite to those we have adopted in our Indian administration, 
and it is obvious to common sense, that they owe their success 
and their security to doing so. The nations subject to the 
Russian dominion amount to about seventeen millions of 
people spread over an area said to be equal to a ninth part of 
the habitable' globe, and that part, too, one abounding in ex- 
traordinary difficulties of communication. Russia, like Great 
Britain and Turkey, owes, no doubt, much of’ the facility with 
which she maintains her dominion, to the diversity of tribes, 
religions, languages, customs, and modes of civilization almost 
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infinite^ which prevail among the people subject to her au- 
thority. Among these there are about sixty distinct nations, 
with as many languages ; and, as to forms of religion, we have 
the Christian and Mahomedan, with all their sects; we have 
Jews, Hindoos, worshippers of fire, and followers of the Grand 
Lama. The aggregate of energy, of the warlike spirit, and of 
the rude spirit of independence, is, however, far greater in the 
conquered subjects of Russia, than in the Indian population 
subject to Great Britain. If to this, again, we add the inferior 
resources of Russia, in comparison to England, or, what is the 
same thing, her inferior civilization, and we take also into 
account the greater distance of her resources, or, what is 
equivalent to this, her inferior means of speedy communication 
with her distant conquests, we shall be convinced, at once, 
that the task which Russia has to perform, in maintaining her 
dominion, is a far more difficult and gigantic one than ours 
in maintaining our Indian. 

Is it by creating monopolies ; by excluding the conquered 
nations from all share in their own government; by confiding 
the administration to a little band of the friends of monopoly, 
taken at haphazard from the conquerors : is it by prohibiting 
the colonization and settlement of Russian merchants, lest 
Russian merchants, by their violence, should excite rebellion, 
or by their coarseness and immorality pollute her Bashkires, 
her Buriats, and her Calinouks, — that Russia has proved so 
eminently successful in holding a most discordant mass of 
conquered people in easy subjection ? With respect to mono- 
polies, there exists but two throughout the Russian dominions, 
originally conquered, or acquired by cession, those of ardent 
spirits and of salt.* In every thing else industry and com- 
merce are perfectly free, and no distinction is drawn between 
the conquerors and the conquered. With respect to exclusion 
from office there is none. In Russia, every office is open to 
every class of the inhabitants, nay, foreigners are admitted to 
the greater number. This is not a matter of virtue but of 
necessity on the part of the Russian Government. The task 


* The Russian salt monopoly is extremely mild j it is, in fact, little 
more than a piece of imperial ostentation, and brings i|||| little revenue 
to the state. The Government supplies the whole em^e at the same 
price, and that price does not exceed 21 d. per bushel. 
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of administration, in fact, is rather too difficult to be trifled with, 
and therefore talent and fitness have some preference over 
favour. Were the Tartars as docile as the Hindoos, and as 
good tax payers, we have no doubt the Russian Autocrat 
and his Ministers would soon contrive to make a civil appoint- 
ment to Siberia or Kamschatka worth, like an English one to 
Hindostan, four or five thousand pounds sterling.* 

With respect to colonization, every one knows that it is the 
policy of Russia, not only not to discourage it, but to give it 
the most positive encouragement. The Russian Government 
having no preserve of patronage to hedge in, — no territorial re- 
sources to throw aw ay, afi'ects no unfounded jealousy of Russian 
subject^. On the contrary, it has recourse to colonization as the 
cheapest, safest, and most efficacious means of maintaining its 
authority in its distant possessions. This course it has systema- 
tically j)ursued for full three centuries, and with a safety, success, 
and ad vantage which are sufficiently known. Russians are found 
as colonists from Wologda and Woronesch to Kamschatka and 
to Chinese Tartary. But the liberality of Russia is far from 
being confined to native Russians, or to Russian subjects. The 
Russian Government may be said to invite all the world to settle 
in its dominions, and to have no more apprehension of strangers 
than of its own subjects. Among colonists of the latter de^ 
scription are to be found Servians, Albanians, Wallachians, 
Moldavians, Poles, Germans, French, and even English and 
Hindoos ! The Germans alone amount to near half' a million. 
Has the misconduct of these colonists driven the conquered 
inhabitants into rebellion ? — have they polluted the simple man- 
ners of the natives ; or have they proved idle and useless in- 
truders where they have settled P Quite the contraiy ; — they 
have raised flourishing cities in the heart of Siberia ; explored 
mines of the useful and precious metals in the same country ; 
cleared, cultivated, and peopled the desert banks of the Wolga, 

* The following: (in 1823) is the testimony of Malte-brim (no admirer 
either of the Russians or their Government) touchint^ the conduct of 
Russia to her conquered subjects. After observing that all forms of 
worship are free, he proceeds thus, — “ Le gouvernment Russe respecUS 
avee une polit ique eclair^e, tous les droits acquis, tous les privileges de 
provinces, de de claeses ; les seuls, changemens que les pouples 

conquis. eprouVwR, sont, en general, favourables a la liberie personelles, 
industrielle et religieuse .^^ — Precis dc la Gioyraphie UniversdU\< — T. vi. 
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and, by the introduction of the silk-worm, the vine, and the 
olive, given a new character and a new aspect to the Crimea.* 
Such are the cheap, natural, and efficient means by which 
the Russian Government not only holds in subjugation wild, 
disorderly hordes of barbarians, often 3000 miles distant from 
its natural frontier, but by which it promotes the civilization of 
these hordes, cultivates and improves its territory, and extends 
and confirms its own authority. Instead of pursuing this ob- 
vious course, how would matters have stood with Russia had she 
followed the policy we have pursued in India? What figure 
would the Russians have made in maintaining their authority 
over such countries as Astrachan, Siberia, the Crimea, Georgia, 
or the Mahomedan provinces recently acquired from Persia, 
had the Czar delegated his power to a joint stock company of 
Russian merchants residing in St. Petersburgh, bolstering up 
their authority by a monopoly of the trade with China, and 
conferring upon them the exclusive right of vending tea, now 
a necessary of life in Russia, to the rest of his subjects ? 

Our own country affords remarkable examples of a peace- 
ful submission to foreign conquerors, and of the benefits derived 
from the amalgamation of conquerors with conquered. The 
Romans (the relative states of society in the world being con- 
sidered) were, when they conquered Britain, substantially as 
distant from it as we are now from India; yet they subjugated 
a people more brave, more untractable, more untameable than 
the Hindoos — occupying a country less accessible to invasion 
and conquest ; and, imposing upon them their language, laws, 
and institutions, held them in peaceful subjection for between 
three and four centuries. There was no prohibition to Roman 
subjects to settle, to colonize, or, in a word, to improve the 
natives by tlieir capital, their industry, or their example. The 
stability of the Roman dominion appears to have been con- 
firmed by a policy the very reverse of this. Hume, speaking 
of Agricola, the ablest and the wisest of the conquerors of 

* To these advantages, derived from the principles of colonization, 
may be added, the growing trade of Russia with China, which is now 
established at two other places on the frontier besides Kiachta. The 
extent of this branch of trade may be inferred from the quantity of 
tea, 25,200,000 lbs. yearly imported and consumed Wjjfe Russians. It 
appears from this that the commerce of Russia with cHK is oiily second 
in importance to that of Great Britain. 
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Britain, eulogizes him in the following strain, for doing that 
which a company of merchants would have us believe must 
ruin us: — ‘^He introduced law and civility among the Britons, 
taught them to desire and raise all the conveniences of life, 
reconciled them to the Roman language and manners, in- 
structed them in letters and science, and employed every 
expedient to render those chains which he had forged both 
easy and agreeable to them. The inhabitants having ex- 
perienced how unequal their own force was to resist that of 
the Romans, acquiesced in the dominion of their masters, and 
were gradually incorporated in that mighty empire.” — The 
Romans were succeeded by the Saxons, a rude and ferocious 
people, who were equally successful in maintaining their 
authority. The Saxons were succeeded by the Danes, and 
these by the Normans. The Ancient Britons never regained 
their independence. In fact, where shall we find in the page 
of history one example of a rude people permanently con- 
quered by a brave and more civilized race than themselves, 
regaining their liberty and indejiendeiice, and expelling their 
conquerors ? Another race of foreign conquerors may supplant 
us in India; l>ut we have nothing whatever to fear from its 
native inhabitants. The people of the East are, and have been 
in all ages, more passive and pusillanimous tlian the people 
of the West. The dark-coloured races are more passive than 
any of the fairer races of men. The Roman dominion over the 
more manly and freer nations of the West scarcely lasted six 
hundred years ; over the timid and subservient nations of the 
East it lasted one thousand years longer : — such a prospect 
as this ought to satisfy our thirst for oriental dominion. 

The first argument of the monopolists against permitting 
Englishmen to hold lands in India, and to settle in the country, 
is the imagined risk which would arise fiom it, of imposing 
upon the facility and simplicity of the natives, and hence, by 
fraud or violence, dispossessing them of their lands, reducing 
them to the condition of helots, or exterminating them as if 
they had been North American savages. Such an event has 
never occurred in the world, in any period of the history of 
mankind, unless in a very few insulated cases of the most bar- 
barous conquerors, in the rudest ages, and yet, to serve an in- 
terested pui||bse, it is now imagined to be quite possible 
of Englishmen, and in the nineteenth century. 

H 
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The only spots within our immense dominions, in which 
Englishmen are permitted to hold lauds, are the towns of 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Prince of Wales’s Island, Singa- 
pore, and Malacca. There they hold lands generally on tint 
same conditfons, and under the same laws^with the natives. 
These (and the}^ are so many little Tiidmors amidst a vast 
desert of despotic misrule and insecurity) are the only spots 
in which English capital can be irnested in the soil ; whereas, 
native capital has the range of some 600,000 square miles. It 
might be expected, then, that under these circumstances Eu- 
ropeans would be the holders of the greater portion of the 
landed property in such settlements : the very reverse is the 
case. I'he Indians are tlie holders of all the native ljuildings 
in Calcutta, of all the public markets, and of the majority of 
the houses built by or for Europeans. I'liis is still more 
remarkably the case at Madras. At Bombay the greater por- 
tion of the landed property of the island is owne<l by the 
Persees. At Prince ol‘ Wales’s Island, Malacca, and Singapore, 
the Chinese, and natives of Alalabar, share at least equally 
with Europeans in the j)roperiy of the soil. 

The limited and partial experiments made elsewhere, show, 
in a manner the most indisputable, tluit wherever Europeans 
have established theniselv(?s, their preNence lias not only not 
alienated the aifections of the native inhabitants, but been 
productive of uniningled good.*^ [n the single article of 
indigo, their skill has created a property to the yearly value 
of two millions sterling, an e/tectual addition to the real 
wealth end resources of the country, greater than it can 
rationally be proved, the East India Company has produced 
in two whole centuries. "J'he introduction of the indigo 
culture into a district is notoriously the precursor of order, 
tranquillity, and satisfaction : wealth is diffused through it ; 
and the public burdens, levied before with difficulty, and 
often only with tlie aid of a military force, are punctually 

• Bishop Heber, with liis usual good sense and freedom from those 
local prejudices, so apt to bewilder the judgment of other Indian obser- 
vers, insists upon the necessity of encouraging instead of forbidding the 
purchase of lands by the English.” On the desirableness of this last 
measure, as the most probable means of improving the country, and 
attaching the peasantry to our Government, says be, “ I find, in Calcutta, 
little difference of opinion.” — Heber^$ Journaly vol, ii, p. 306 . 
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discharged. Even the advocates of the system of restriction 
are obliged to confess this beneficial result. We have not 
time for much quotation, and tlierefore we shall content our- 
selves with one strong case. Mr. St. George Tucker, a 
Director of the East India Company, formerly a (?ommissioner 
of Land Revenue in Bengal, and principal Secretary in the 
same department, tells us, in nearly as many words, when 
de.scribing the necessary inequality of assessment to the land- 
tax, that in a particular estate the introduction of the culti- 
vation of indigo alone will be sufficient ** to double the value 
of the produce.’" A country, of which the produce of the 
soil is doubled by the introduction of a single article of culti- 
vation and manufacture, cannot, it ought rationally to be sup- 
posed, be much injured in any other way by those who confer 
such a boon upon it. 

In whatever part of India Europeans have resided longest, 
and in greatest numbers, there we are sure to find the best 
understanding subsisting between them and the Indians, and 
surely this is what common sense would teach us to expect. 
There is one remarkable example of this, exclusive of that of 
the great commercial towns, which may be worth quoting. 
The cultivation of indigo has been longest, most extensively 
and most successfully conducted in the district of Tirhoot, a 
portion of the province of Bahar. Here are to be found the 
most numerous and wealthy English planters, and the cor- 
diality which subsists between them and the Indians is so 
remarkable as to be held up as a model, even by the servants 
of the East India Company themselves, though incapable 
of assigning the true cause for it. 

The British settlers in the provinces, notwithstanding the 
unquestionable and substantial benefits which they have con- 
ferred upon the country, became during the parliamentary in- 
vestigation, in 1813, the subject of indiscriminate invective on 
the part of the East India Company and its advocates. The 
‘^?ivil wars of the indigo planters,” as they were called, were 
spoken of as things calculated lo subvert an empire ! It 
is remarkable that the whole of the disputes in question, — 
disputes enormously exaggerated, have all had their origin in 
the restrictions imposed by the East India Company itself, or 
in laws wljich tliey are incapable of executing. As we hav® 
already said, a British settler can neither buy land nor take 
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a moitgage upon it. As to the state of law and police, beyond 
the limited jurisdictions of the King’s Courts, the following is 
no exaggerated picture of it. Justice is there administered by 
one hundred and fifty unprofessional Europeans, — in this 
number being included judges as well as magistrates, assistants 
as well as chiefs, judges of appellate as well as of primary juris- 
dictions. Limiting the jurisdiction of these persons to 500,000 
square miles, and to 75,000,000 inhabitants, it follows that 
each of the above unprofessional Europeans must administer 
justice and maintain police over an area of 3,266 square miles, 
and over half a million of people, ignorant of the locality of 
five square miles of the area in question, not acquainted with 
fifty persons out of the 500,000, and having at best, as the 
natural and inevitable consequence of their being strangers, 
hut a sorry acquaintance with the language, manners, or 
usuages of any one man amongst so vast a multitude. It is 
no wonder that a King’s Chief Justice in Bengal, in writing to 
a Minister of state upon this subject, should exclaim, “You 
may rely on it, and I hope the truth may not be learned in a 
more unpleasant manner, that the present system cannot go 
on.”^ 

The principal quarrels whicli the indigo planters have had 
with the natives, (and they have had them just as often with 
each other,) are disputes respecting boundaries, the most fre- 
quent of all others in India, and which are, indeed, inseparable 
from such a slate of the law as jirevails in the British provinces. 
“ The commitments for breaches of the peace,” says the fifth 
report of the J louse of Commons, “ arising from boundary 
disputes, and other contests concerning landed property, are 
ascribed to the great though unavoidable arrear of untried 
cases, standing in some of the courts ; since, by necessarily 
protracting for years the decision of suits, it frequently drives 
the suitors to despair, and induces them to run the risk of 
taking justice into their own hands, by seizing the object in 
dispute, rather than to await the tardy issue of a process which 
threatened to exceed the probable duration of their own lives.” 
Matters have by no means improved since this passage was 
written. In 1H15 it appears that the decision of a suit in the 
Supreme Court of Appeal required three years and three. 
fnonths ; in the provincial courts of appeal, three years; and 

r^irf Justice East's bettertf^ the F^arl of. LiverpooL 



in the provincial courts of first instance, seven and thirty 
months.* Is it to be wondered at, that in a country where 
justice is nearly unattainable, the strong should be disposed 
to take advantage of the weak; or that when men aie for the 
most part left to themselves, opposed to all the arts of craft 
and chicanery, they should occasionally commit acts of 
violence ? There is no magic in the name of an indigo 
planter that he should be able to escape from the difficulties 
which the very state of the law itself imposes upon him. 
Reform, then, would be more becoming than invective in those 
who object to his conduct. Even the excellent and learned 
Bishop Ileber, the author of the most interesting, po])u]ar, in- 
structive, and, therefore, useful book ever written on India, 
joins in the unmeaning clamour raised by the friends of ex- 
clusion against the indigo planters ; he states, in plain terms, 
that this enter])rising class of English sojourners has done 
much towards disgusting the natives of India with the British 
character. This, to be sure, is but a casual ex2)rcsssioii in a 
private letter to a friend ; and as no such opinion is contained 
in his journal, it is probable that it was not his deliberate con- 
viction, formed on a more mature consideration of the subject. 
We have, in fact, carefully perused the journal and the lettei-s, 
and cannot discover that the Bishop ever held any intercourse 
with an indigo planter, or with any native oj)]n’essed by an 
indigo planter. On the contrary, his Lordship almost inva- 
riably partook of the hospitality of, and received his information 
from, the high jjrivileged servants of the East India Company, 
men opposed to the planters by habits, interests, and preju- 
dices. His Lordship ought to have done, in this case, as lie 
has done in almost every other, exercised his own better judg- 
ment, and not have given the sanction of his high authority to 
a calumny without a tittle of evidence. It is pleasing, indeed, 
to reflect that the Bishop has refuted himself in a passage in 
another letter, at least as authentic as the first, where he informs, 
as we have already stated, that the purchase of lands by the 
English, instead of being forbidden, ought to be encouraged, 
as the most probable means of improving the country, and 
attaching the peasantry to the Government.f 

♦ Judicial Selections, vol iv. p. 20. 

f The following is the Bishop’s own account of the state of law, and 
ftf the manners and character of those to whom the planter is exposed 
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Except when the laws are bad, or badly administered, and 
a country consequently reduced to a state of anarchy, the stronj^ 
cannot dispossess the weak. If the laws be tolerably adminis- 
tered in India, Englishmen cannot possess themselves of the 
lands of the Hindoos, except by giving a valuable consideration 
for them. Unquestionably the Hindoos will not part with them, 
except for such consideration, for they are a parsimonious peo- 
ple, and in all affairs of property a careful and acute people. 
If an Englishman give a just equivalent for the real property of 
a Hindoo, it is not necessary to say that this is an accommoda- 
tion and an advantage to the Hindoo, and not a matter of 
injustice or of oppression. The Hindoo proprietor may have 
more land than capital; he may be involved in pecuniary 
difficulty like the proprietors of other countries. By selling a 
portion of his estate, he may not only improve the remainder, 
but relieve himself from his difficulties. To deny him access, 
therefore, to the best market for his land, is not only no pro- 
tection, but a positive injury, as w^ell to himself as to the whole 
society to which he belongs. 

What would the landed gentlemen of England say of a 
law which prohibited the wealthy capitalists of London, of 
Liverpool, of Glasgow, and of Bristol from becoming purchasers 
of the estates, which they were anxious to dispose of? Would 
they deem such a law a protection to their property ; or rather 
would they not reprobate it in an act of deliberate spoliation ? 
What would be thought of a law, made for the protection of 
the Irish, which prohibited English capital from being invested 
in the sod of Ireland, and made it a misdemeanour for an 
Englishman to be found in that country without a license from 

without laws : — ‘‘ The greatest evil of the land here, as elsewhere in 
India, is the system of the Adowlut Courts, — their elaborate and intri- 
cate machinery, — their intolerant and expensive delays, and the severity 
of their debtor and creditor laws.'' Vol. 2, page 145. — “ They are decid 
edly, by nature, a mild, pleasing, and intelligent race j sober, parsimo 
nioiis, and, where an object is held out to tliem, most industrious and 
persevering. But the magistrates and lawyers all agree, that in no 
country are lying and peijury so common, and so little regarded. Not- 
withstanding the apparent mildness of their manners, the criminal 
calendar is generally as full as in Ireland, with gang-robberies, setting 
fire to buildings, stacks, &c. &c.i and the number of cJiildren who are 
decoyed aside, and murdered for the sake of their ornaments, Lord Am- 
herst assures me is dreadful,*' — Ibid, page 306. 



a Secretary of State ? Tlie same general principles which are 
applicable to Ireland, are equally applicable to India. There 
may be trifling differences in the modes of their application, 
but these will be found trivial and unimportant. Human 
nature is pretty much the same in all ages and climates. What 
is fundainentall}^ true of it under a fair complexion, is equally 
so under a brown or a black one. It cannot be transmuted to 
serve the interested purposes of patronage or party. When 
we legislate for the Hindoos, in short, we legislate for men, and 
not for creatures of a clouded and egoistical imagination. 

It would be in vain to attempt t(* trace all the evil conse- 
quences which arise out of this prohibition of Englishmen, to 
invest their property in the soil ; but there is one of a very 
striking and comprehensive character to which we shall allude. 
The interest of money in the commercial towns, where English 
law exists, is, certainly in no case, above one half of what it is 
in the provinces, where the enactment and execution of the 
law is left to the East India Company. This, however, is not 
all ; Britisli subjects, beyond the limits of the towns in ques- 
tion, being prohibited from investing their capital in the soil, 
can receive no security upon lands, or tenements, and the lands 
and tenements of the protected towns are far too small in 
value to afford security for any considerable portion of the 
available capital of India. The effects of this are striking and 
monstrous. There is no lending of money on the security ol‘ 
real property, and the public funds necessarily become the 
only certain investment. While the profits of stock are much 
larger in India than in England, the local government in India 
is, notwithstanding, always enabled to raise money at an interest 
very little higher than the Government of the Crown in Eng- 
land, at a moment that private merchants, even of the highest 
credit, will have to pay half as much more, and often double as 
much. During the Bunnese war the East India Company bor- 
rowed money at five per cent., while the most respectable mer- 
chants and agents of Calcutta were paying ten. The East India 
Company, in short, as here exhibited, has taken advantage of 
its own wrong. It commands the money market by a law of 
its own enacting, an obvious encouragement to wasteful and 
profligate expenditure. The capital, which would naturally go 
to improve the agriculture and commerce of the country, is 
thus unjustifiably drawn off to the public treasury. 
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The second allegation of the East India Company is, that 
if Englishmen were permitted to mix indiscriminately with the 
Indians, their offences against native usages would produce 
dangerous insurrections and rebellions, which would place our 
very dominion in jeopardy. This proposition, it should be 
recollected, is at direct variance with the last, and, therefore, 
if true, would prove too much. In the first case, the Hindoos 
are represented as so timid and obsequious, that they will 
submit to be turned out of their possessions without resistance ; 
in tlie last, they are imagined to be so sensitive, so irascible, 
so pugnacious, so form^able, that they will brook no insult ; 
they w ill rise in rebellion if the first settlers do not understand 
their languages and peculiar usages, — kick us, as it w ere, out of 
Hindostan for sheer ignorance. Both assertions imply a fla- 
grant misunderstanding of the character of the Hindoos, — of 
their well known history for many centuries* The Hindoos 
are a prudent, a discreet, a money-making rate;* they will 
endure a great deal for money’s sake ; they will oppose violence 
by an appeal to law, if they have laws to appeal to ; and if 
they have not, no European will be a match for them, with 
those weapons of fraud and chicanery, wdiich the necessity and 
practice of ages have taught them to wield most dexterously. 
There w ill, in short, he more need to protect Euroj)oans against 
them, than them against Europeans. This has, in fact, been 
found to be more or less the case, wherever the two races have 
come into collision or competition, without adequate law\s for 
the protection of person and property, an occurrence but too 
frequent. 

The danger to the stability of our empire from tlic indis- 
criminate resort of Europeans was one of the points most per- 

* The parsimonious character of the Hindoos, and the facility, not- 
withstanding the pretended allegations of the East India Company to 
the contrary, with which they accommodate themselves to the manners of 
strangers, are strongly exemplified in the little colonies which they have 
established in Ava, Siam, the Malay Peninsula, Java, and other islands 
of the Eastern Archipelago, but still more strikingly in those which they 
have formed in Asiatic Russia. Maltc-brun, on the authority of a Ger- 
man traveller, gives the following account of the manners of the Hindoos 
at Astrakhan *. “ Leur principal metier est Tusure. Les Tartares, livres 
an petit commerce, sont toujours debitcurs des indiens, au point de leur 
remettre en gage et en usufruit Icurs propres femmes ; de ce commerce 
descendent les Tartares Achrichanski.’* — FrvHs dp la Geographie Univer- 
— T. vi. 



’it veriii^ly ial)uurt*tl by tbc l^lasl liulia C oiiipaiiy in 
.sit>ij.s wiiich k*tl to tlu‘ ronevvaJ of l.lu'ii Iasi ( 'luirler. j^eiahiiL' 
tjn<‘s1ioiis to this okect wv.vc constantly ])ut to the cloud of 
witnesses which they brou^^ht lo the bar of the House of 
inons, — to tlie same witnesses wlio confidently pvtalicted tht' 
total impossibility of extending free trade, and wiio insisted 
tlial the Indians could consuim; nothing; wbicli we produced, 
and produce little wdiich we required. 'Die answers ueit^ 
alway s })roinpt, and the assertion broad and unqualified, that 
llu‘re was th<‘ utmost danger to be apprehended from ifie resort 
of' Hnglishrncn. The kind of offences against native usages, 
uhich, it was alleged by the C’oinpany anrl its frientls, might 
tend to endanger our Indian empire, it is not very easy to 
render a distinct account of, because the cliarges in tlieir very 
nature were as vague as they were silly and unfounded. The 
fbl lowing is hardly a parody; — Englishmen might perhaps 
shoot peacocks ; ihiy might not step aside to save the life of a 
j)ismire; they might plague monkey's, or treat cows with less 
reverencr^ tlian horses; peradventure they might even slay kine 
to indulge a national propensity ! When challenged to adduce 
e‘\amples of violations of native usages, such as could lead any 
rational being to imagine might be })roductiv<^ of insurrection 
or rebellion, t)f course not one case capable of l)earing the. 
sligiitest examination could be brought forward. One of the 
most intelligent witnesses adduced the case of an European 
suttler as one very much in point. He, the witness, had, in 
the exercise of his public duty, given the said suttler 2 >ermis 
sion to live in the unoccupied house of' an absent native ; the 
native returned, and the suttler refused to quit the house at 
liis requisition, and without the specific authority of the person 
from whom he derived his permission, which appeared reason- 
able enough on the part of the suttler. It turned out that the 
suttler in question, how^ever heinous his offence, was not a 
Ihitish-born subject, but a Dane; one, in short, <>f the most 
orderly creatures of the European race \ Had he been an 
Engdishman,” continued the witness in his evidence, he would 
most probably have kicked out the owner for presuming to 
molest an Knglishman in his castle, and it would have required 
a suit at law to eject him Here was evidence on which to 
legislate for an empin^ ! 

Another witness, an ofticer <>f high rank, and of some forty 

1 
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years^ experit^iu.e, having been challenged U) produce an ex 
iiniple of the evil consequences of the settlement of Europeans 
in India, upon which he had expatiated in general terms, 
adduced tlie case of two Europeans who lost tlieir lives for 
hav ing offended the prejudices of certain Brahmins by sliooting 
a monkey. I’he Braliinius pelted them with stones. To effect 
their escape, they made an attempt to swim the river Jumna 
on horseback, and in that attempt were drowned. Here it 
turned out that the offenders were not merchants or agricul- 
turalists. but servant.s of the East India Company, a couple of 
eoriiets ol dragoons. The reader may imagine, that a people 
who take violent umbrage at so venial a peccadillo as the shoot- 
ing of a monkey, must be rather liard to deal with. The case, 
therefore, deserv^es this short explanation : the martyred monkey 
in question was not a wild monkey, as his untravelled fancy 
might suj>pose, but a pet monkey, — one of a herd of pet mon- 
keys belonging to certain learned IVahmins at the celebrated 
seminary of Mattnra, and daily fed from the hands of these 
clerical worthies. There is not an admirer of pet monkeys in 
England, lay or clerical, who w^ould not have ])eeu equally 
indignant upon a like oc casion. 

J'he prejudices of the Hindoos, on the point just alluded to, 
have been mightily exaggerated. It is true they believe 
that the soul of a drunken grandsire may he embodied in a 
iiog; of a wise one in that c»f an elephant; or of a pious one in 
that of a bull. They do give ci’cdence to such fooleries, and to 
various others; and the3^ have, t onsecjuently, a kind of disin- 
clination, kut not a very violent repugnance, to 1)0 acet^ssary to 
the death of sucli possible progenitors ; but this is all, and 
they certainly do not, as some have supposed, ac^tually worship 
any description of animals. It is notorious, that cattle and all 
other animals are slaughtered in thousands, in all the prin- 
cipal towns, long resorted to by strangers ; the Hindoos not 
only not taking offence, l)ut often, as owners of markets, as 
merchants, and as shopkeepers, deriving c‘molument from such 
proceeding.'^ 


* I had always heard, and fully believed till I came to India, that 
it was a grievous crime, in the opinion of the Brahmins, to eat the flesh, 
or shed the blood of any living creature whatever, i have now, myself, 
K«en Brahmins, of the highest caste, cut off the heads of goats as a sa 
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The belief of ariimxvl worislii.]), on the part of the liindoow, 
however, was, at one time at least, pretty current amoiij; 
Europeans. Wc remember hearing rather a curious example 
of tliis, in as far as regarded an alleged worship of peacocks, 
A British officer, at tlie head of a detachment, entered tiu! 
Mahratta frontier, and, laudably resolving to respect the j^rt'- 
judices of the natives on this head, gave the following sample 
of his acquaintance with Hindoo mythology, in an order ot' the 
day : — “ Peacocks being the gods of this country, no one to pre- 
sume to shoot them on any account whatsoever.’' Now, the real 
history of' this sup])osed peacock-worship was as follows: — There 
are few or no wild peacocks in the northern parts of' India, 
but a great many domestic ones, the common property of th<! 
villages, roosting on tlie tops of the houses, nesting in the 
neighbouring groves, and feeding in the corn-fields belonging 
to the peasantry. In short, they are pretty much in the same 
state, but a good deal tamer, than the pheasants of a preserve 
in this country. The above good-natured officer was right in 
his. conduct, but wrong in the motive. A French general, in- 
vading this country, and desirous of conciliating a very in- 
fluential and respectiible class of the inhabitants, might jiist as 
reasonably have issued such an order as this to his army : — 
Pheasants and partridge.s being the gods of the country 
gentlemen of England, no one to shoot them on any pretence 
whatsoever.” 

The two cases above alluded to were the only examples of 
the evil consequences of settlement and colonization brought 
forward by the East India Company during a discussion of 
three years’ continuance. In reference to them, Mr. Courtenay, 
then Secretary to the Board of Control, stated, in his place in 
Parliament, that the examples adduced amounted to .such 
twaddle as could not be listened to with common patience. 
Even the late Lord Liondonderry acknowledged that the idea 

crifu'c to Doorga^ and I know, from the testimony of Brahmins, as well 
as from other sources, that not only hecatombs of animals are often 
oficred in this manner as a most meritorions act, (a Raja, about twentv 
five years back, oflered sixty thousand in one fortnight,) but that an\ 
person, Brahmins not excejitod, eats readily of the flesh ot whatevn has 
been offered up to one of their divinities, while annmg almost all the 
other castes, mutton, pork, venison, fish, (any thing but hei f and (owls.; 
are consumed as readily as \n Eurf>pp .’'— .fnvnrnl rol. ii p 
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o{ colonization in (ndia, witli all its attendant dangers, were .7- 
pure ( hinieni.* 

W 1 k), it may asked, are most hkely to odbnd the preju 
dices of the natives of India:* — th<‘ flights of raw aspirants for 
place and power poured annually by the East India C’onijiany 
into India, — persons vested with the name or authority of Go- 
\ eminent ; or merchants and traders, who have no connexion 
wliatever with it, who are even publicly denounced by it as 
intruders, and whose snceess, safely, and comfort, must there 
fore depend upon prudence, forbearance, and conciliation 
Wo pronounce, from lon^ experience, that for one trader who 
violates the prejudii es or usa<^es of the natives, there will be 
found twenty civil and military emphyts who will do so; but 
by whaleviT party such offences are ^iven, they an* but trivial, 
ind of \ery little moment. As the settlers and colonists iri- 
f rease, thr number ol' such offences must diminish, because in- 
formation on both sides will have improved. After the first 
few months — even in the most desperate cases, after th(^ first 
few years — no I^luropean offends native prejudices, nor do the 
natives offend his : a very limited period, indeed, is sufliiuenl 
to reconcih' tlu'm to each other. If this be tlu' cas(' with th<’ 
ori^-inal settlers, where i^ to he the dan^uw from their posterity, 
hr>rn and hrod in tlie criuntry ’* 

It is beyond all doubt, that the present system oi 
India is ilistinetly chargeable with all the vices and incon- 
voniem I's which are so liberally ascribed to settlement or colo- 
nization, I'he very essence of that system is to briii^ into 
pi'rfx'tual elision wath the Indians a perennial stream of 
youthful strani^ers at the most indiscreet and imprudent at2^e,— 
these st,ran<»;ers, too, tax-<jatherers or task-masters. Surelv 
li liman in^^enuity could not have diwised a morti cflbctual 
method ot keepino a people j^overninc^ and a peo])l(‘ governed 
in a condition ot' more real alienation and estran^i'inent from 
each other than this contrivance, — a contrivance which, al- 
thouj^h the creature of accident, and the offspriri}^ of the fals<‘ 
a.ud foolisli tlieory of an i;;'norant a^c, is dec lared by its friends 
to he th(‘ very perfection of' human wisdom ; a plan, in short, 
devis*'d, as if ii wcae liy naturi' herself, for rendering; one bun- 
b d imilem- oCthc human r;u c nintiially useful to (‘ach other, 
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•ind fi;i|)[iv coult^nted in all their relations. Under thiP 

land<*d system tin', p^overnt'cl rarely see the i^overninp: parly 
before thi' a^e of Id or IH. Ff the jjjoverninj; party be ^ood for 
any thinp^, they sehloni see them beyond five and forty. By 
the ri;^'id princijiles of this anti-social system the conquerors 
and the conquered oug^ht ri(jt to see each other's infancy or 
childhood, or early youth, or old a*jfe, or even the whole ma- 
turity of each otliei'^s manhood. Englishmen, by this system, 
are never to be naturalizetl in India. They are never to aj) 
pear to the Hindoos in the relation of fellow-countrymen. 
The parties, in short, are to have no mutual interests, no 
mutual sympathies, no opportunity of knowing or being known 
to each other. 

Those [)ortions of our dominions in India in which the 
greatest nuinlier of Imropean settlers exist, are invariably 
loLuid to be the most orderly, tranquil, wealthy, and prosperous. 
Tbos(‘ in which they are carefully excluded arii not only the 
poorest, hut the most subject to insurrection. The acts of the 
(iovernment and of its servants have oi'casioned a good many 
tumults, a good many insurrections, and a good many military 
mutinies, but, tlie advocates of restriction have never venture.d 
to assert that a private mercliaiit, or a private tj'iuler, lias been 
im])licated in any act of public disorder. The mutiny and 
massacre at Vellore wen*, produced by the impertinent and ill- 
judged interference of the public officers of (jovernment with 
the dress and pay of the troops. The tumult at J^jenares was 
produced hy an attempt to impose an unpopular tax. The 
nior(‘ serious insurrection in Rohilcund was produced liy the 
r^ame cause. The mutiny of the native troops ;it Barrack pore, 
and tlie massacre which followed it, wore notoriously occasioned 
by the (; ovri’iiinent or its officers refusing to listen to some 
palpable, iuid afterwards acknowledged and redressed, griev- 
ances. No j^rivate individual, black or white, had any shan^ 
in the transaction. The general rising of the j)rovince of Cut- 
tack, whicli t<3ok the Calcutta authorities by surprise, was pro- 
duc(*d by the misconduct of a public oflicer. There was not a 
merchant or trader in this extensive but p(x>r province at 
whose door the blame miglit be laid. But these are light and 
modern instances. The. further we go hack in the history of 
our connexion with Itulia, the more flagrant an* tlie examples 
Avhieb \\ ill occur to us. In jirojmrtion as we find the charac- 



ter of merchant and sovereign united in the Indian governiiient, 
— in proportion as the private adventurers are few in number, 
and os trade and government are, exclusively, or sdmost ex^ 
clusively, in the hands of the Company, examples of oppression 
and rebellion become more numenms and more notorious- W e 
quote one or two strong and incontestible cases. In the 
year 1781, the rash, arbitrary, and unjustifiable conduct of 
Warren Hastings, in offering an unprovoked insult to native 
prejudices and native feelings, threw the great and populous 
province of Benares into a slate of general insurrection, which 
nothing could quell but a large army. This was the much- 
admired Governor of the East India Ck)mj)any, a man of un- 
doubU'd talent, versed in the languages, manners, and institu- 
tions of the natives of India, and w^ho was brought up in 1813, 
before the House of Commons, to give evidence, touching the 
impossibility of extending the commercial intercoui'se of Cheat 
Britain with India, the danger of violating native usages, the 
excellence of the existing order of things, and other matters 
e({ually true and edifying. Now, had the said Warren Has- 
tings been a mercluuit, or an indigo planter, in all human 
probability he would not have touched a hair of tlie Rajah 
C’heit Singh’s head ; certaiidy he would not have wantoidy 
arrested his person, and, by this flagrant insult to the prejudices 
of his subjects, brought on a formidable insurrection. To be 
guilty of such indiscretion, it was necessary to be duly clothed 
with authoi'ity ! 

Tlie noted examples, however, of the misconduct of tlie 
CoiTq)any\s servants, and of the evils arising out of the union 
oi ti’ade and j)ower, are those which took place immediat(‘ly 
after tlje victories which led to our eventual sovereignty in 
India. In Bengal, not only the Company, but the 0)mpaiiy’s 
servants, claimed an exemption of duties on tratle for them- 
selves, but insisted upon an infliction of duties upon all others.* 
This necessarily threw a complete monopoly of the whole trah ^ 

* His patience (the Nabob’s) was nearly cximusted ; he now, there 
fore, executed liis resolutioa of abandoning all duties ou the transit of 
goods, and laid the interior trade of his country perfectly open. The 
conduct of the Company’s servants, upon this occasion, furnishes one of 
the most remarkable instances upur^ record of ihe power of interest to 
extinguish all sense of justice, and even of shame. They had hitherto 
insisted, contrary to all right and all precedent, that the government of 
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of the country into their hands; the native inhabitants were 
dt‘[)riveci of their commerce, and the prince of his revenues. 
Anarchy, wars, and revolutions of nine years' continuance, were 
the consequence. The Court of Directors, it is true, uchnow- 
h‘dj:;ed that the disorders in question were produced by the 
misconduct of their servants : they disapproved of that conduct, 
and forbade the private trade ; but they had no sooner pos- 
sessed themselves of the sovereignty of the country, than they 
seized upon salt, the principal branch of it, as an article of 
monopoly for tlieir own benefit, and salt is at tlie })rescnt mo- 
ment vended to the fndian c^msumer at about four times tlie 
price which it cost in the period of anarchy just alluded to ! 

In the discussions of ltSl3, the East India Company was 
not satisfied with a mere denunciation of the g-eneral principle 
of the free settlement of Englishmen in India ; they declared 
that tire bare circumstance of a partial opening of the trade 
must produce sucli an inundation of true-born Englishmen as 
would sap the foundation, and finally* overthrow the wdiolc 
fabric of oiir Indian empire. The experience of the last four- 
teen years has not verified this ominous jrrognostication. The 
wlioh^ number of European settlers in Bengal, unconnected 
with tlie public service, is about two thousand seven liundred, 
and this, let it be observed, inclade.s foreigners as well as 
British-born subjects; in 1813 it was one thousand six hiin- 
<lred. At the other presidencies, the whole accession, certainly, 
lias not amounted to two hundred persons. The inundation, 
therefore, wdiich was immediately to sap the foundations, and 
finally to overthrow the vast fabric of our empire, has amounted, 
in fourteen years, only to about one thousand three hundred 
fiersons, all employed in the peaceful pursuits of industry, 
without an hour’s leisure for politics or squabbling ! 

The advocates of restriction have further urged that free 
settlement would especially give rise to a dangerous influx of* 
needy and profligate adventurers. How are needy and profli- 
gate adventurers to pay for a passage across half the globe P 
Do needy and profligate adv'enturers undertake a voyage of 

the country should exempt their goods from duty. They now insisted 
that it should impose dutie.s upon the goods of all ojhcr traders ; and 
accused it as guilty of a breach of peace toward the English nation be- 
cause it proposed to remit them .” — MiWs History of British Indm^ vol. ii. 
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Miuiliir ♦!Xj>eusL‘ to New South VViiles, wliere room and climate 
are moi<‘ suitabh*. aiul the distance not much f^realer ’ Needy 
and protli^ate adventurers to the latter country w ith the 
assistance of the State; they could only find their w.'iy to 
India witli similar a.ssistanee, which it is to he IiojxmI tin* Stnte 
will never ^rant. In fact, the existinj^ restrictions are answer 
able for any disproportion of exceptionable persons which may 
now exist in the European population of India ; and, after all, 
tlie number is very trifling.* Men of cliaracter in j^-eneral ar<.‘ 
unwillin*^ to infrin^-e the existirij^ laws, bad as they are; men 
of indifferent character infrinj::^e them without scruple ; and the 
worst class of Euro])eans in India are, in fjict, runaways from 
the East India Company’s own ships, notorious amon<^ Britisli 
sliippin^^ for tlie badness of their crews, — men who, hut for 
this channel, (jould never find their way to India at all, or who, 
if they did, would, in a free intercourse, constitute hut a tritlinj;- 
fraction of the whole. In reality, from the very nature of 
thini:;’s, tlie free adveftturers to India would of necessity he 
compos'cd of the most respectable emigrants that ever <|uitted 
one shore for another. The length of the voyage — tin* stat(' of 
society in India — the character of the climate, w^ould imw italdy 
pretdude tlie resort of such emigrants as were not possessed oi 
wliat India stands so egregiously in need of — cajiital — tahait 
— acquirement — integrity, and enterprise. For vice and 
profligacy the Indians have no demand ; the market is already 
stocked ! 

The account now given is amply corroborated by an oflieial 
statement nade in the House of Commons during the last 
Session of' Parliament, on the presentation of certain petitions 
from the; inhabitants of Calcutta. f It app(;ared from this, 
that in a period of eleven years, or from the opening of tin; 
trade in 1814, dowui to 1820, the total number of persons, im 

* The English part of the population (of all India) is perhaps as 
respectable a community as any in the universe .” — Sir J. Malcolm. The 
worthy author, after this compliment to his countrymen in India, having 
another purpose to serve, which it is not our present object to touch 
upon, proceeds to draw a subtile, bat truly ineoinprohcnsibic distinction 
between “ a public ” and a community,” 

I Speech of tlie llit>,ht Hon. Chas. W. Wyini in bis place ui i’arhu 
iDentj June )H2s 



vvoiueii, aixl childmi, ulio bad applied iV>r Uave 
to |)ro( tvd to India,, amounted only to 9415, and that oT tliese 
were rid'used permission. It tlie wliole applications^ tlien, 
fuid been complied with, the overthrowers of oui Indian cm])ire 
-the invaders who were to subvert the flominion of tlie suc- 
cessors of tlie Mogul, with their standing army of 300,000 
men, — ^ would have ainonnled to about 8o per annum, (mis 
ehievous women and tdiildren inclLi<le<.l !) But as the wisdom 
and prudence of the Directors of the East India Company 
avcrOaJ a portion ot* the danger, the invaders in (pu'stion 
amourit(‘d only to 71 and a fraction. 4'he Directors, it s(*ems, 
had refused jiermission to two hundred persons, but, in forty- 
one cases, their judgment, in tins imjiortant matter, was over- 
ruled by tlui Board of Control. Of the one imndred and fifty- 
nine persons who receivial no satisfaction, some were refused 
because they were servants, and might inbnfer^* with ball' 
castes; some because they were intended as eh rks to m»3rcantilc 
houses, and might displace the same hallh*astes; and some 
because they could not satisfy an East India Director, that 
tb(‘y could live in India without bis assistance. With resjiect 
to the first class of pia’sons, it is enough to say, that ball-castes 
are never emjiloyed as servants in India, and tlierefbre the 
ground of objection is invalid. With iVMpe.rt to th(* secoiul 
class, the meaning of the objection can only be this, that the 
llast India Company’s regulations having, contrary to all 
justice, incapacitated the children of Europeans, born of native 
mothers, from all t^levaUal and honourable office, the Company 
coolly turns round upon its commercial rival, fixes a minimum 
for their wages as clerks, and saddles the free tradei' with the 
whole charge of maintaining them. With regard to the third 
class of persons ohjccted to, one would supj^ose that a man 
who can affiord to take the trouble of dancin<g' attendance at 
the East India House for a license, for a month or two; who 
must canvass for sufficient interest to obtain it; wlio can give 
security to the Company to the extent of live hundred pounds; 
(for this is always taken,) wlio can allord to ])ay €30 sterling 
in fees and stamps for his license ; and who can further afford 
to pay for a four or live months’ passage to India, — may 
safely be left to his own exertions and his own resources, and 
IS not likely to hecome a burthen to the East India Company 
or any one else. The truth is, that the love of a little pa- 



troiuige, ami no aj)prehensioii either ol settlement or coloniza- 
tion, was at the bottom of the refusals. For the first few years 
after the opening of the lice trade, the number of licenses, in 
despite ot the spirit and letter of the act ol Parliament, was 
limited to a \ery few, in order to create or maintain that 
patronage, and it is only very lately, and chielly since the 
parliamentary investigation in 1820 , that they have been 
granted with comparatively less difficulty. This country is 
overflowing with cajutal, and, above all, with an unemployed 
population, and the Governimmt of tlie country acknowledges 
the fact, legislates for it, and even advances large sums of 
money to encourage emigration. I'iie East India Company 
is actuated by different motives, and steps forward to coun- 
teract the provisions of the Legislature, by exacting fines and 
illegal indentures from the emigrant to aggravate the natural 
difficulties and expenses of a passage over half the globe ! 

The next objection to the settlement of Englishmen in 
India is, that if this wcu'e to take place, the native inhabitants 
would be exterminated, and the colonists, in due course, de- 
clare their independence of the mother country, after the 
example of America. This most chimerical and ahsuid posi- 
tion hardly deserves an inquiry, or a serious answer ; hut in 
case there should he any one, unknown to us, silly enough to 
give it credence, we shall condescend to tlie trouble of refuting 
it. The first thing which must occur to every rational being is, 
that there is not one point of similitude in the pretended 
parallel between India and America. Colonization in India, 
in tbe strict meaning of the term, is impossible, without the 
extermination, or the very next thing to it, of above one hun- 
dred millions of human beings: we might as reasonably talk 
of colonizing Ireland, and exterminating the Irish ! 

Now, with respect to the extermination of the Indians, a 
very few words will suffice. No agricultural people have ever 
been exterminated, even by the most barbarous conquerors. 
Notwithstanding the badness of the Spanish (government of 
America, and the cruelties first inflicted upon the American 
Indians, modern inquirers are distinctly of opinion that the 
Peruvians and Mexicans are, at the present day, more numer- 
ous than they were under Atahualpa and Montezuma. Savages 
have been exterminated in a few cases through their own vice.s, 
— througdi the use of ardent spirits^ idleness and its concomi- 
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tants, poverty and starvation. But tlie Hindoos are no 
savages ; tliey are far more rivilized than tlio Mexicans and 
Peruvians ever were ; and as Englishmen of the nineteenth 
century, it is hoped, are not inferior to the Spaniards of the 
sixteenth in hunuinity, there is surely as little ground to expect 
their extermination. 

Anglo- America and India stand as it were in complete con- 
trast and opposition to each other in reference to the (]uestion 
of colonization- America, when colonized, was destitute of 
inhabitants, or very nearly so, and at the moment of emanci- 
pation the wages of day labour were perhaps not less than 
£70 a year- The British territories in India are peopled 
throughout to the extent of one hundred and twelve inhabitants 
to a square mile, and t!u‘ wages of common labour are not 
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above £0 per annum. America, when ripe for independence, 
was peopled by ^)ne race of' free men, having the same insti* 
tutions, manners, religion, language, jind interests: in India 
tliere are ut least thirty tribes or nations, speaking as many 
distinct languages. There are several forms of religion, and 
these again are broken down into sects and castes, the fol- 
lowers of whi(‘]i are full of antipathies towards each other. 
I'he Indian nations, in short, unknown to each other, destitute 
even of a common medium of' communication, have no com- 
mon interests, and, therefore, no common feeling of national 
ind<^pendence.* The notion of their conspiring or combining 
to rid themselves of the dominion of strangers is purely 
chimerical. Who, in fact, in this vast heterogeneous mass, 
are to be deemed the strangers P The Mahrattas are as mu(di 
strangers to the ]>eopIe of Bengal, or to those of tlie Tarnatic, 

^ “ This part of their character, hut in a ruder and wilder form, 
and <lcbased b}' much ulloy of treachery ahd violence, is eousjuciious 
in the smaller and less good looking inhabitants of Kajj>ootana and 
Mahva; while the mountains and woods, wherever ihi v (kiui, sIkov 
speeimens of a race entirely diflerent from all these, and in a siuit o< 
society searecly eleralcd above tlie savages of New Holland or New 
Zealand , and the inhabitants, T am assured, of the Deccan, and of the 
presidencies of Madras and Bombay, aie as diflerent Irorn those which 
1 have s( en, and from each other, as the Fri'm h and I’ortuguese fnun 
the Greeks, German, or Poles j so idle is it to asi iibe iinilormity <d t ha 
racter to the inhabitants of a country so extensive, and sobdividid by s* 
many almost impassaldr mountains and jungles,’’- s JoHivai rn? 
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ris wc avi', *‘11(1, \MtlMrut doubt, \vq^l<l bt* iiiik}i more uinvcb 
conif! ones. 'Jdie Sejks are straii^eis^ to the Mabrattas, and 
either would , submit to the other's barbarous rule far mor<" 
unwiJlinjily than to ours. »Som(‘ tirteen millions of Mahome- 
dans, differing from each other in nation, in sect, and often 
in lan^uatre, are opposed to a Hindoo popnlation of some 
- ^'it^hty-fivc millions — nay, o])posed amf)n;; tliemseh es to each 
other. Where are the materials for unanimity of purpose, for 
( onsj^iraey, or for combination^ in tins most discordant mass 
of human being's '^ 

The Americans, when ripe for independence, were a free, 
hold, manly, energetic, and highly-civilized people. The In- 
dians know not what freedom is: they are, for the most part, 
a timid, often an effeminate, and, as a nation, a h'ehh' raet'. of 
semi-barbarians. In every circumstance, in short, iii which it 
can be possible to institute a comparison, tlie Indians and 
Anglo-Americans are llie very anti])odes of t\ach other. Tlie 
states of society in the two countries are, without, exaggeration, 
more dissimilar than in China and liapbmd. \\ e and others 
eon(|uered the Hindoos, because they were feeble and disunit(‘d. 
They arc now, and they always ha^e been, readily retained in 
subjection, for the same reason that they were easily eonquert'd 
'Hie colonization of India, as may be seen from this state- 
ment, is impracticable; but, although th(‘re may Ik' no room 
for colonization, there is ample room for setthmumt, in a country 
of fertile soil, far more thinly peopled, after all, than any j)ari 
of Kurope‘, and a country, too, without (*apita], knowledge, 
morals, or eut /prise. Mere day-labourers, of course', th(*r(' is, 
generally sp»‘aking, no room for; hut there is am]>le room foi 
skilful meclianies, ft>r agricultural, for commercial, a.n(le\i'n 
tor niamiCacturing caj)italists. 'Hie free settlement of all tlu'se' 
classes, under equal and suitable laws, will prove the only 
means of civilizing and humanizing tlie inhabitants of India. 
Our countrymen, living amongst them, will instruct them in 
arts, in science, and in morals; the wealth and resources of the 
country will be improved ; the Hindoos will rise in the scale of 
civilization, for they have sufficiently evinced that tlu'v possess 
both th(' capacity and inclination to do so. We leave it to tlu' 
abettors of restriction to point out what evils are likely to 
spring from such changes ! 

Wi) have said that thei'e is no room for colonization in India, 



ul lor Kuro])e;iri coloniziilion. 'FlKiiT art'. soDir exct'jjUoh' 
(.0 this rule : India, taking it as a whole, is not a densely, ]>u1 
a tJiiidy peopled eoiintry ; one hundred and twelve inhabitants 
to the stjuare mile, is not such a poj>iilation as a territory oi 
such general fertility and t'xtent ought and might maintain. 
I'he fact is, that many parts of India are over-peopled, otliers 
vei*y thinly peopled, anrl some, indeed, almost destitute ol 
inliabitants. Some fertile tracts in the alluvial plain ol’ the 
Ganges contain four hundred, five hundred, and even six hun- 
dred inhahitarits to tlie scpiare mile, while the table lands arc 
thinly peopled, and the mountains often destitute of ijihabi- 
tants altogether. IVlany of the rich valleys of the great snowy 
range, for example, would, for room, temperature, and salnhrity, 
admit of the settlement of Kuropean colonies. As the climate 
is remarkable for its salubrity, European colonization is here 
gradually admissihh'; we say gradually, because from distance 
and expense, there is, obviously, no other means of introducing 
it. Rven in some of tlu^ warmer parts of India, colonization 
is not impracticable. The first settlers, in such situations, 
oiild naturally consist of capitalists, and the better order of 
inei'banics, wlio, from their habits, would suffer little inconve- 
nit'iice from the climate. Their posterity, even if they de- 
scended to the rank of day labourers, w^oukl be acclimated, and, 
like the Spaniards of the jnire blood, in the torrid plains of 
America, suffer no inconvenience from heat, but in this resjiect 
he on a jierfect equality with the aboriginal inhabitants. Our 
own West India Islands, notwdthstaiiding their beat, the gene 
ral insalubrity of their climate, and • the discouragement to 
colonization offered by slave labour, contain between sixty and 
si'vi'iity tliousand colonists of the European race, the gr(*;itcj' 
number of vvliom are genuine Creoles. In Barbadocs alone, 
according to Edwards, tliere were forty years ago above ir»,{)00 
whites. But even in India, notwit hsUin ding the can; laken lo 
prevent it, we find among the lower orders ol’ iMirojieans, a 
good many cases of genuiiu' Creoles, d'bese uuiy be seen 
serving in the army, side by side, with their Eurojiean com 
rades, and not rlistinguishable from them by any dillerence in 
strength, complexion, or courage. In fact, the races ol men, 
like the spe<ies of many animals, are easily acclimated in 
regions in wliic h they wna’ not born to dwell, and by necessary 
change in inihits and nninnors, arc readily accommodated to 
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t-lieir new sitiialioiiK. 'J'lie colonial history ol every Europf an 
nation, in fact, teacln's us that the physical frame of the 
European race, affords no obstacle to its permanent locution 
in tropical countries,* 

The only thing like colonization which we see passing before 
our eyes in the East, is that of the Chinese, in the thinly 
peopled countries in the neighbourhopd of their own. There 
are about one hundred thousand of them in the Dutch, Spa- 
nish, and Hritish possessions ; and, perhaps, little fewer than a 
million in Siam, and other adjacent countries, lliis, how ever, 
is a very unfavourable experiment ; for, by the laws of China, 
the men cannot be accompanied by their families. Had not 
the emigration of women been forbidden by the laws of China, 
we should, by this time, probably, have seen the half-desert 
countries in question peopled from the swarming inhabitants 
of that emjiire. Unfavourable as are the circumstances under 
which this Chinese emigration takes place, it is instructive to 
remark, that to it we owe more than half the prosperity of all 
the countries in which it has occurred ; such is the efficacy 
of a little infusion of civilization into semi-barbarous commu- 
nities. In the countries in question, . the Chinese colonists 
generally carry on tlieir whole foreign trade. They mine and 
smelt their metals, and they manufacture their whole sugar. 
Jn short, the most ])rominent branches of their industry would 
have no existence but for these useful auxiliaries. , 

With the fullest and freest liberty to settle, the European 
colonists in India will still constitute a prodigious minority. 
To imagine Their revolt, therefore, is noth^pg less than ridicu- 
lous. Hieir security for centuries — as long as they continue 
a distinct race — as long as their faces remain while, and they 
speak the English language — must depend upon the mother 
country. Instead of endangering our dominion, therefore, 

* “ The emigration from the mother eounlry to tins island (liarbadocs) 
was indeed so great during the commotions in England, that in 1(>.30 it 
was computed there were 20,000 wliite men in Barbadoes, half of them 
able to bear arras, and furni.sbing even a regiment of horse to the num- 
ber of 1000. 7'hc case seems to have been, that the Governor granted 
lands to all vvh(» applied, on receiving a gratuity for himself ; and the 
claim of the })ropi’ietor, whether disputed in the Island, or disregarded 
amidst the confusions at home, was at length tacitly relinquished. ♦ * 

The colony, left to its ow n efforts, and enjoying an unlimited freedom of 
trade, flourished beyond example,” — Juh'a)f/s\s History of the West Indies 
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the^ wilJ ])ec:ome its natural, and, tlirou^li then knowledge and 
innuence, its best, its cheapest, and its firmest supports. 
Idle very charge of danger alleged against their free settle- 
ment may, with infinite truth and justice, be urged against 
the system of restricting it. The Hindoos, instead of’ licing a 
people difiicult of management, are, in reality, of all tlie con- 
quered peojile that ever existed, the most easy. Had they 
been otherwise, the barbarians of Persia and Tartary could 
not have held them in easy subjection for seven centuries ; 
nor could the commercial and exclusive government of tlie 
fkist India Company have lasted for a single day. The ad- 
ministration of the East India Company is, in itself a proof 
with how little government — with how imperfect a govern- 
ment, the Hindoos may be kept in subjection. The adminis- 
tration of India, as it is now constituted, disclaims all support 
derived from the influence or public opinion of Englishmen. 
It creates in its own hands enormous and pernicious mono- 
polies ; it refuses to grant, or is incapable of bestowing, an 
adequate administration of justice; it denies to the people all 
share in their ow n government ; it places all power in the 
hands of a small party, or faction, of its own countrymen ; it 
rules the country by an army, chiefly levied from a disfran- 
chised and insulted population ; and, finally, the spirit anti 
tendency of its constitution is, to leave to the precarious guar- 
dianship of about thirty thousand Europeans, the sovereignty 
or tlominion over an empire of one hundred millions of people. 
This is a real trial of the docility of the Hindoos; such a trial 
of men's temper and forbearance as w as never made before in 
any age or climate; a scheme, the object of which must ap- 
pear, to any rational and impartial observer, as little better 
than an experiment to ascertain the extent of the danger and 
jeopardy to which a people, in the w^antonness of selfishness 
and error, may hazard a vast and costly acquisition. 

In the teeth of all history, and of all experience, the Hin- 
doos,, the most docile of mankind, and for a people so uncivi- 
lized, surprisingly addicted to commerce, have been repre- 
sented by the advocates of restriction as a mass of inflammable 
materials, capable of being ignited by simple commercial con- 
tact with the most commercial nation in the universe. Meta- 
plu>r has been resorted to to colour the alleged precariousness 
of our tenure of Indian dominion from such an intercourse. 
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SoiiiethiK^s a sword is held dan«:liiig over our heads; soiuetiuies 
we are sitting on a barrel of f^iiiipowder, an Faiglisli nnaa hanl 
the incendiary. to light it. But of all otliers, llieniost favourite 
ligure of speech upon such occasions consists in r<*p resenting 
all Hindustan as susjiended by a pack-thread, whiili *"the 
touch of chanc€%'" or the indiscretion of a free trader, iniglit 
break, sending our dominion, of course, at once to perdition. 
One strong and indisputable fact will settle this (piestion at 
once in tlie mind of every man of sense. We hold our Indian 
em])ire by the power of the sword. Saving the honour, firm 
ness, jirobity, and intelligence of the national character, our 
civil institutions are valueless, and our administration of justice 
avowedly imperfect and insufficient. They, in fact, afford very 
little support to the army. That army is the smallest in the 
world in pro]>ortion to the population of the country, and it is 
inconceivably small if we consider that it is not a national 
army, maintaining subordination to national laws, but that it is 
the instrument of maintaining authority over a vast and distant 
conquest. The whole Indian army, regulars and militia, does 
not, in round numbers, exceed 300,000 men, and this, let it he 
recollected, is a perpetual war establishment. It is sufficie nt 
to maintain internal tranquillity; it is sufficient to protect us 
from foreign invasion; nay, it is sufficient to enable us to 
commit aggressions upon our neighbours, and to make cxteriuil 
conquests.* Including the native states, which receive sub- 
sidiary forces from us, this army of 300,000 men holds in sub- 
jection 1 10,000,000 of jieople. Its proportion to the pojiulM- 
tion, then as one to about 383 ; but then again, above 
ninety parts in a hundred of this force is drawn from the con- 
quered inhabitants. The portion of the Indian army, in short, 
composed of the conquerors, that is to say, the esscaitial and 
effective power which maintains our Indian dominion, stands 
to the conquered population only in the proportion of* one to 
4,600. Let ns compare the condition of India in this respect 
with that of other countries. The military force of Russia 
hears the hugest proportion to her population of any nation 

* While wo had an army exceeding 30,000 men before the fortress of 
Bhurtpoor, we had another at the distance of between two and three 
thousand miles from it, w ithin tw'o or three forced marches of the Bur 
man capital. In a contest of two years’ c ontinuance, the army was not 
augmented by a single battalion. 
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xvlncl, isknoun tm.., V.n.uu r,.' ‘ ' ^ 

;u,„nu,ls i„ «0l),00() HU'U, u»a th.- j,<.jmlaVi'*n I "-".' " ' 
j.).-it,r,l at (;o,UO(*,on(). ’riu- army to Uu; pcopl. , l.'a'ii, i- m,. 
is to To. :irniy of o?i its t^^tuhliy^linirnt. 

incJo<Jiii!4 cojoiiies, is in tlm ])j'0|){jrtioii of OIIO to I <d fiit' 
|)opuI;ilioii. 'Jilt; Hritisli arm 3 ’, cwhuliujx thiit portion of it 
scr\iiip^ ill India, is in pro)>orli(>n to tlio poj)ul;ition ot ilita 
United Kingdom, African and American coIoni(\s included, as 
one is to 271 . populal jon of India, then, instead of Ixdnj^ 

difheidt, is inme easy to retain in suhjection than tliat of any 
other country (^xistin'4’, and, pro}aibl3% than aiyv country tiiat 
luis e\er c'xisteal in the r(;c*ords ol histor>o 

’^riu' raeilil3' oi inaintahiiiij^^ our ilominion ovtu" Jndi >, in 
truth, IS a thinp, iiin|uestional>le. Tin? docility of tin* j^reat 
))od\' of th(‘ pe()j)le, arisiui^' out of their singular institntions, 
and tlu-' disunion, ineohennice, and iiu*onL;ruit y of the inasst's 
of Tv'hieh tin' ct/injuered inliahitants are <’onipo‘>.ed, are, no 
doubt, the chief ('ans(‘,s of this faialiU'; imi there also another, 
the i^ri'at streiti;'t!i tjl onr natural frontier, ll^ we cast onr eyi's 
over that frontier, wo shall find it, not, only eiK'oinpassed in 
every direc:tion l>y the sea, or by mountains, forests, and rivers, 
hut prot<*cted from /<>rei_:;'n at;^r<is^ion by the still strori^'er bur- 
ri(T of universal weakness ainl harbari.''m on the ]>art of our 
native nei^ Idxmrs,— a weakness ami a harbai'Isiu, indited, so 
LU'eat, that their (‘xeess alone, by leinptiu'.; ai^^oession on our 
sld<‘, becomes, in reality, onr only source of daiii;ej‘. 

As connected with thi^ subject, we may nn'iitimi, amon^ 
ilje daiii^ers conjured up to alarm ns for the stability f>f our 
Indian flomiiiion, tin' a[)pr<']iended increase of tlie iiiived race. 
A very few words will snihce for the refutation of this alle.f;;!- 
tion. 'J'he greater riiirnher of the- half-east.es, or, as th(;y liav^e 
been recently eall(?d, I hirasians, are to be found in tlie lleni^al 
provinces. Now, the nnmlier of ^rown males of* this descrip- 
tion b(*re is just 21 - 3 , iiiid evt'ii among these lln-re i'> iinluded 
sev(?ral of tlie most respectable of the class calh'd Portuguese 
iKdive Cliristians. The genuine half-castes throughout India, 
men, women, and cliildren, we are <‘onvinee<l will he overrated 
at one thousand. This is the formidable body tliat is to wu'cst 
the dominion of a hundred millions of peojde from us! 

So mm h for the g-enuim? half-castes, or immediate de- 
scendants of ail T'luropeari panmt with a native one. In 
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(JalcutUi, tilt' wiiole dt'sceiKlunls oi Kuropeaiis of every nation, 
incluclnn: fliost' in th<‘ nearest, as well as in the remotest de- 
crees, do not exceed five thousand persons. For all British 
tndia, they would certainly he overrated at three times this 
iiumher. The natives converted to Christianity are numerous 
in tlie Southern parts of the peninsula, but are docile, even 
htyond the Tfindoos themselves. 

The restrictions of the East India Company have given 
rise, in a great measure, to tlie class of Fiiirasians. Among' the 
British in India,, there is a most extraordinary inequality 
among the sexes. Idie women arc certainly not in the pro- 
portion of one to twenty of the opposite sex, and hence the 
men form (‘onnexioiis with the fefnales of the country. Yet 
the number of the half-castes, small as it is, is either stationary 
or decreasing : tlie females generally intermarry with FiUro- 
[)eans, and tlie otlsjning of this connexion is no longer reckoned 
in the class. The men, especially those of the lower orders, 
intermuriy, or form connexion with native women, and the 
offspring is frequently lost in the native Christian population. 
The number of hall-castes lias also de(‘reased ol‘ late years, 
owing to the more IVecjuent resort of European females to 
India than heretofore. I'here is a natural repugnance in the 
races of different colours to intermix; or at least there is a 
decided re])ngnance on tie; fairer side. This is a principle, 
whatever may be tlu‘ consequences, wliicb, in all likelihood, 
must long preserve the (Ufferent races inhabiting India in a 
great measure distinct. The prejndieeof caste, with difference 
of language and lineage, will tend to a similar effect. 

It is singular, indeed, to remark how completely such dis- 
tinctions iirc kept uj). The Persees, or worshippers of fire, 
fair and handsome amidst the squat and sooty population of 
Bombay and Surat, are as unmixed as on the day they came 
from Persia. The Afghan and Mogul Mahoniedans are un- * 
mixed ; the higlier ranks of Hindoos (justly believed liy 
antiquarians to he colonists also) are unmixed. The different 
nations of Hindoos never intermarry, and are perfectly dis- 
tinct ; it is only among the very low^est classes that there is 
much intermixture : all this, no doubt, throws a difficulty in 
the way of establishing a good administration ; — it will prove 
a complete obstacle, for ages, to the establishment of any 
thing like a national government ; but in proportion as it does 



so, ii Ls a security for the domination of the most intelligent, 
civilized, and, therefore, powerful class. 

However little danger, present or future, we have to appre- 
iiend from the Eurasians, it is our duty to treat them with 
fairness and justice. At present they are rigidly excluded 
Irom all ofhees of irttsf, civil or military. From civil offices, 
indeed, their exclusion is complete, and their highest promo- 
tion in the military service is to the dignity of a sergeant or 
ll^rum-major ! Their exclusion from trust in the country of 
i^leir birth, is unjust, ungenerous, and impolitic. They cannot, 
indeed, overthrow our dominion, however we may maltreat 
them, l)ut the presence of a mass of discontented persons, as 
they must necessarily l>c, cannot but contril)Ute, more or less, 
to its insecurity. 

The disabilities under which the descendants of Europeans, 
by Indian mothers, labour, have all been created by the acts 
ot the East India C^oinpany, within the last five and forty years, 
and liavehad their origin, like the restraints on British subjects 
in general, and the exclusion of the native inhahitanls of India 
from places of honour or trust, in the jirinciple of f)reservirig 
the monofioly of jiatronage entire. They are, in fact, in the 
eye ol‘ the law, considered as natives, without enjoying all the 
privileges of nativ'es. Everywhere beyond the limits of the 
principal towns, insteail of being tried by British laws, they 
are tried by the IMahomedan, as modificnl by the Honourable 
Company. The liberal and enlightened conduct of His Ma- 
jesty’s (lovernment, upon a recent occasion, is most strikingly, 
and favourably contrasted with the policy of the East India 
Company. By an Order in Council,* the disabilities to which 
his Majesty’s subjects, Africjin, or of African descent, were 
liable, in tlu; island of Trinidad, (a colony under the exclusive 
direction of the Crown,) are for ever repealed and annulled, and 
such persons ave placed on a fair equality with their fellow- 
subjects. While the Crown thus jjerforms an act of justice to 
the descendants of Spanish and African strangers, in a country 
of recent acquisition, the East India Company disfranchises 
the native inhabitants of India, and the immediate posterity of 
British subjects, in territories oi whicli \m‘ liave been more than 
twice as long in possession. 
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I’lir native^ converted to C'liristiaiiity are still more liarshJy 
treated than tlie immediate descendants of’ Kuro[)eans. ruder 
a (diris{ian (lovernment, they are seldom or e\('r employed in 
a public cajiacity, in any part of India, and under the INladras 
f ''overnment, are expressly excluded by law” from sui h 
hniTible employments as oilier natives are olij^ibk^ to bold ! 

Prom the con (i donee with whicli the ar;j^nments against 
l'airo{>ean settlement, as resjiects India, have biam urged, one. 
might 1)0 almost ti'iujited to helie\'e that all experience was on^j 
the side of tin* advocates of restriction; and that the Pa^^ 
India Com])anv was deterred, hy soim^ awful proeedent, from 
tbllowing tlie example of other people. Colonization has, 
lio\\e\er, l)een jinrsued, even in India, not only w ith safety, but 
with advantage, and that an advantage, too. invariably propor- 
tioned to the extent to which it has licen carritxl. d'lic e<>]o 
nists. 111 Sla b cases, have not only produced no danger to llie 
mother country, hut,, in every emerg<‘iiey, proved its hf’st siiji- 
]>oi‘l. d'lu' name of Portugal, from the fei'lileness of that 
power in Euivipf', would hardly liave hem known in Imlia in 
the promt day, had she not jieled, from tlie very tirst, on the 
jirineijdi' oi eoloni/at ion and settlement. I’he eonseijueiiei* of 
li(M‘ iiaving' done so, however, is, that the J’orliign(‘S(‘ name and 
language, and (!ven Portugucsi' infhnmeo, are at [)resent more 
gi'iierally and widely dilTiised diroughmit lh(' PiUst,, than those 
of any otlu'r I 'niropixiu nation. Tli(‘ fi<‘e sottlenaait of Fain)- 
plans lias been aete<l iijion ni the Philippine Islands f>r a])Out 
lour « entnr)e\ iniong a liir less hospiiahle rare than llu^ Tlin 
iloos. It is iiiU e]U)ugh to sav, m (his case, that the praetiee 
has heon salh only, the Spanisli dominion could neitlmr have 
i)een (‘stahlislied nor maintained without it ; the liinvipean 
setthu's not only prt*serve tlu* country fmni insurrection, hut 
protect it Iroin foreign aggression Jt P tlair union and amah 
g.amati))!! with the natives of the <f)untry {hat has saved thr 
dominion of the I'liilippines to Sjiain, even in lair prcsmit state' 
of colonial vv eakm'ss. 

Ill tlie largm- portion of the great island ol nfava, Piiropixm 
seltleniml has lx en tolerated tiir aliout two eentuiies, and 
Dutch colonists h- !d gicat ami extensive laiuh’d possi'^sions 
Jdiis is just the part of' the island where tla n* has never lx i n 
any ni^urre( tion. <)ntlie other hand, insnrrecliota, and lor 
midahle jelxdlioii have !»cen lierjueni in !ho’;e jiorlions ej 



tin' rouutrv where F.uropean (‘olonizatio}! has l)eeii iorhnUlcn 
l»y law : nay, more, it is matter ol' notoriety, that the arhitrary 
expulsion of European settlers, holding leases of land, from 
which the native proj)rietors were deriving signal advantag(‘ 
in that interdicted portion, was one great cause of the [)resent 
ruinous war in the island. 

Tl»e same principle has hcen acted on in Ceylon, w ith its 
Hindoo, its Malnnnedan, and its C’ingalcse population. When 
we received <j\er the government from the j^utch, eight out of 

tw(‘Jve memhers of the council of government wane colonial 
landholdors, men bred anti horn in the couiitiy. i\o sooner 
did the administration tall into tin* hands of the Cast India 
(’oinpany, than the danger of colonizaticm was again conjured 
u[), and the usual prohii>ition duly enacted. His Majesty’s 
(Government, in humhle imitation, continued it for a short 
period, hut, seemingly ashamed of such a j)iece of folly, took 
off this prohihition in 1810, and still more (‘ompletcly in 1812. 
Some years after this a fonnidahh' insurreetion took j)lace in 
I lie Candian provinces, where there were n('> Curopi’an colo- 
nists; if there had, most prohahly there would have h(H.‘U no 
jnsurreetion, or, at all ev'ents, that insurredion would not ha\e 
conn' n()on the (Government as it did, sur])ris(‘d and inipri'pan^d 
Tine fourth assertion of the abettors of rest j'ict ion is, — tJiaf if 
we civilize the J I iridoos, they will liecome eiiligldentid, expel 
us the country, and establish a native government. 1liis 
apprehension is utterly Turkish, but offensive as it is to good 
tast(‘ and right feeling, we must reply to it. No doubt if the 
Hindoos are to lie arrested in their progress towards eiviliza 
lion, and k(;j)t for ev(w iii their present state of superstition, 
feebleness, and dehasi'ment, the existing form of government 
will answer the j)urj)ose well enough. T»ut it is our duly to 

* T'rfxiiiniations of his oVlajcsty’s Govcnuiirnt of CVylon, dati rl f)(r, 
■4th, I Si 0, and July 2Ist, 1812. Thu liberal, safe, and manly policy 
vvhidi dictalt'd the incasnrc doscril»cd in the text, originated vvitli Sir 
Ah'xand('r Johnstone, at tliat time his iMnjcstC'' Chief Judge of Ceylon, 
and Cirst Member of Council, 'i'lu; (Governor, and other memhers of 
('onneil, (tnieurred, and Sir A. Johnstone returned to faigland, with 
full powers from lus eedleagues, <»> reeoimnend the measure to his I\la 
if’sly’s IMinislU''. Oni la'aders will recolloel, t Init it is to tlie same gen* 
tlcman fliaf India is imh hted for the first int rodiietioii of jiirv trial, a 
nieasuri' nlneli li,r' b-en found at oneo j|»opuIai and dheient in tin Island 
b t 'ev ion, 
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improve them, let the consequences he wliat llie} nuiy. W r 
are ol opinion that these consequences will be jius])icious, and 
tend not only to increase the mass of human happiness, l»ul 
to sUent^then and confirm our own doinini«m. It nevo 
occurred to us to attempt the iinproveinent of the Hindoos, 
until 1813, although we had cxercisetl dominion over them for 
more than half a eenUiry. What wc then did was hut small, 
and it did not orij’inale w ith the rulers of the country, hut in 
the suggestions ot‘ private indi\iduals. Out of a revtunu' of 
sixteen millions sterling, the East India ('ompany set aside 
ten thousand pounds a year, as the sUitute, facetiously we 
suppose, expresses it, — “ for the revival and improvement ol 
literature, and the encouragement of the learned natives ol' 
India, and for the. introduction and promotion of a know led g(‘ 
of the sciences/’* Our Indian subjects at the lime were 
reckoned fifty millions in number. The sum allotletl, then, 
by the bounty of the state, for the encouragement of literature, 
ancient and modeiii, the encouragement of men of learning, 
and tlje ]>romotioii of science, out of a re\cnue of sixteen mil- 
lions, was at the moderati^. rale of the tithe of a farthing j)er 
head ! An e(]ual sum wdlh that wdiich is here dedicaU'd to the 
arts and scienct^s, aii>ong «00,000,0()0 of people, at the time of 
the enactment, and now among some 90,000,000, is, in various 
cases, given to an agent of the salt or opium mono])oly, with- 
out the least parade whatsoever, — without any s})ecial act of 
l^irliament. 

It was nut until eiglit years thereafter, however, that a 
single step e as taken to appro]>riate even this paltry sum to 
its destination. 'I'he local government appears to have been 
sliamed into doing something about the year 1821, in con- 
sefjuence of the extraordinary progress made by the Christian 
missionaries, and other pious and benevolent individuals. A 
few years earlier, the Governineiit, not only did not encourage 
useful education, but even made efibrts to put it down. The 
Serampore missionaries, whose labours have been since' ac- 
knowledged to have proved so useful and so safe, w ere obliged, 
in order to escape banishment, to fly for protection to a Ibn'igii 
settlement, where they still continue to flourish. The Jlritish 
Government even went tlie length of demanding the surreii(|<‘i 


53 Geo. III. cap. 155, § ‘13. 
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of Uieir persons, f>ut tlie Governor hud tin' s(*nse, 

hum unity, and firmness to decline conipVuinie. 

d’he Indian Government, while it seemed to haw j>roscrihe<l 
I'hiropcan education, had, from an early period, given a certain 
encouragement to Asiatic literature. I'here has, for examph', 
heeii long a Mahomedan and a llindijo college at Calcutta, in 
w liich the Arabic and Sanscrit languages are taught, together 
with wdiat is most absurdly termed — philosophy. The laws of 
the Maliomedans, the most intolerant bigots of all Asia, are 
administered in our courts of justice. Persian, the language of 

tlH‘ Ingots in r|uestion, understood neither by tlie peojde nor 
f>y their rulers — e({ually foreign to both parties — is preferred to 
Cnglish, as the language of the courts of law, of the piihJic 
accounts, and of diplomacy. The Maliomedans, like all other 
coiujiierors of ancient or modern times, imposed tlieir own 
laws, and their own language on the conquered peojile. To 
establish our power, we pursue the very O]>])osite coursii. One 
might almost suppose that the real intention of'sueh patronage 
ti» dead or foreign barbarous dialects, to the (?\clusion of our 
own language, was to keej) all parties, not only in niter igno- 
rance of eacli other, but in ignorance of every thing which an 
uncivilized might learn from a civilize<l people — of all that 
might tend to improve llie charaeter or ha]>pine.ss of our sul)- 
jeets. lly sucli a course of coiuluct, w'e make a mystery of 
Government, — we convert it into a craft. Shall we not, in 
this particular, apjiear to im[)artial observers, as bebaviiig more 
like the wily priesthood of some ugly superstition, whicli 
w ra])s its dogmas in a recondite language, the better to secure 
its own jiow^er and jiretensions, than the enlightened con- 
qiKUors of a great country P* 

* “The task of ciilighteihiig tlie studious youth of sucli a nation 
would seem to be a tolerably straight forw ard one. But though, for tin* 
college ill Calcutta, (not Bishop’s College remember, hut tlie Vidalaya, 
or ffindoo College,) an expensive set of instruments has buen sent out, 
and it seems intended that the natural sciences should be studied there, 
the iiianagcrs of the }»reseiit institution take care that their boys should 
have as little time as jiossible for such pursuits, by requiring from them 
all, without exception, a laborious study of Sanscrit, and all tlie useless, 
and w(>rsc tlian useless literature of their ancestors. In Benares, how- 
ever, I found, in the institution sujiported by Government, a professor 
lecturing on astronomy after the system of Ptolemy and Albunazar, 
wliih- one of the most forward boys w'as at the jiains of casting my 
lioroseope, and the majority of the school were toiling at Sanscrit 
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.iiv some who coiiteiid tliat the eiiltiire aihJ nii 
})n)\einent ol th(‘ iiiitive and not the instnietioii of 

l})e Indians in the* ]an^'U:io;e of tlie ronqneror's, is th<" projx i- 
channel through which tfiey are to ht‘ ei\ ili/ed. If the Indians 
and their invaders were, in point of iinprovmnenl, on any ttwins 
of equality, — ^if they l>elon;^'ed even to the sanu* race <>1* tin* 
human species, — it the Indian lani^iiag’es weni one instead of 
many, this o])inion mi^dit be entitled to attention. When 
tfiere is any approximation in the condition of the eoiiqiier- 
ini;' anti tlie contpiered parties, and ulaa-e there exists no 
repULtnance* in the genius of thtdr laiiLtnagt''', the usual and 
natural result is the f<»nnation of* a third lauLCU.i^t' tliroui;!! 
the amalgamation of the dialeets of h »th ]»ai ties. d’iiis eaiinot 
easily ha[)])tm in the ease of the Ihii;lish lani^na^e, and tin* 
dialet'ts of India, because tlitdr eharat'ters are as rtmiofe 
from each other, as are tin? manners t»f thost* wlio speak tlnan. 
without })rodiieirio“ a barbarous jarifon. But if wv wt-re in 
reality to discard onr own lanuua^c as the [laramount one, 
to which of the tliirty dialctds spoken in India should we 
e tile preferenct', — whitdi tiuj^ht we to adopt as tin* na- 
tional sjieecli P Surel} the lan^uaife of a enili/ed people is 
t> 1)0 ])ivfen(‘d to any of* barbarous ton^in-s; a hin- 

g^uujU’e which lias alnaidy lie* sanction of* antliorit ^ , of I'sainple, 
and of lasinoii ; a lanmianc which is the road to jircfernient 
aiul canolument.'^ in our situation to reject the J-ln^dish laii- 

j^rarnniar. And tlie day belore, in tlie same fioly city, I hud visinsl 
anatlicr ; iunded lattly by a wealthy Jlindoo hanker, and iiit rusted 

by hnn to tlie uiana^wnieiit of tin* Ciiurch Missionary Society, in wliieb, 
besides a .{grammatical kiiowledi^e of tlie Hindostaiiee lanauaias as well 
as Persian and Arafiic, the seni(»r lioys eoiild pass a t^xod examination 
in Knglisb grammar, in II uincS History of England, Joyce’s Scientific 
Dialogues, tlie use of the globes, and the ]>rineipal facts and moral j)re 
eepts i)f the (;os])el, most of them writing beautifully in the Persijin, and 
very tolerably in the Jdiglish character, and excelling most boys I liuve 
met with in the accuracy and readiness of tlieir* aritlimctic.” — liiahop 
n(‘her\<{ Jounml^ vol. ii,paged8(>. 

■» Among the lo\ver orders tlie same feeling shows itself more bene- 
ficially, in a growing neglect of rasU-, in not merely a willingness, but 
an anxiety to send their (diildren to our schools, anti a desire to h^arn 
and speak English, whicli, if properly encouraged, might, I verily be 
lieve, in fifty years’ time, make our language what the Oordoo, to- court 
and camp language of the country (the Ihridostnuee) is at prest nt. — 
Jff'htr's Journal, vol. ji, page 300. 



an<l lo .((lo|)l, ol it, osi<* <,j liu* Icuhniv-iis am] 

ufK'iill i\ aU3(i <lial<M‘ts oi‘ f I sia^iiis to to hit little 
tlian wiil'nlly preilt-rriiio' a ilm'ect i\ o ijiaciiine to a perje( t 
’ onr, ainl (‘<»olly iusi'>rn)g in that, llio (lesiiaal (‘lul uouM 

he accomplished more speedily and edi-<‘tnally uitlitlje jliv-i 
than witft the last. In a word, we do not hesitate to say, that 
the en(i(*a\ onr to civilize the Indians, throii*j;li tlie rnt*diinn ol 
iheir own im])erl‘ect anti detective JariLiua^es, seems an atlein])t 
ahorjt as u isf‘ as wonh! he a scheme to maintain onr dominion 
-oer tiiem }>\ I'dimpiishnip tlie use of hre arms and the ha\ - 
onet. and, like some of tin' rnrlcst oh the,ms('h es, ha\ jng recourse 
Ol cluhs, slinks, lu»\'. s, ami arrows^ 

No ;esc*rtion is more lrcf|nent ivitii the ad\ocates of n'stne- 
lion, than that lie* Hindoos are a j)eople nnchan<Teahle in their 
manners and opinions, ami ln»vin<^ a stroni> repnenance to all 
ill, it is foreign, * to mi'ry thimjt liktt elmn^e, necessarily includ- 
n:'4 toery tiling; like improvement, ddie late Sir Tlios. Mnnro, 
a tn<>Nt dist.incnisli.'d |)uh]ie otheor, expn^ssed tins o])inion in 
,ni tuKj nalihed manner, in his evidenci' at the liai' ol' the House 
^if ( ’( ’nmoit", in Xothini^ can he more natural than that 

Midi motions slionid }>e (‘nterlained hy a few solitary Euro- 
poan^, living ainonust millions of Hindoos, or ol' any other 
p<H>pl(' whatiwcr. All :td\ancc in citili/ation is slow, and 
nearly imjierceptil d(\ and n<j wonder that an isolated obseiwer, 
}iow <'v(‘r f;reat his natural a<'utcness, seein'4' the Hindoos sub- 
jv'cied to no material cause of* chan^^e, should be ready to 
pronounce their nuinners and character iiiiniutahle. A lew 
scaiteied Mnjxlislntx'n, Jiving in liussia, in the commencement 
of tlic reii^ii t>f Peter the (neat, would liave pronounced the 
iNTusi ovites as unehan^eable us the Hindoos are now pro- 
nounced to he, and, if they did not re.ison from analogy, but 
took it into their heads that Muscovites differed morally, if not 

' I'hc Cluncsc aiipc'iir tlic only people upon wlioin their con 

uvu rors Imve not imposed llieir Innj^uai^e, or w Iiose lansfiiage has not 
)>een altered It\' admixture with that of their invaders. 'Phe reason is 
obvious eiiougli. I'he conquered party in tfii.s case was far more civi- 
lized than the conquering; i they were inferior to them ^nly in military 
piowess. Each side has here preserved its own language, while the, 
more civilized has imposed ihS law’s, religion, and in some respect its 
manners, upon the loss civilized. Kvfen the language of the subjugated 
party has become the general language of business. 

AI 



physii ally, from all the rest of maiikiiHl, they would have been 
utterly iiu'apahle of forminjy any’ rational conception of the 
vast [)rogress which the Russians have made within the last 
century. Such observers would have pronounced, without 
hesitation, that a Russian wouhl for ever continue to tremhlc 
at the si^ht ot a Swede, that Russians of rank would, to the 
latest time, prefer quass and votka to burjs^undy and chain- 
paione; cabbage and g^rease to Fren<*h cookery; that a Russian 
nobleman would as soon have parted with his heard as a Per- 
sian ; and tliat his head, to the latest posterity, must continue 
as “ populous ” as Gibbon rej)reKents that of the Kmperor 
Julian. Sir Thomas Munro’s observations applied to some 
thirteen millions and a hall of Indians,*’^ among whom there 
were, exclusive of civil and military servants, certainly not a 
hundred free settlers. As Jong as w’e take the utmost pains to 
exclude all causes of change aiuJ improvement, no doubt there 
will he neitiier change nor improvement. f Admit these causes, 
and tlie IJindoos will be found as improveahle as other rac(‘s. 
The changes, and even improvements whit’h the Mahomedan^ 
etfected, are alone sufiicieni proof that the Hindoos are n(‘ithei' 
unalterable nor unimproveable. Every where they ini])rnvetl 
the government, the laws, the arts, and even tlie litcratine ot 
the country. VVe are compelled at length, liowever reluctantly, 
to abandon our extravagant and fanciful notions of ancitmt 
Hindoo civilization, and to come to the rational ( (inclusion, 
that the Hindoos were always inferior to their eoiKjuerors, of 
whatever <1* nomination : these eonquerors effected all, in ini- 


* 'Mie population of tht; Madras Presidency, according to a census 
taken a few years back, was found to amount to I3,608,5:to souls. 

f “ Nor have their religious prejudices, and the iim hangenhicness of 
their habits, been less exaggerated. Siomu of the best informed of tiieir 
nation, with whom I have conveTsed, assure me that half their most re- 
markable customs of civil and domestic are borrowed from their 
Mahoiuedan conquerors; and at present there is an obvious and iiierras- 
iug disposition to imitate the English in every thing, which has already 
led to very remarkable changes, and will, probably, to still more impor- 
tant. 'I'he wealthy natives now all aflect to have their Imu.ses decorated 
with Corinthian pillars, and filled wdth English furniture. They drive 
the In st h(»rses, and the most dashing carriages in Calcutta. Many T 
them speak English fluently, and are tolerably read in IhigUsh lileru 
ture.’^' — Journal^ vol. ii, p. 
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proving them, that Avas within the scope of their ability ; V)ut 
still, as they were not a very powerful, or a very civilized 
peof)le themselves, they are far indeed from having effected 
what is in our power to accomplish. 

The great majority of British sojourners in India are in the 
Bengal .provinces, and a vast majority of these within the 
comparatively narrow limits of the town of Calcutta : the 
whole number of such sojourners does not exceed three thou- 
sand persons, of which we compute that about two-thirds are 
inhabitants of Calcutta; the remaining third, dispersed and 
powerless, being scattered over the nearly 600,000 square 
miles beyond its limits. It is, therefore, in tluj European 
towns alone, and especially in Calcutta, that there exists any 
thing like an efficient cause for change and improvement ; and, 
considering the smallness of the means, change and improve- 
ment have, since the era of the free trade, the short, compass 
of fourteen years, been great and remarkable. 

One striking example may be given. The native inhabi- 
tiints of Calcutta having-been admitted two years ago to sit as 
petty jurymen in criminal cases^an official list of qualified 
persons was duly published. The qualification, in respect to 
education, was, such a knowledge of the English language as 
should enable the party to follow the judge in liis charge; and . 
in })oint of property, an estate of the value of £500 sterling, 
or the payment of a house rent of £5 per annum. Persons 
jjossessing an estate of the value of iC20,000 were exempted 
from serving on common juries. The lists, admitted to be 
imperfect, showed eighty-four qualified Indians, of whom no 
less than fifty-seven were men possessing an estate of £20,000 
or upwards. 

From this simple fact, several most interesting and im- 
port.ant deductions may be drawn. Not many years ago, even 
a miserable smattering of the English language was confineil 
to a few profligate persons, whose interests brought them into 
immediate connexion with Europeans for no good purposes. 
We have here persons representing property worth, at the 
lowest [lossible estimate, £1,140,000, possessing not only a 
knowledge of the English language, but sufficient European 
education to enable them to coinprehentl the c harge ol’ a 
British judge to a jury. Ol" the whole number of per|on» 



rainpetenf to kci-vt oh juries, more than sixty-se\en in 
hundred are of this wealthy class, showing* pretty <‘leiirly that 
it is the higher and nut the lower, or even middling orders, 
that are most disposed to receive EurOjieaii ediieation. In the 
list of native jurors, there is not to he found a sinf^le Malioine- 
dan name, either of Jiiudostan, Persist, or Arabia : the^w hoh* 
is comj)osed of* Uie allegeid unchayigeahle Hindoos. I’urther, 
the n^reat majority of these wealthy persons are Braliniins, and 
all of them men of lii^h caste. The tliderent reee^])tion uliieli 
the jury hill received at the eonniK'reia] settlement of ( 'alentta. 
where there is miieh intercourse with Kuropeaiis, and at tlie 
nncornmcreial settleuicut of Madras, where lln re is \cry little, 
on^ht not to he ]>iissi^d over. Th(‘ JiLitives of' Madras held 
meetim^s, and declared that it Was repUL^nant to their liahits, 
institutions, rcHi'ions ]>reiiHhce.s. and inclinations, to sit oji 
juries. One nuii'ht almost suppose that the ail\(»rates of re- 
strietimi in Eurojie had been reading llanti a lesson. d'iie 
natives ot C’aleatta received the Imon with satisfaction, and 
set about j)re])arin^ petitions to rarjiament. pruyin*' tc> b(' 
admitted to the ]>rivile^’e of s^ttinn o.n ^ranrl, a^' well as p(^tt\. 
jnriiN. Ill the eonrse of the j>iesent ses'^ion these petitions 
hav<' been iai<l la'thrc Parliament. 

dhe number of sehf>ols instituted at C/aleutta and its \iri 
riily, for the in.struction of naliv4*> in Knylish edueati<ni . 
durinii the hi^t few years, is e >tiaordiuary. In tin' town, 
there are twenty priNate religious, or hentnolent institutioiiN 
engaged, directly or indirectly, in the promotion of Euro})eun 
education. In ?• une of thoe, nafive.s of* the highest rank and 
greatest wealth lia\e associutt'd themselves with Europeans. 
Five years ago there >ver(% in raleutta or its nciighhouihood, 
forty-three private s(djools, for the instruction of the Indians 
in Engiisli. As to disinclination to Kiimpean learning, this 
IS wholly out of the (juestioii. On the eoiitraiy, both the in- 
terests and the praeti^-al good sense of the natives lead them 
to give it a decided preference, notwithstanding mujk* foidisfi 
attempts made to re.strain them, by diverting 1 lieir principal 
attention to the barren field of ibeir Janguag<‘s. literatur(*, 
and pliilo^fiphy ! jv»{’ii the Hindoo religion seems to be 
giving way before the liglit of reason; and il is well it slionld, 
for, inde.p(‘ndent of its s.pintHal cnnsefpieMces, the inllueiK' 



which tins (loqradiiiL;' snj>f^r5‘tilion rxercisofi over civil sorictv, 
is pernicious unrl flciTK)ra]izing’» far l>eyond that of any othei 
known form of worsliip.'^' 

KnglisJi laA\s and institutions, at least such as arc suitable 
and rational, arc equally popular with the Jliiidoos, notwith- 
standing the pains taken atone })eriod to (romince the iMiglish 
]nihli<' to llie (‘ontiary, and to make llieni believe that the} were 
nnalterahiy attached to their own. What but this altachiTieiit 
has peopled the towns of (’ulcntta. Madias, and JJonibayi^ 
What blit this partiality makes a real property in Calcutta 
^vortb twenty years’ purchase, when in the provinces it is not 
wnrthfive^ What but this makes a Hindoo contented with 
.MU interest nf five or six per cent, for his money in the capital, 
when he iniglit receive in the provinces twe^ity or twenty-four 
'['lie Indians, in short, are' thoroughly imbued with a just 
sense of the adNaritag(‘s of heing considered British subjects, 
and of living under the protection of English kuv.*| When 
the natives, living within the pale of the English law, contrast 
their own [irosperity and security with the poverty, disorder, 
anrl anandiy of tlic provinces, how should they feel otherwise 

Some eminent persons have expressed an opinion that the 
Iliigloos stood in no need of improvement,' or at all events 
ill. it they wfie not likely to be hetteieil hy any intcreoni’se 
with us. Til'S wanton hypothesis is fortunately nearly obsolete. 

* But of all idolatries which 1 have ever read or heard <»f, thi^ 
religion of the Hindoos, in which I have taken some pains to inform 
myself, really appears to me the worst, both in the degrading notions 
whicli it gives of the Deity ; in the endless round of its burdensome 
ceremonies, which occupy the lime and distract the thoughts, without 
either instructing or interesting its votaries ; in the filthy acts of un- 
cleanness and cruelty, not only permitted, but enjoined, ainl inseparably 
interwoven with those ceremonies; in the system of castes, a system 
wliieh tends, more llian anything else the devil has yet invented, to 
destroy the feelings of general benevolence, and to make nine tenths of 
irankind the hopeless slaves of the remainder; and in the total absence 
of any popular system of morals, or any single le.ssoii which the people 
at large ever In ar, to live virtuously, and do good to each otherd’— 
flr/ti'y's Journal^ vol. ii. page 

'f And It may he relied on, that (he natives in general, but morc- 
partieiilavly the lluuhio.s of all ranks, are proud of the distinction,, 
(lintisli subjects undm- the juNWfrtinn of the laws of Kngland) and' 
zealous for its full extensirm ti> them.” — ( huf Jufftirr JA'Urr to the 

J'avl of I tier poo! 
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Tfit bo right, that a mischievous, degrading, and often a blood 
thirsty sn])erstitioii should be sup[)lanted by rational religion, 
— that knowledge should supersede ignorance, — that feebleness 
and sloth should give way to energy and industiy, — that 
poverty should be exchanged .for wealth, — then the Hindoos 
stJind in need of improvement, and it is our duty not to refuse 
it to tliem. 

AVe repeat, that the only suitable and efficient means of 
improving our conquered subjects, — the only means by v\ru('h 
one people ever conferred lasting and solid iniprovinnent ypon 
another, — is a free and unshackled intercourse between the two 
parties. Will tlie stability of our dominion be impaired by the 
improvement of the Hindoos? Poor and ignorant nations are 
always tlie most liable to delusion, and the most subject to in- 
surrection ; w'ealthy and intelligent ones the least so. In pro- 
portion, tVierefore, as the Hindoos become instructed, and are 
rescued from their present poverty,, they will only be the more 
easy of management This easy management, of course, sup- 
poses the introduction of laws and institutions Hiiitaf>le to, and 
keeping pace with, their advancement in civilization. Tliey 
cannot always be governed as mere helots ; nor would a nation 
of lielots be worth the governing: they must be gradually, and 
as they improve, admitted to a share in their own administra- 
tion. If this principle be prudently and liberally acWd upon, 
we may maintain our Indian dominion for many centuries. 
Sooner or later, be our administration good or ]»ad, and soonest 
unquestionably in the latter case, we must lose it; lor a relation 
wdiich separates the govemors from the governed, by a naviga- 
tion of 1-5,000 miles, (the latter being to the former in the 
numerical proportion of seven to one,) cannot be a very natural 
or a ver}^ useful connexion to either party. In the rneanwdiile, 
such of the riindoo,s as have partaken of Kuropean education, 
are not ambitious, — they are a frugal, anfl rather a mercenary 
fieople, with very little disposition to engage in politics. 

If tlie account which we have given of the predelictioii of 
the Hindoos and other Indians, for our language, lileratun^, 
useful institutions, and knowledge, he just, (and w(‘ have full 
reliance upon its being so.) every Indian who acquires a!» 
English education becomes, of nt*.cessity, a convert to what 
may be called our political opinions, and consequently an 
additional support to our dominion. Should the natives 
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abandon their own superstitions, (the matter is already m 
progress,) and adopt our relij^ious opinions, this will be an 
additional tie. Their conversion, whether civil or relig-ious, 
must necessarily he gradual, and will be the safer and more 
t fheient for being so, but every convert of either description 
will 1)6 an additional stay to the ^uppoit of our dominion. 
liVery conqust of this description, which we make upon the 
[>rovince of ignorance and dissatisfaction, will be a fresh acces- 
sion to our own strength. The result, hitherto at least, has 
been exactly what we are describing it. Those among the 
natixes who understand our language and manners, and whom 
evj^erience has taught to appreciate our institutions, are in- 
xariably found to be the most faithful of our subjects; indeed, 
perhaps the only portion of our Indian subjects at all attached 
to' our rule, — the only portion, in truth, who have any good 
reason for it. This was felt. and acknowledged during the 
recent contest w ith the Birmans, and the insurrection of the 
Jats. The Government, indeed, was so confident of the fidelity 
of the great population of Calcutta, wdiere those advantages 
are chiefly felt and appreciated, that it did not scruple to 
send away the principal military force to the seat of w^ar, 
abandoning the capital with its three hundred thousand in- 
hal)itants to the protection of a few companies of European 
infantry, and the good-will of its inhabitants. A separation 
between us and the Hindoos cannot reasonably be looked for 
until the great majority of the latter think, speak, and act, — 
in a word, are as wise as their masters ; an event which, with 
modesty and caution be it spoken, cannot be expected to take 
place under many centuries. 

If we had no other object in view than to maintain an 
easy rule over the Hindoos, it would be our duty to civilize 
and improve them ; for there is no axiom in political scient e 
more true than the one which w'e have already hinted at, — 
that prosperous and industrious communities are the most 
easy to govern, and poor and ignorant ones the most prone to 
revolt, and the most obstinate in resi.stance when they have 
revolted. Of this principle the history of the world is full of 
illustrations. ^ In the progress of her conquests, Rome found 
the most civilized nations the easiest to subdue, and the mo.st 
easy to retain in obedience when subjugated, as in the case of 
Egypt and of Greece, with the colonies of the latter in Italy and 
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. Slip I’omxl tlie ))iirb;n‘<>us or «(Li\a^p triboH 
(I'n'iijany, IVinuoiiia, lirituin, Arri<a. and vVral)ia ihc ino^t 
dilijpiilt, t<» (oiKjntM", and tlip most proiu' to r(‘volt w Ikmi <-on- 
tjUcrpd. d'lm two invest wealtliv, and upon the wlmlo the two 
most eiwlized countries of \si.i, (China and Ilindostan) }ia\e 
invariahiy iieen (ound tIie»-inost easy to conquer, and tlic ]eas<^ 
liable, lo insunaiition. China has lieen peaceably ^^overned for 
atfes by a I’artar dynasty, while the j)()or and turhulent tribes 
of shephenis, from wiKmi that \('ry dynasty sprung, and ulio 
are still ruled hy it, have been in a state of rc'peatt d and tbr- 
midable revolt aGfainsI it. AVe ourselves have found tlie 
wealthiest parts of India the most easy eonqu(“>ts. 'The ea^y- 
won battle of Plassy ^ave us the dominion of Ibrni^nd, and tlie 
adjacent provinces, with twenty millions of snlqeets, ainotn; 
whom, in a period of sixty-ei^ht years, there lias not been an 
instance of revolt — scarcely, imfeed, of a tumult worth naming-. 
On the other hand, our conquests of poorer ('ountries have 
been attended with diffuailly,— ha\ e ofum beta) followed h\ 
insurrection, and have been hardly worth keiqvin^ w Inm made. 
We ha\(! exaiiqiles of this in INIalahar, in X(,‘]nud, and in ouj- 
recent contest with the Burmese. In tlie pro^^^ress of lluro' 
pean conquests aimvii^- the Mastern islands, w (‘ <ind interest ini; 
illustiatiojis o[‘ the. same prinei])le. Ja'va, the only rich, 
civilized, and jmpulons island ol' the Arelii])ela^’o, is the only 
eonsiderahle one of the whole <ironp which has la^en conq)letely 
suhjn;;ated l)y I'airo])ean arms. Jii the course of two centuries, 
the Dutch ami tin* Dn^^lisli have hardly ev(*ii marie an im- 
pression on the <;reat, hut eomj^aratively, uncivilized islamls 
ol‘ Sumatra, Celebes, and Borneo, 'i'lieir ej)liemeral conquests 
in these have been 1‘olJovved ])y rej)eated revolts. Bven the 
petty spice islands have not been subjugated hut w itli the 
ntnmst difficulty, and their liistory is remarkable for the 
frequency and j^ertinacity of their rebellions. The conquest 
of Java itstdf‘, of which the inhabitants are much less civilized 
than tho.se of our In<lian possessions, has cost the labour of 
two centuries. The Spaniards have l)een for about four cen- 
turies engaged in attempting the conquest of the Philippines 
ami adjac<;nt islands, and an* as yet far from having accom- 
plished tl)f‘ir ol)je(‘t. Wlnae coiKjuest lias actually been 
effiu'ted hy them, it has not Imm'ii accomplished by the des- 
potism of S])ain, or the \ah>nr nf the Spanish artmes, or the 



(>l Spaiii.sli lUactionaries, or the maj^ic of Spanish mono- 
polies^ but by the quiets yet efficacious operation of the prin- 
ciple of colonization,— through the inlUience of the language^ 
the religion, the manners, and tlr^knowledge of Europe. The 
history of the lOast affords no example of resistance to Euro- 
pean arms more memorable than^iat of the uncivilized and 
scanty population of Ceylon. Wnile tlie Portuguese made, 
for so small a nation, ample conquests on the continent of 
India, and while their naval power was paramount from Africa 
to Japan, they were foiled in every attempt to conquer the 
poor and abject inhabitants of Ceylon. The Dutch, after 
many years* efforts, succeeded no better. Even the English 
were full twenty years in possession of the sovereignty of the 
coast before they effec*ted the conquest of the whole island, — 
of an island containing about one-tweutieth part of the popu- 
lation of Bengal, which was ^on by a single battle in the very 
infancy of our power. That conquest, too, was hardly com- 
pleted when a most formidable insurrection broke out, which 
nothing short of the direct efforts of the mother country, and the 
powerful aid drawn from the British possessions on the Conti- 
nent, was able to quell. Similar illustrations may be drawn 
from the history of America. Compare the easy and perma- 
nent submission of the Mexicans, Peruvians, and other prin- 
cipal nations, with the brave resistant*e, often ending only with 
extermination, of the smaller tribes of savages of the same 
continent. 

But if the resistance of nations, who have little property, 
he obstinate, and their insurrections formidable, the revolt of 
people who have no property at all, is still more to be appre- 
hended. The insurrections, most dangerous to the Roman 
j>ower, were not those of revolted colonies, or conquered 
nations, but of slaves and gladiators. The revolt of the slaves 
of St. Domingo is an equally strong case. Embracing a 
favourable momenta and favoured, indeed, by climate and by 
distance, they succeeded in securing a national independence 
against all the efforts of the two most powerful and civilized 
nations of Europe. Had the fine island of St. Domingo, 
instead of containing a scanty population of African slaves, 
been peopled with five or six millions of Hindoos, ■who, that 
knows the latter, can doubt but that it would, down to this 
day, have been a French, or at least an English colony, and 

N I 
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rad venture, in ihe latter case, a preserve of patronage to 
some Honourable C’ouipany ot Merchants trading to the 
West Indies,” prochiiniing tlu‘ dangers ot colonization, and 
insisting upon the certain ad|':intages that would accrue to the 
British nation, it the Legislature would but conlide to it the 
exclusive right ol' supplying the lieges with rum, coffee, and 
muscovadoes I 

It is very true that there are other tdements besides the 
mere wealth or poverty of nations,- -besides their knowledge or 
their ignorance, uhich may materially affect the facility or 
difficulty of subduing or governing them. The seat of the 
most eivilized nations will commonly be in open plains tra- 
versed by rivers, and this locality necessarily affords facilities, 
both for subduing them and retaining them in subjection. The 
seats ol barbarous people, on the other hand, will often be in 
mountains, fastnesses, and fort\sts, adi>rding obstacles to the 
invader, and throwing difficulties in the way of retaining the 
conquered party in subjection. A civilized people, again, will 
afford the invader the resources calculated to maintain them- 
selves in subjection, while the circumstances of a barbarous 
people will necessarily deny them. It is needless to say, that 
we make no reference to the case of civilized nations possess- 
ing national independence, civil liberty, and high intelligence. 
There are none such to be found in the East, nor are there 
likely to be for ages. Our posterity, four or five centuries 
hence, may have to provide for such a contingency, but it is 
surely not ouv ] usiness, as an lionttst people, deliberately to 
obstruct the progress of cifrilizalion from a remote apprehen- 
sion of its occurrence. 

There is one argument which has been used against the 
free settlement of Englishmen in India that we have not yet 
noticed, but which richly deserves exposure. It has been said 
that the natives ought to be patronised and protected — mean- 
ing protected from British emigrants; and that, with this view, 
all intercourse with them ought to be confined to the public 
functionaries of the Government. It has even been asserted that 
in all parallel cases, nations with despotic governments have 
been found to make the best masters, and nations with free in- 
stitutions the very worst. Without hesitation we engage to 
prove that this doctrine is contradicted by all history, and that 
the very reverse of it is strictly true, without an exception. 
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\Vt‘ risk, in the first place, what the rcwler woulH think ol a 
project tor civilizing the Irish, based on the principle of ex- 
cluding Enf^lishmon, or the descendants of En<;lishmen, from 
imj)roving the soil of Ireland,— ^osed on placing all commer- 
cial intercourse with England under severe restrictions, — and 
based on confining the whole intercourse between the Irish and 
English nations to the judicial officers^ constables, tax-gatherers, 
and tithe-proctors temporarily nominated by the latter ^ Such 
a scli(‘me would he quite perfect, if the object was to keep the 
Irisli in inextricable barbarism and certain misery; and yet it 
is a lair parallel of the project of the East India Company for 
civilizing the Hindoos, for securing their hapjiinCvSS, and im 
proving their eondilion. 

The progress of nations in valuable improvement and 
ctfeetual ei\ilization has never been brought about in any age 
or climate, except through an intercourse with strangers, — 
operating most bi'iieficially through commerce, immigration, 
and jieaceable settlement, but also operating beneficially, even 
through conquest itself. Primitive civilization has been con- 
fined to a very few spots of the globe. Wliercver it has existed, 
it will lie found, when abandoned to its own elTorts, immature 
and insipid. It is the forest fruit tree transferred to the orchard, 
hut of which, while denied the benefit of grafting, no care can 
improve the fruit. We have only to refer for proof to the 
civilization of the Hindoos themselves, especially where there 
has been the least of admixture with strangers, — to the eiviliza 
lion of’ ancient Egypt, — of Assyria, — of Arabia, before the tiint^- 
of Mahomed, — of ancient Persia,^ — of China, — and of Peru and 
Mexico, b('fbre the Spanish invasion. In all these countries des 
potism was established, — the jieople were slaves,— society made 
a certain progress, and then it stood still for ages, apparently 
incapable of moving onw ards. Wherever civilization has struck 
a vigorous root, and produced wholesome and malure. fruit, 
it will invariably be found to have been brought about hy an ad- 
mixture with strangers, — in short, by the ingraftment oi exoli< 
improvement on tlie rude stock of domestic acquisition. I'he 
< rrt!eks w ere barbarians, until their int(‘reourse w ilh Italians, w ith 
Egyptians, with Pi'.rsians, and even with Indians. 'Fhc Romans 
were a riule pc’oph’ until their collision w itli strangers ; they 
chiefly owed their rivilization to their admixture with the 
Creeks 'T'h(’ Western nations of anrii'nt Europe, owed almost 



#^very tliiiii; lo then suhjuoalion f>y Rome, and tlie p.antm^; 
amon^r them of Roman colonies. The nations in the immefli- 
ate neighbourhood of China have, at one lime or another, been 
conquered liy that people, who settled arnon^ them, communi- 
< ated to them tlieir lan^ua^e, laws, arts, and customs. Tn pro- 
portion as Cliinese comjuest and Chinese intermixture has 
taken place, will these nations be found im])roved ; and it is a 
conclusive fact, that the few' tribes excluded from this advan- 
tage, continue to t])e j^rescnt day in a savage shite. Tlte nations 
bordering upon If indostan are civilized, or otherwise, just in 
proportion to the degree in which they have intermixed with 
the Hindoos, or been isolated from them. The Hindoos them 
selves, again, have been improved by an admixture with Tar- 
tars, l^ersians, and Arabs, as is sufficiently attested by the 
disappearance of human sacritic'cs, and other atrocities, of tlu‘ 
existence of which, and in times not very remote, their own 
writings, if good for nothing else, affiord sulheient evidence. 
The Arabs, left for ages to themselves before the time of 
Mahomed, coritiiiiKHl in a stationary condition, but made a 
sudden start in civilization as soon as they went abroad, and 
came into collision with strangers. The intermixture of thcs(* 
Arabs with Persians and Tartars, through conquests made 
upon the latter, imj)roved the Persians and Tartars. In tlu* 
great Eastern Archipelago, the Hindoos and the Arabs, each in 
their turn, have improved the inhabitants. Tliat improve- 
ment has just been in proportion to the commerci* lield vvilb 
these stranger^ and where that commerce has not taken jilac e 
at all, the [slanders arc cither cowering savages, or ferocious 
cannibals. 

Our own (ountry is an example not less instructive. What 
would the inhabitants of the Hritish isles themselves have been 
at this day, had the Romans forborne to invade our country, — 
bad they left our ancestors in undisputed possession of their 
freedom, their painted skins, and their human sacrifices P Jfas 
civilization not advanc<;d amongst us with every new admix- 
ture with strangers, whether Roman, Saxon, Danish, or Nor- 
man i‘ and this, too, although the intermixture was accompanied 
on all ihese occasions by violence, the very occupants of the soil 
being often exptdh'd from their possessions, in later times, and 
jn a different form, wn‘ have d(‘riv(‘fl abundant advantages from 
u'tib iTK nl f>f forvio-ners amongst ns: vve arc under serious 



on this Iiciid, to Jews, Flemings, and liOmbards 
J3ut surely all this is too obvious to be insisted upon. The 
only wonder is how any man of sense should have thought of 
inaking the Hindoos, in their relation to us, the sole exception 
to a princij>le which has always embraced, and still continues 
to embrace, all the rest of mankind. Are the English and the 
Hindoos the only two people to which society, in the course 
of thirty ages, and amidst all her freaks, has given birth, who 
are wholly unlit to be entrusted to a social intercourse with 
each other P 

We are next to examine, briefly, the fjuestion, whether in 
reference to our Indian administration, a free, or a despotic 
Ibrm of government, is the most likely to conduce to the im- 
provement and hap[)iness of our Indian subjects, for even such 
a qutistion has been mooted. It has been distinctly asseiled 
tiiat the Indians would have been better treated under the 
subjects of a des])otic, than of a free government. History has 
h< eu appealed to in suj>port of this hypothesis, which, not- 
withstanding the authority of Montesquieu, and its recent 
reviviil by a distinguished and experienced member of the 
British Legislature, we do not hesitate to pronounce a mere 
paradox, and a paradox, too, at direct variance with all 
autlientic experience having any legitimate reference whatever 
to the (question at issue.^ The free states of Greece and Italy 

“ lie wished he could agree with hi.s Right Hontnirablc Friend (Sir 
James Maekintosli) in what had falloii from him on the subject of the 
mUMeoiirso between tlic inhabitants of India and the Europeans. He 
was sorry to say, if he looked hack to all history, if he investigated the 
eliaraeter and eondiiet of his own countrymen, that he was obliged to^ 
eomc to this conclusion, that the more free the government was at home, 

I lie more persons wdio had been used to such a government, held others, 
who liad not the happiness to enjoy the same j)rivilcgcs, in contempt, — 
the more tliey abused their feelings, and despised a condition w hich they 
ought rather to commiserate. Though this might not be, as he dared 
say. a common doctrine, yet, certainly, lie lield it. He di<l believe that 
if India were subject to persons who had been under a despotic govern- 
ment at home, they would he treated much better than by those who had 
enjoyed the blessings of a free government. In the minds of the latter, 
the condition of the p<;ople in India would he sure to generate contempt. 
Look at the Spartan government ; was there ever a more free government ? 
Were there ever more harsh or more cruelly severe masters than the 
Spartans? book at home, and they would find the same thing to have 
been the ease there. He perfectly eojieiirred with the doctrine of hiv 



treated the nations which they conriuf^red generally with 
barbarity. By the laws of war in ancient times, prisoners 
were cither put to death, or doomed to perpetual slavery. 
They escaped one or other of these lots, only when they were 
too numerous, and when, therefore, it was too danjj^erous for 
the conqueror to carry the law into effect ; or possibly in some 
c ases, when the latter mioht have the wisdom to discover that 
it was more profitable to proU‘ct than to exterminate or dis- 
franchise. The des})otic states of antiquity followed tiie saint* 
course as free nations, anti the humanity of the I’ersians was 
not a whit more distinguished than that of the Greeks and 
Romans. All lliis then proves notliinj>, except that tht* 
nations t)f antiquity throm^liout were, in this particular at 
h?ast, mere barbarians. All barbarous nations of modern times 
follow’ precisely the same course as those of anli(|uity. In tin* 
wars carried on lietween tlit* Birmans and Siamese, captive^s of 
rank who cannot work, and who might intrigue, are put to 
death, and the lower orders are condemned to slavery. I'he 
fUiinese, and peojile of Hindostan being somevvliat more 
civilized, treat their prisoners somewhat better. 7’he nearer 
nations are to each oihetr, and the smaller the tribe, the more 
violent is tlie collision between them, the more rancorous and 
inveterate their hostility, and consequently the severer the lot 
of the conquered party Ihe <:‘ontest in such a case becomes a 
kind of family feud. The most remarkable example of this 
description, and one often quoted, as an illustration of the 
misconduct of freemen towards tlieir dependents, is that of the 
jarians to tbt* helots. Two small neighbouring nations of 
(>reece have a quarrel : the one conquers Ihe other, and 
provoked by ri'pcated revolts, dooms the conquered party to 
perpetual slavery. The conquerors in this case were, cjvcn in 
comparison with the rest of their countrymen, a fierce and 
uncivilized people, remarkable only for their courage and their 
h»ve of liberty. Now, we seriously ask what possible hearing 

Honourable Friend, tliat it W’as wise to blend tlie conquerors with 
the conquered^ but the system which had been hitlierto pursued would, 
under the course pointed out by his Right Honourable Friend, be ex- 
ireraely unsafe, until years of experience and reparation had undone the 
jiiischief that had already been effected.” — S^mch of tiu' Riffhl Umiour 
ohir Charles Wijnu, fn his ptavr iu Paihmtwnf^ .hnie Mth, 1828 — 'Phnes 
.A’. i 



tilt* case of two [it tly uiaj^hliouiinj* tribes of ancient (ireece, the 
one treatinj^ the otlier with a decree of rigour even beyond tlu* 
practice of the age, can have upon that of modern Britain and 
modern India, separatt‘d from each other by half the circum- 
ference o(‘the globe, and whose joint numbers probably exceed 
in a fifty-fold proportion that of all Greece put together 

Hostile political factions, even in the freest and most polished 
states ol’ ancient Greece, often trejited each other worse than 
the Spartans did the helots. Tliey j>roscribed, banished, extir- 
paUxI t>ne anothiT ; but as well miglit tliis be quoted as an ar- 
gument against liberty in general, as the brutality of the Spar- 
tans towards the helots be imagined ol‘ the English in reference 
to the Hindoos. In modem times, and amongst rude nations, 
we have many eases akin to th(‘ conduct of the Spartiins. The 
tribes of the great Island of' Celebes, for example, like those of 
ancient Cfrceee, speak, for the most part, the same language, 
have the same laws, the same religion, the same institutions, 
and (after a fashion of their own) enjoy perhaps a larger share 
of p(;rsonal and political liberty than any people of Asia. 
This does not hinder them from being in a perpetual state of 
warfare with each otlier, and the nearest neighbours are always 
the bitterest enemies. The constant practice of the v ictorious 
party, when it can be done with safety, (for they are perfect 
SparUins in this respect,) is to declare the conquered to be re- 
duced to the state of slavery. It cannot be fairly inferred, 
however, from the conduct of these barbarians, that the 
peojjle of Boni represent the English, or those of Macassar the 
Hindoos. 

The maltreatment of the African race, in a state of' shivery, 
by the free nations of Europe and America, and their alleged 
better treatment on the part of nations with despotic govern- 
ments, has been cited as examples of tlie benefits of’ despotism 
to the subjugated parly. The relation between the Africans 
and their European masters, and that between the Indians and 
tlie modern compierors of Hindustan, have no one point of 
similitude that we can perceive. The African is a slave — the 
Indian only a subject. European Governments early declared 
tlie first to be a chattel, but the British Government lias made 
no such enactment in regard to the latter. Their very legisla- 
tures themselves, in the case of the African, sanctioned and 



iiutliorizoJ tlie wide disiiiicti<in drawn Ixlwoeu the Alrican 
and European races. They declared a man with a black skin 
U) l)(? the }>roperty ol' a man with a wliite skin, and setting 
out w ith such a princi])le, they have little right to charge any 
unpleasant collision which may have ensued liom tlie exer- 
cise ol‘ rights deliberately conferred by themselves, upon 
liberty in the abstract. But besides this there prevailed in 
Kurope, at one time, and perhaps it is not yet absolutely ex- 
tinct, a strong j)rejiidice against flat noses and sooty com])lexions 
very hurtful to the tenijioral interests of the African. Some, 
indeed, carried their anti])athy so far in tliis respect as to believe 
that an acute facial line could not, by any possibility, be accom- 
panied by a due proportion of humanity, and this was, of 
course, an additional aggravation. As far as the conduct ol 
masters can T)e good, under such circumstances as those in 
vvliich tbe Africans are placed in reference to their Kuro})t‘an 
suj)eriors, the example of the United States of America is a 
sufficient proof, that the conduct of the fre(‘st nati()n is not in- 
ferior to that of the most despotic. It is enough lo shite that 
the Africans, witliin the territory of the Union, although living 
in a cliinahi more foreign to their race tlian any othtir, arc* the 
only persons in the same condition, whose numbeu's nijiidly 
augment, or, indeed, augment at all, tlirough natural increase. 
Our own history, for tlie last thirty years, evinces that as our 
notions of liberty improve, so clocks our conduct towards tin* 
.slave population of our colonices, and this I'act ajijilies not only 
to the Ijegislature and people of England, but even to the Colo- 
nial Legislatures, and to the very slave pro]nic*tors themselvc^s. 

The conduct pursued by different Tsurojiean nations, at 
different periods, towards the aboriginal natives of America, 
illustrates the same truth. The early conduct of tlie Spaniards 
towards the Indians, when there was surely no want of de.spo- 
ti.sni in their government, and when the admini.stration of the.* 
Spanish settlements was not despotical alone, hut had not evem the 
semblance of law, is a very ]>roverb for its ci*uelty and brutality. 
Tlie patronage which it aflerwarcfs bestowed, and which sprung 
rather out of religion than policy, was scarcely less hurtful to 
the Americans, than their previous persecution. Under the 
free governments of America, these natives are now admitted 
to equal rights uitlj their fellow-subjects, and some of them 
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have eA’cn attiiined seats in their Ijogislatiires. During tlie wai 
carried on against the despotism of Spain, the excitement j»ro 
dnced elicited from them a degree of energy and enterpris^^ 
little to be expected from the long lethargy in w liich tlieir 
characters had lain, and if accounts are to be relied upr)n, they 
are now advancing rapidly in improvement. It was when our 
own notions of liberty were crude and imperfect, that ue 
hunted down ami exterminated the savage tribes of \orth 
America. Both we and our descen<Iants now treat th* rein* 
nant of' these same savages with a consideration and hunjaiiity 
unknown to our ancestors.* 

The history of Ruropean ascendancy in India itseK is to 
a similar effect. The despotism of Spain and Poilugal are tin' 
only two Governments which ever instituted any thing like a 
religious })ersecution of the natives. It was only wiicu the 
Spaniards ami Portuguese had themselves colonized, and, in 
religion and manners, assimilated with the native inhalulants, 
that their conduct became tolerant, and tiieir administration 
conciliatory. The Dutch, whose Indian Government al Ica.^t, 
had always been purely despotical, because, for ihti moM part, 
vested in a corporate body little .subject to the conlroJ 'd the 

•“At the establishment of the Federal Govornmeaf, under lh‘ 
present coiistitiition of the United States, the principle was adopted of 
considering them (the savage tribes) as foreign and independent powers, 
and also as proprietors of lands. They were moreover eousideicd as 
savages whom it was our policy and our duty to use our influeuee iu 
converting to Christianity, and bringing within the pale oi civilization 
As independent powers, wc negotiated with them by treaties i as pro 
prietors, we purchased of them all the lands wliich we could prevail 
upon them to sellj as brethren of the human race, rude and ignorant, 
we endeavoured to bring them to the knowledge of religion and letters 
The ultimate design was to incorporate, in our owm institutions, tlnit por- 
tion of them which could be converted to the state of civilization. In tin 
practice of European states, before our revolution, they had In * n < onsidored 
as children, to be governed j as tenants at discretion, to Uv dispossrs.sed 
as occasion might require ; as hunlcrs, to be indemnified by trifling con 
cessions for removal from the ground.s upon •which their game was oxtir 
pated.” — Tliis fjuotation, which is from the last speef li of Mr Fri sident 
Adams tfi (Congress, will, we presume, lie considered as a fair rejiresenta 
tiou of tlie policy of the United Slates of Arqcrica towards the samge 
tribe.: living within its territory. We dr> not hesitatr to sa>. that Ihi? 
history of despotism, ancient or modern, ma) be looVtd jnt'* ui ram 
any thing parallel to it 
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State, uere, tlirou^^iiout, remarkable for their niisniaiiagcnjenf 
of the Indians. 'Fhe Frencli, and surely their (iovernment 
was despotic enouj^li under Louis XV, were, notwithstanding 
the known amenity ol tlaur manners elsewhere, eminently un- 
sucee.sstul in eoneilialing the natives of India; and it is a cir- 
cumstance well aseertaiiied, that their violations of native 
rights and usages contributed, in no small degree, to their 
failure in that country. Their coiuluct, in this resj)Cet, vvsis 
always less discaeet, and even Jess humane, than ours, with 
our free (iovenirinait and our free institutions. Our East 
India C’ompany must not take the merit ol' this to themselves, 
/or the f’lench also luid their East India fannpany and ihcii 
East India monopoly. 

What, howa.ver, will perhaj>s be considered as more to the 
point than all that has now been adduced, is this, that every 
imj)ro\ emciit made by oursehes towards rendering the Cio- 
veninient of India a governTinait by law, — ev(n*v admission 
either of' EnglishiiKMi or of Indians to a share, however small, 
ot constitutional right-', — every departure from a iiovernment 
purely arbitrary, has mereased our popularity w itli the native 
inhahitants, and tended to the consolidation of our power. 

During tlie /irst twenty v t^ars of our Indian rule, v irtual, 
Ol sanctioned by treaty, our government of India was purely 
arbitrary; the k^ast India Company administered territory, and 
resources, without any legal authority whatever. Was this 
period di>linguished by a conciliatory coTiduet towards the 
native inheldtants, — by attention to native rights, usages, and 
institutions Quite the contrary ; it was characterized by vio- 
lation of native rights, fraud and corripition on the jiarl of the 
public oHicers, confusion, anarcliy, and rebellion. Reform com- 
menced with the interference of Parliament, and wherever it has 
interfered, lo bestow constitutional rights, our good treatment of 
the inhabitants has kejit pace with it. It will be siilhcient to 
refer to the restoration by its authority, ol’ jiropriiitors to lauds, 
of w hich they had been dispossessed the institution of courts 
of justice, independent of the civil governnKmts, the most 
po|mlar and useful innovation of all ; — the ajipointraent, in- 
stead of the olhi'crs of tlie (aimpany's (iovenimeut, of English 
statesmen to he governors, — with the local improvements intro - 
duceil by these; — the extension of the commercial intcrcoursr 
wiUi tiieal Britain, uilh the increased interroursc be(vvc‘*n tic- 
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f>no'U.C(h and Indians, to which it has necessarily ^iveti rise; and 
finally, the conferring upon the natives the right of sitting 
upon juries. There is scarcely one of these innovations that 
was not deprecated at the time of its introduction, and not one 
that has not proved eminenth^ henefK*iaI. 

The project of bestowing peculiar patronage on the weak 
and disfranchised classes of society is one from which arbitrary 
governments ha\e often endeavoured to draw to themselves a 
little popularity. The idast India Comjiany, like others of the 
same family, has rejieatedly come forward as the champion of 
the Hindoos. Having themselves already loaded these Hin- 
doos with taxes, and disfranchised them, they manliilly step 
forward to protect them against imaginary danger from others. 

e have one notable example on record of tlie cons<‘(]uences of 
sncli {latronage, the protection which S])ain afldvded to the 
American Indians against its own Euro])ean subjects or their 
(lescendants. Tbt^ case is so much in point that it deserves to 
be adverted to. By the code of laws made for the protection 
of the native Americans, they were pronounced to be of pure 
blood; their cliicfs had the privileges of Spanish nobles; the 
natives who lived in separate villages were restrained from 
wandering from them, witli the most ])atriarchal tenderness for 
their safety ; they were govaaaierl exclusively by officers of their 
own tribes; above all, neither Spaniards nor persons of the 
mixed races, were allowed to settle among them, — to buy, or in 
any manner to encroach upon their lands. 'I'o prevent their 
simplicity from being abused, the Indians were prohibited from 
disposing of their real {)roj)erty, even amongst themselves, with- 
out the intta ventioii ot‘ a magistrate they could neither con- 
tract n<n- conclude bargains for a greater sum than the value of 
three Spanish dollars. Every species of oppression to which 
they vver(3 exposed was minutely guarded against by law, and 
a suitable remedy prov ided for it. In a vv ord, they were placed 
under the protection of all the constituted authorities of the 
Spanish (iovernment, who were bound to defend tliem from in- 
justice and secure them from wrong. Such were the elaborate 
pains taken by the Government of Spain for the protection of 
its Indian subjects. The consequences are too well known.* 

■* The following de.scription of these consequences is taken from 
the review of the Baron l^liimboldt’s great work, in the I6th vol. of tlie 
F.dmbitrffh En^aiv. Wc copy it the more readily, from knowing that it 
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i lie Irulians, not only deprived of all national independence, 
but reduced to a slate of pupilage by the affected securities be- 
stovvt d n[)oii them, l<»sl all energy <)f character, even that little 
which belonged to them under tludr native Government, while 
the mixed ra('es, and creoles, who not only had no patronage or 
peculiar securities, hut, on the contrary, were subjected to in- 
numerable disabilities, have, in spit<‘ oi’ all the efforts and op- 
pression oi Spain, acvpiired a fbrc<‘ of character, the results of 
which art^ sulhciently known. 'I'licrc are so many features of 
resemhlanee between the s^jit of jirotcation which Spain be- 
stowed upon the .American Indians, and that which we our- 
selves would affeet to bestow upon the Hindoos, that it is im- 
possible the reacha’ should not be struek with the simi]arit3^ 

I here are. to he sure, eircumstauecss lu the erniditioii of the 
Hindoos, and in the nature ol our relations with them, which 
must always prevamt tiie pretemh'd patronage of the East 
India Gompany from becoming so miseliit‘voif> in its operation 
as that of the S|>anish fiovernment. In the first place, our pa- 
tronage is not carried so fiir, lu'cause tlu^ lliiuloos, a peojile far 
more elcN'ated m tin' s<‘ale of socu'tv than tlj<‘ ^I(‘\lea^s and 
Peruvians, would not for a moiuont cfidure •^uch \'*\atious and 
pernicious traunii'ds. In tlie newt, a eompctil ion. for laliour on 
the part of foreign setthas <‘annot take place in a, densely- 
peopled country like India, a'^ it did in the thiidv -peopled re- 
gions of America, d’he Aineri«Mn <‘()uhl adord to he* idle, to be 
a mere drone, or tfie next thing to it, while tin* st^dta or (‘mi- 
grant iahoun-d. On the contrary, tin* stumilus ol‘ inai.’ssily iiu> 

OS from the pen of a great philosopher ami an elfxjiKin writer, the late 
Professor l^layfair. — “ ’'I'iii.s sy.stem of favour und protection to tin* iir 
diaris,” .says he, after a deseriptioii of the Iaw.s enuefed in tin ii- helndf, ti.s 
we have traiiscnhed them in tlic text, “ was, no doubt, dictated by 
motives of humanity; hut it maybe (jncstioned wlnt her sonn; of its 
provisions have not contributed e.sscntiall^ to n tard tln ir iirogrcss in 
culture and civilization- The permission e(meede(i to them, of living in 
separate C(»minunities, under Caeicpies of their own nation, without any 
intemiixture of strangers, excludes iherii from instruction, jierjietiialt^s 
Their ignorance, and subjects them to the oppression of magistrate s, 
against wlmm they have no means of redre.ss, as they are seldom ae 
quainted w itli any other language tlian their own. The state of pupil 
age in which they are kejit, us a protection against fraud and inijm.sition, 
dcstroy.s the energy of their character, and detains them in perjietuai 
childhood.’' 
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parts to the Hindoo a certain portion of industry which protects 
him from an equal debasement. The Hindoos then are not in 
a condition that niil admit of their being^ reduced by particular 
patronage to tlie state of’ dull and apathetic ignorance to which 
it has n‘duced tlie An)erican Indian. An impertinent pro- 
tection^ however, and the exclusion of all those means which 
have contributed to tlie improvement of other races of men, 
may keep the Hindoos stationary for ever, and its influence, in 
efi'ecting this ])urpose, lias been exerted un(|uestionably with 
no inconsiderable suecess during the last half century ; ever 
since the rigid ])roscriplion of interlopers, the virtual Seclu- 
sion of English enterprise and capital; ever, in a word, since 
the East India Company became the avowed and exclusive 
patrons of the jieople of India. 

I'or a government administering a country, occupied by 
various races, iu different and o}3])osite states of society, there 
is, if the Legislator desire to escape I’rom the evil of perpetuat- 
ing the feebleness and degradation of’ the great mass of the 
people on tlie one hand, and tlu^ domination and tyranny of a 
caste tin the other, but one safe course to pursue, viz. to confer 
upon all the same rights and immunities, and the same just 
and ef|ual a(I^Iini^tration of laws. Any deparlurt: from this 
principle inevitably leads to injustice, inconvenience, and con- 
fusion. Peculiar [latronage to tlie weak is especially a danger- 
ous illusion. The feeble and ignorant must be placed in a 
state of wholesome collision, and fair emulation with the strong 
and tlie intelligent, as the only practicable means of sharpen- 
ing and invigorating their faculties, and raising them in the 
scale of society. JSuch has ever been the nature of the disci- 
pline by which, in every well-regulated community, the indus- 
trious and talented of tlie lower classes have been raised to an 
equality w ith the middling orders, — that the middling orders, 
with similar endowments, have emulated, or equalled the 
higher ; — and that the higher themselv'CS have been hindered 
from degenerating into drones or tyrants. India, indeed, is not 
exactly the held where the most rapid improvement can be 
looked for, even under the freest operation of this indispensable 
principle. Here there are obvious circumstances connected 
with distinctions of race, of complexion, of religion, and ot 
manners, which will, more or less, obstruct or narrow its bene- 
ficial influence ; but it would be utter idleness to imagine that 
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ihe main-spruig of social iiiiproveniciit, in every other a^e and 
climate should lit‘ dormant and iiioperatj\ c, — nay, should b(‘ 
even ]>rc|udici{d in refenuicc to liritish India. 

it has been often asserted, that India ouj^ht not to he held 
for the exclusive benefit of Finj^land, and that the security and 
protoertion of our Indian subjects ou.u'ht to be the main object 
of our policy. This assertion supposes, according to our 
judgment, one of the most untenable doctrines ever advanced; 
it supposes that the mother country may be ben<dited by the 
misgovernment of its colony, and thal^ in short, their interests 
are o^osite and di\ ided : they are, however, inseparable and 
indissoluble; it is impossible to misoovern the one vvitlioiit in- 
flicting au injury upon the other ; the wealth and prosperity of 
India are .sure to produce advantages to Fngland, while her 
poverty, oppression, or unfair and umapial Ireatmeiit, even 
under the guise of favouring metropolitan industry, are sure, 
in the long run, to render all intercourse with her unj)r()fi table 
or valueless. Did luigland benefit by the restraints imposed 
upon Irish industry, although advowediy im]>osed tor her own 
interest? or, ratlier, is it not notorious that these restraints 
were ef|iuil]y prejudicial to both parties, and, that in })ropor- 

* “ He was glad to sec, and hoped there would be a much more ex- 
tensive coinmunication between Europeans and India; but then, he re- 
gretted to say, there must he a continuance of the same strict reg»ilatir>ns. 
He held it absolutely necessary that the inhabitants of India sliould he 
protected. 'Dial ought to be their c]\ief object. India must not be iicld 
solely for tli ' beneiit of this country, — solely as a means of wealth to 
England. They had a higher duty to perform in providing for the seen 
rity and hap])iiic.s.s of the inhabitants.” — .Spm/i of (he liight IJonourohle 
C. ^V. Wi/itfiy late President of the Board of (Control y in his jAaee in Parlia- 
ment. Times ynvspaper, XHlk Junvy I8g8. — We have preferred epioting in 
this, as in former instances, the opinions of a man of talent and informa- 
tion, to those of vulgar objectors, chiefly because they exhibit the preva- 
lence of, what we deem to be, serious errors, even in the higbesi quarters. 
Mr. Wynn is the author of the only measure of a generous and consti- 
tutional character which has been enacted for the good government of 
India for many years past, — the admission of Indians to the right of 
sitting on juries ; and, therefore, w'e cannot be suspected of any dis- 
respect or disinclination towards him. The liberal sentiments, indeed, 
contained in many parts of the speech from which we have quoted, it 
may be added, are quite new in an official man, and afford a cheering 
evidence of the progress of just opinions on the most vital questions 
«onne(‘tc(l with Indian legislation. 
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lion as tlioy have l>eeri removed, hoth have been l)enefiled ^ 
The case cannot be otherwise in regard to the connexion 
between (ireal Britain and India. 

Previous to the year 1814 both England and India had sul 
fered sufliciently IVom the system of restriction under which 
we had acted, hut England undoubtedly was the greatest suf- 
ferer of the two. There had then been incurred, on the credit 
of the British nation, for the use of India, a debt of one sort or 
another amounting at the very lowest calculation to thirty-four 
millions sterling : the people of J'lngland paid before tb|fn, as 
they now do, on account of a mono])oly whicli we have been 
often told was for the benefit of the people of India, a yearly 
contribution of some two millions sterling, and the commerce 
of the people of England had been exeluded from half the 
world,— all for the supjiosed benefit of the people of India. 
AV hat advantag(‘ did England derive to compensate for these 
enormous sacrifices, no one, we think, has ever ventured even 
to eonjectiire. Eiider llie ancient syslem of restriction then, 
and matters are as yet not very materially altered, the principal 
disadvantages of the connexion were on the side of England, 
although we are very far indectl from believing that India 
reaped corresponding benefits. I’he allegation that the settle- 
ment of Englishmen in India, — their purchase of lands, — their 
introduction of capital, of arts, of industry, and of useful ex- 
ample, are injurious to the people of that country, is a delusion 
wliich we have already sufficiently exj)osed. The admirers of 
the ancient order of things — those who, w hen in possession of 
the government, created monopolies of the staple articles of the 
country, and who themselv es exercised a right of pre-em])lion in 
tlie Indian markets, have since gone the length of pretending that 
the introduction of cheap British manufactures was a grievous 
infliction upon the inhabitiints. How^ a province, not from the 
nature of things a manufacturing country, can possibly he in- 
jured by receiving manufactures from the mother country, emi- 
liently a manufacturing one, and at about one-third the price 
which the ]>rovince could possibly make them for itself, is to us 
incomprehensible, and the more especially so, w hen it is con- 
??i(lered that this introduction of cheap manufactures has been 
accompanied by large increased exports o(‘ the raw juoduce, of 
every s})ecie.s, which that province is capable of producing. 
I'liere is, however, an inequality in the duty lev ied respectively 



in England and India upon each oUior’s manufactures, and tins 
has afforded grounds for some lague declamation. The duty 
levied upon British cottons in India is 2i per (amt. whereas 
the duty levied upon Indian cottons in England is 10 percent, 
making a difference in favour of the English nninufacUircr of 
7| j>er cent, which is, no doubt, a v(M*y foolisli thing, hut, it 
must be added, at the same time, lliat the distinction, iii con- 
sequence of tlie vast dis])roportion in tlie cost of the two 
descriptions of manufacture, i« wholly ino])erative, — that the 
discrhninaling duly, in short, is a dead letter. Were the dif- 
ference, in reality, to he given as a bonus on the importation 
of the* Indian nianufaetui cs, instead of being nominally im- 
posed upon it, it is imjiossihle they should become articles 
of considerable eonsum])tion in this country. We e\j>ortcd 
cotton manufactures to India, last year, t<> the valiu; ol above 
tW'O millions sterling, that is, we funiish('d the Indians for about 
tliree millicms ‘^terliitg, w ith commodities, which, in the good 
okhm times, would, probably, ha\(' cost them about nine mil- 
lions. AVlio is injured by this proceeding ^ It is answered, 
the Indian operative weavers, who formerly furnished the Com- 
pany’s investment, and in the produce of w hose labour the 
Conijiany exercised a right of pre-emption. I'hese weavers, at 
the utmost a few tbou.samb in number, repn^sent then, the in- 
juries inflicted on a hundred millions of peoj)h^ ! But is it 
really true tlial even these pen sons have been in jured by the 
obvious benefit conferred upon the rest of tlicir eounlrymen P 
We tViink it. can be very easily shown tliat they have not. The 
quantity of Indian cotton goods inijiorted into England, in the 
year 1814, that is, before the free trade could liave operated to 
their prejudice, was 2,028,120 pieces. In 1828, it was only 
4d0,543 pieces. I’he loss of market tlien to tlie Indian weaver, 
from the free trade, on a period ol’ fourteen years, amounts yearly 
to 1,040,580 jiieces. I’hese may he valued at ])rosent according 
to the custom-house returns, Jit £798,110. Cotton, Iiow^ever, is 
not the only material in which weavers are employed in India. 
The quantity of jiieces of Indian silk (Chinese excluded) im- 
ported in 1814, was only 70,550. In 1828 it was 103,900, 
being an advance of 88,35t> pieces, worth about one pound a 
piece. Tlvis rcMluecs the loss of market to the Indian weav(ir 
to £709,763. But, besides this, the free trader now supplies 
the Indian weaver with a mwv materijtl lor liis loom, unknown 
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to liini in former times, \i/. cotton twist. Including' domestic 
•md foreign, there were cx])orted of this commodity, last year, 
to th(‘ value, within a small fraction, of £400,000, reducing the 
loss of market to the Indian weaver to £309,763, It may rea- 
sonably he supposed, that the additional quantity of the raw 
profluce from India taken by tlie English market, and which 
111 th(‘ three articles of cotton, indigo, and sugar, (Mauritius 
( xcluded,) exceeded in value, in 1828, what it was in 1814 by 
above one million six hundred thousand pounds, is some com- 
jiensation to India for the no very considerable sum by which 
the consumption of Indian manufactures has decreased in this 
country. After the account we have given of the export of 
cotton twist, and this extenuated representation of the injury 
done to the weaver, we should not be much surprised to hear 
tht‘ woes of India, from the miseries of free trade, transferred 
from the latter to the cotton spinners, in which case the repre- 
sentative.s of all India would necessarily be reduced to a 
handful of old women! 

Setting, howT\'er, all reasoning from such facts as we ha^ e 
now adduced, out of the question, has any one ever heard of 
an Indian weaver being thrown out of employ through the 
introduction of British manufactures^ AVe believe not; nor 
in such a state of society as exists in India do we think the 
thing possible. There may have taken place some modifica- 
tion of the manner in which his labour is employed, but 
nothing more. We send no coarse fabrics to India, for this 
obvious reason, that the quantity of skill and labour, ^dded 
to the prime cost of the raw material, is comparative!}^ trifling; 
and of this description it is a well ascertained fact, that the 
production in India, both for consumption and for exportation, 
has materially increased since the iiitrodiudion of the free 
trade. New markets for them have been found in South 
America, while the old ones, ami^ngst the Indian Islands, 
the adjacent countries, Persia and Arabia, have been much 
extended. Instead, then, of manufacturing fine articles for 
luxury, such as were formerly exported, the Indian weaver 
now manufactures articles of necessity, of which the con- 
sumption is far more general, and for the fabrication of which 
his qualifications are much better suited. But, if the whole 
of India were, after all, supplied with British manufactures, 
what harm would result** The Indian weaver is, in almost 
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every ease, als() a cultivator, — passing j)art of the day at 
loom, and })art at his plou‘:i^h. In a rude country, coin[)ura- 
lively underslock(Kl with labourers, where the natural directi(»n 
ol' capital is not to manufacturing hut to agricultural industry, 
it would he inflictinj^ no g^reat injury upon him, if lu? were 
compelled to employ the whole of his time at the latter only. 
From hein'Y, as alw^ays happens in such cases, a had artisan 
and a bad liushandinan, there mij^ht be some prospect o< his 
making a tolerable proficiency in the latter capacity. 
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K t t k n 


Oinij V Si K , 

Unc.ka i km 1. would be my brethren i’or the bless- 
iiiiis be^towt'd on this country, by the enligiitened 
natives of yours, were they to disregard the means 
of instruction and inlormalion which intelligent 
Knglislimen, like yourself, are daily sjireading forth 
lor their edification and improvement. Your late 
])ub!icatioii, a View ol‘ the ])rcsent State and 
future Pros|)ects of the Pree Trade and Colonization 
of India," has reached us; and while millions here 
are poring ovei' its contents, w e avow the incalcu- 
lable obligations which your liberal consideration 
for our w elfare and advancement has conierred on 
ev^ery Asiatic subject of Great liritain. Whether 
we admire the unjirejudiced and disinterested na- 
ture of your solicitude for us; whether we con- 
sider the gratuitous and truly noble opposition 
you are now^ arraying against those wdiom you 
distinguish as our ojipressors, and to whom you 
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attribute all our evils; whether we regard you 
as the spontaneous, uninfluenced and unrequited 
champion of free commerce with India, or as the 
kind and tender advocate for the free colonization of 
your gentle countrymen among us - still our thanks 
are equally and essentially your due. We know not 
which to admire most, the honourable alacrity with 
which you have espoused our cause, or the excellent 
manner in which you have advanced it. 

I need not repeat to you how many of my bre- 
thren have gladdened themselves in the wisdom of 
your writings, particularly where they so faith- 
fully pourtray the mismanagement of our rulers, 
from governors-general and members of council 
downwards, to the veriest crainiic.s or clerks here 
and in Leadenhall-street. How they have hung on 
the oracular prognostications of our future weal, as 
the natural result of a |)roper reverence for, and im- 
plicit reliance on, your infallible dogmas! How 
they have drank in with proper conviction and holy 
credence your accurate calculations and statements! 
Some of the more sanguine of our community 
already enjoy in imagination the happy and glorious 
results you would predict for us. Our fancies pic- 
ture forth the civilization you would promise for the 
happy poj)ulation of this clime. We see arts and 
sciences, and every blessing, (save only your ma- 
chinery for the production of profitable trade, a 
reciprocal equalization of duties, and a few other 
such poor advantages,) no longer confined to a 



cold monopolizing portion of the globe. We view 
our millions emerge from their present degra- 
dation— our coolies and pariahs gloriously arrayed 
in the white and printed calicoes of Manchester 
and Glasgow^ — our fields no longer bearing the 
homely harvests of rice, corn, and badjra, but 
passing away from the possession of our unen- 
lightened zumeendars into the hands of your intel- 
ligent capitalists, and thenceforward flourishing only 
as one vast midaun of indigo and cotton ; while 
tobacco, tea, coffee, sugar, and other produce of 
eminence in your English price-currents, rise luxu- 
riantly around — all India exhibiting an uninterrupted 
parterre of exclusive culture for free trade. 

My brethren and myself find it difficult, however, 
to keep pace with you, even in the disinterested 
fervour of your anxiety to serve ourselves: thus we 
fail sometimes to arrive so quickly at the same con- 
clusions as you do, as to the means of best effecting 
the purpose. It is, alas! too true, that we have 
not YET arrived at the state of perfection you have 
in store for us ; and thus our minds, even while we 
admit the general value of your immaculate reason- 
ing, will not permit us to be wholly convinced by 
it. Even with you as a guide, we turn astray in our 
ignorance and present want of information. Hum- 
bly we avow, with a feeling of deep shame at such a 
confession, that we do not thoroughly comprehend 
the full force of your arguments in detail. It is to 
announce this dearth of comprehension, and to elicit 
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from you the removal of our few remaining doubts, 
that I am now instigated by certain of my Brother- 
Baboos to take up my pen. You will, no doubt, 
fully appreciate the value of my doing so, and of 
the additional argument with which my Letter will 
furnish you. You will hail it as a farther proof of 
the “ benefit conferred on India by the operation of 
the free trade,” when a Calcutta Baboo, of its 
Burra Bazaar, can thus venture to write at alt on 
the same mysterious, erudite, and momentous sub- 
ject as yourself. 

Free trade — that is, mutual commerce, full, un- 
restricted, and plenteous as you can make it — must 
doubtless prove of advantage to a country like 
British India. And it might be better for us if, 
instead of four or five millions of exports from Eng- 
land, our fair and natural means of consumption 
could call for thrice that amount; more particularly 
if our returns in the legitimate and beneficial produce 
of India could fairly keep pace with your sup|)lics. 
Thus far may be easily comprehended ; nay, more, 
we can approve of the introduction of your “ capi- 
tal, skill, and intelligence” among us, provided that, 
in thus endeavouring to promote your own benefit, 
you do not entirely exclude from consideration what 
is due to our feelings and interests. Willing, there- 
fore, as we may be to avail our.selves of the offers of 
assistance of yourself and our other English friends, 
we deem it expedient to stipulate for some parti- 
cipation in the advantages, whatever they may be 
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that are expected to result from your contemplated 
cham:»’es in the intercourse with us; and to moderate 
our desires of a coalition with our proposed allies, 
until they shall have more clearly shewn us what 
we are to gain by exposing to hazard the compara- 
tively solid advantages of protection and tranquil- 
lity enjoyed by us under the existing systeiii. And 
certainly, on looking back to the result of the ex- 
[)erimcnts made a few years ago, with the view of 
extending the trade with us, we are not able to see 
so clearly as you appear to do, the immense advan- 
tages alleged to have thence accrued either to our- 
selves, or to the English merchants who engaged 
their property therein : having, on the contrary, ar- 
rived at very dilferent conclusions on this part of 
the subject, we are disposed, before farther experi- 
ments are made, and before a closer alliance between 
us is formed, to consider well their probable conse- 
quences to ourselves; so that you will clearly per- 
ceive we are not yet quite resolved to concur with 
you in blaming the Parliament, nor in scoffing at our 
masters for not handing over our fields and posses- 
sions to be converted into ex])erimental {)lantati()ns, 
for the exclusive gratification of s])eculators and 
adventurers from London, Liverpool, and Glasgow. 

You state, and the calculations you adduce are 
affirmed to bear you out, that, since the oj)ening of 
the new charter, the East India Company have been 
beaten out of the field — because the free-traders 
have annually increased their extent of speculation, 
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and because, in 1827, they completed shipments to 
India to the amount of nearly four millions sterling 
— the Company declining to export goods to the 
amount even of one million. 

You aflfirm that the free trade has been in a course 
of thriving speculation, because an increasing one, 
and would dismiss all possible cavil at its wisdom 
by discarding the only argument, you say, its oppo- 
nents can bring against it; namely, that it is “ a 
losing trade.” Such loss you neither pause to refute, 
nor inquire into; the success of the trade being 
with you determined by its increase, your calcula- 
tions condescend not to notice the result ; it is im- 
material, amid the magnitude of your policy, whe- 
ther it is profitable or otherwise. 

There are other points on which you comment at 
no little length : these 1 shall touch upon in due 
course; but, in the first j)lace, let me generally 
inquire into the leading positions which you have 
taken up. 

That the Company had been, lor many years, re- 
tiring from their ex[)ort trade to India was evident, 
long before the free-trader had access to this market. 
Nor would it have lequired a King Suliman, that 
patron of Tyrean and Eastern trade, nor Sultaun 
Akbar, in his Brahminical and Mahomedan know- 
ledge, to unravel this mystery,, or explicate the 
cause. Woollens in India were found to be limited 
in demand then, as at present. Metals equally so. 
Cotton goods at the close of last century, and at 
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the early part of this, were not so inordinately mul- 
tiplied as at the present era ; and the only articles, 
beyond a certain limit in metals and woollens, that 
gave a fair remunerating profit, were those perish- 
able and miscellaneous minor ones, which the Com- 
pany could scarcely undertake to supply themselves, 
and which, therefore, naturally fell to the privileged 
private trade of the officers of their chartered ship- 
ping. 

But in 1814, when the new charterwas granted in 
its present modified and experimental shape, and 
the trade itself was thrown open, never could 
circumstances have combined to lavish greater 
facilities for the prosecution of commerce than 
weie then o|)portunely, and almost simultaneously, 
presented to the British mercantile community. If, 
at any time, and under any probable circumstances, 
success could have been reasonably expected to 
result from an extension of your trading intercourse 
with India, that period and the then concurring 
circumstances would a.ssuredly have realized it. 
The general peace shortly took effect, bringing with 
it into immediate or early operation its multifarious 
consequences. The whole of the tonnage employefl 
during the war, not simply for transport uses, but 
for all the many purposes connected with a war of 
such vast extent, ceased to have employment. The 
numerous vessels, bona JUle the property of English 
merchants, but w'ith fabricated papers, and employed 
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abroad ; the various ships at sea under other dags, 
but worked and freighted only through British capi- 
tal. which the then state of affairs, and either the 
wants of the war itself, or its interdictions, caused 
to be so engaged — these all fell back on the hands 
of their actual and virtual owners. Again, at this 
time the many uses to which capitalists, during 
such a war, had turned their means to activity 
and account, all abruptly failed them. Our In- 
dian empire, by its treaties and conquests, and 
its new settlements, was beginning to exhibit 
a larger field for enterprise ; while the ])ower of 
machinery at this juncture was attaining in England 
a gigantic and extraordinary increase, and goods 
and manufactures were multiplied to an unheard of 
extent. Such, then, were the features that marked 
the opening of the new commerce to the famed and 
imaginary El Dorado of the East, and no wonder 
that “ speculation soon ran mad," as has been aptly 
said ; and cargoes upon cargoes came pouring and 
luirrying into Asia. For, in a short time, the mania 
had its corresponding effect on the Euro])ean mer- 
cantile community in India also The trade thus 
met at Calcutta an apt and temporary support ; 
and, notwithstanding the preposterous selection of 
goods for such a market, and the ignorance and folly 
of the shippers, which many of the investments 
betrayed, a partial and adventitious piece of suc- 
cess here and there seemed to give a character 



and consistency to speculation, and even allured 
new adventurers into the field. But about 1818 
there was a slight check to this race of folly. The 
godowns of the Calcutta commission-agents, and the 
warehouses of the merchants and corresponding 
houses, became literally choked up with unsaleable 
goods of every possible variety. They could not re- 
main there. The agent, as a matter of course, 
must realise and secure his own commission. Sales 
were forced and effected on very ruinous terms. 
Bar iron, square and fiat, was literally begging in 
the Bazaar for purchasers, at 2 rupees 12 as.* per 
factory maund ; lead at no more than double that 
price ; cordage at about 20 shillings the cwt. ; and 
copper, bolt, and sheathing at 30 to 35 current ru- 
pees per factory maund. The perishable articles 
were almost thrown away, and even the bestselling 
at a discount of full 50 per cent. It is a notorious 
fact, that the best Hodgson’s pale ale, after its long 
and ])recarious voyage, was selling at about 20 
rupees ])cr hogshead; while claret and champagne 
were retailed so ridiculously cheap, that they were 
becoming the common table wines of the youngclerks 
of every counting-house. To crown all, the Ame- 
rican ship captains and mates were positively laying 


^ About eight shillings the cwt,, or i'S per ton! after freight, insurance, 
commission, loss of interest ; and with the ne\v difficulty coming on ot liow 
to remit back the proceedKs! The price (pioted also imjilies a selection of 
the very best working sizes from \ inch to ‘2 inches ; the heavy descriptions 
and broad fiat ditto were unsaleable for years. 
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in at our outcries large stocks of English goods and 
commodities, to take back 12 or 15,000 miles to 
their own country, to dispose of there as a good 
speculation ! 

At this juncture, many minor houses that had at- 
tempted the trade failed or seceded from it in dis- 
may. The old-established and more respectable 
agency firms of Calcutta withdrew their sup- 
port and participation; and the free trade itself 
now fell under the almost exclusive management 
of a new community of East India speculators in 
London, and elsewhere. These persons had, for 
the most part, been connected with the shipping 
interests under the old system ; and having, 
on the plea of their knowledge of markets, and 
general information as to the Eastern ])orts, insi- 
nuated themselves into connexion with establishments 
of the large manufacturing towns, they, jointly with 
them, endeavoured, at any risk, to protract and 
continue their exports. The speculators themselves, 
or, as we may describe them, the originators and 
advisers of the adventures, were, generally speak- 
ing, men who had little to lose. The precarious- 
ness or hazardous nature of the transactions was 
not for them to consider; it was the mere con- 
tinuance and extension of shipments which they, in 
common with their correspondents abroad, (by this 
time the minor agents, or petty houses of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay,) were anxious to effect; 
such continued shipment on which they levied their 
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charges and commission, with the occasional large 
funds placed at their command, the consequent in- 
fluence, employment of tonnage, petty patronage, 
and city mercantile importance, being their sole 
subsistence, and, in fact, their very existence itself 
in business. 

The immense stocks of goods in India, of which 
sales were forced in the first instance, were now 
bringing ruin and embarrassment among the native 
shop-keepers and extensive dealers, at second 
hand, of the Bazaar. These persons were now ne- 
cessitated to get rid of their stocks at any sacrifice. 
Thus it was that the neighbouring community be- 
came purchasers and consumers, as it were, in spite 
of their opposing habits and interests. Cotton 
goods were notoriously hawked about the vicinity 
of Calcutta at less than half their prime cost; they 
were literally thrown away upon the neighbourhood. 
Buyers, of course, were lured into the possession of 
these novel articles, scaicely desiring them, but 
seduced into the purchase by the ridiculous cheap- 
ness of the commodity. The goods themselves, 
though fair to the eye, were decidedly inferior in 
wear, durability, and intrinsic value to the native 
commodity ;* but still the present preposterously low 

* This may appear incredible to Englishmen at home ; but let me put it 
to the European community in India, whether in tlic’ir families they have 
found the imitation long cloths, cossas, sauns, baftahs, and izarees, wear half 
as long only as the old native article of these designations, now fast disap- 
pearing, but formerly produced at Gazeepore, Juanpore, Dacca, Luckipore, 
and along the coast. The cost of material in Europe makes the manufac- 
turer there too sparing of the cotton itself in the fabric of every cloth pre- 
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prices became an object of attraction; and the glut 
of these cottons threw the old country article in the 
shade. Then it was the neighbouring weavers and 
native cloth-merchants began to find tlieir own la- 
bour and stock to be falling ott' in demand, while it 
was impossible to lower the price of their goods ; 
for, in a country like India, with its dense ])opula- 
tion, labour and native commodities had long since 
reached their minimum of price. All these circum- 
stances were not lost upon the trader. This casual 
and easy-to-be-explained consumption of jiortions 
of their consignments, was magnified by interested 
people into success and demand. New shipments 
and adventures were urged forward.^ The discou- 

pared by machinery, wliile the uttenuated thread he employs, with it«; 
fibrous strength too much elongated and detcTiorated by the in.'iehine, tan 
produce only a flimsy article, more even and regular to the eye, I grant, 
than the nativ'e cloth, but far .uon; likely to go to ])ieces after the hrst few 
Indian washings, and manipulations of tlie nat'vo Dhobec. 

* by lk( p7'inf( r . — The Sintrbnd of September la^t has a paragra[)h 

in it, vvritlen on purpose, it would seem, to coriuborate tins r( asoning of our 
llindoostanee author. 

“ I'lns IS the jilairi state of the case, and it may account clearly enough 
for such cases of increased exports : — A merchant in London finding it ne- 
cessary to meet engagements for imported goods, and perhajis liaving more 
credit with the English linen-dealer, wlio is anxious to keep his staiving 
weavers alive, and his establishment unbroken up, and to unload his ware- 
houses at any loss, takes upon credit a quantity of linen at a loss to the 
manufacturer, which he sends abroad, and pays away at a loss also. And 
hence the chain of credit and of luss, regularly progressive, is carried on, 
to the undermining of all the security in the country, to the great gain of 
the foreign dealer, and no doubt to the honour of free trade. This, too, 
must have an end ; and, however it may gain time for the individual, it 
must accelerate thf; general catastroplie. We leave these facts for the free 
traders to answer.” 
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ragement to the native weaver was thenceforth kept 
up, although at enormous sacrifice to the English- 
man ; and in time, as the former withdrew in actual 
suftbring and starvation from the unnatural comj)e- 
tition, his antagonist was gradually establishing a 
call and seeming necessity for what he had first 
introduced, at heavy loss only, into notice. 

Thus, and thus only, was upheld and prolonged the 
new commerce ; the cx])ortation of piece goods and 
a few other commodities, coupled with the gradual 
reliiujuisliment of private trade on the part of the 
Ckmipany's shipping, poorly and precariously sup- 
porting it, and yielding a iaint colour, at times, to 
the scheming suggestions ol’ those who urged its 
extension. 

But all this time the licensed and country ship- 
ping, consisting mainly of heavy tonnage, was fast 
failing under its ill-paid and ruinous employment of 
carrying lor so imjn'ovident a trade. Merchants and 
large ship-owners soon began to cast the onus of its 
support from otf themselves, and shrank away from 
personal loss, as well as circumstances would admit, 
under such expensive property. Thus they fre- 
quently adopted in Calcutta and elsewhere the plan 
of making the sailing captains purchase, at the high 
rate of valuation standing in their books, certain 
large shares of the vessels —they advancing, at profit- 
able interest, the means of purchase, upon the se- 
curity of mortgage on the ship, and heavy insurance 
of life, &c. &c. It was the same plan they had pur- 
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sued with unprofitable indigo works ; adventurers, 
without a sixpence, being ever found by them as 
ready purchasers. By such means, they turned a 
portion of their stock into seeming profit, while the 
captain had the empty honour of half-owner-ship 
conferred on him at the ruinous cost of accumulating 
compound interest, which, including that on the 
debt, life-insurance, commission, and charges, came 
to little less than 1 7 per cent. This could but run its 
length ; and the King’s Bench in England, or a 
similar fate abroad, was fast staring these unhappy 
gentlemen in the face, when the Burmah war in India, 
most opportunely for them, called into employment 
a portion of the ruined tonnage. The high rate of 
monthly hire given by the Eastern governments for 
transports now enabled those concerned to delude 
themselves and their home friends with new hopes : 
like every other faint opening in the Eastern com- 
merce, it only prolonged and increased the feverish 
madness of adventure. A reprieve being given to 
the shipping, outward freights were solicited, new 
ships brought into the trade, and speltre, having 
been discovered as a novel article of export, whole 
dead-weight cargoes of that article, coals for steam, 
and fresh cotton goods, afforded a temporary 
struggling employment to the maritime interests of 
the trade, and a sickly extension to its prosecution. 

It would be of little utility to prolong this history 
of ruinous and unwise speculation, thus dropsically 
and fatally distending itself; but from the fore- 
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going’ detail of a few of the leading facts relating 
to the commerce, an opinion may be formed why, in 
1827, the results as to extent were nearly four mil- 
lions of exports, and of shipping, clearing outwards, 
72,890 tons. In my view, the causes of such a.vttiit 
are as opposite to success as liglit to darkness, or as 
truth ami common sense are to the mean distortions 
and iallacies of acrimonious delusion! 

Let me enquire, if such tonnage be in active exist- 
ence— does IT PA^ ? — can £4 to £5 per ton, for light 
goods, and £2. lO.s. to £3. 10,v., for heavy freight, 
cover even one Indf of the common wear-and-tear 
expences of the hull of the ship itself? Yet nine- 
tenlhs of your boasted tonnage have lately been 
era ving employment at such rates ; as you may disco- 
ver by reference to any price current here, or Calcutta 
paper ! Like your spelt re speculations, with more 
than three years stock lately lying useless and un- 
called for in India ; — like your woollens, lavished on 
us in such quantities that stout broad cloths of good 
texture and colour, of the description known in the 
trade as six- quarter cloths, and on which the ex- 
pence of freight. insurance, interest, charges, kc, had 
been incurred, were often vainly seeking a sale inCal- 
cutta, at 1 rupee, 12 annas, per yard; — like your 
overwhelming supply of piece-goods, which could 
not realise even prime cost; or, if sold, -without the 
means of remitting home the proceeds, with a loss oi 
nearly 23 per cent, on the rupee : — like these and 
every other over-done, glutted branch of your free- 
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trade — your shipping could not, at this moment, 
realise for you five shillings in the pound of its value 
on your books ; and your returns from India are 
unsaleable, but at a sacrifice. 

But leaving for a time the question ol loss, and 
considering only the increase and extent of exports, 
which you take to be the indisputable criterion of 
success, and which, therefore, you put forth vaunt- 
ingly in figures and calculations, in every possible 
shape and point of view ; let us now investigate 
this very extent itself. In 1827 , the exports you 
shew are £ 3 , 903 , 000 .* Of the component parts of 
this 1 need not speak just now ; its total, which you 
deem so astounding, will be sufficient for my present 
purpose. hy, my worthy Sir, is this alt you have 
to shew, as the united grand result of the gathered 
intelligence, capital and activity of your famed com- 
mercial empire, now the gates have been opened 
wide for its speculation ; and after all that the advo- 
cates for unrestricted trade had prognosticated, when 
they worked so bravely in 1813 and 1814 to oppose 
the East India Company ? Since that period, the 
Malay peninsula and its vicinity has been thrown 
open to you. VV'e have greatly increased here our 
political, and consequently, our commercial rela- 
tions ; in the Gulph, and to the westward, there is 


^ By the way, I shall not pause to quarrel with you for the error under 
which, in your sundry statements and calculations, you at times make use of 
the “declared value’' of exports, &c ; at others, their “official value the 
error may tell both ways. 



now every intercourse, which is worth having 
through the medium of the country shipping. AVe 
have more than doubled tl)c Briti.>!i territories on 
the continent of Hindoostan, with an accession to 
the population of 1 know not how many millions o! 
subjects. Your intimacy with the customs and 
wants of the native community has been progressing 
(of course,) for the last dozen years. The military 
force has been nearly doubled since the charter. 
There have been heavy war calls as well as a regular 
increased demand for military stores, metals, &c. 
Idle shipping and tonnage, at the lowest possible 
rates, have even been courting your speculators 
to employ them, during the whole period. You 
have increased, of late, at home your machinery 
and ])roduction of manufactures, at least ten- 
fold ; and, to crown all, notwithstanding what you 
say to the contrary, yonr merchants, agents, and 
retailers, have been not only unopposed by the 
local Government, but have had every justice done 
them, and have had free licence to the nttermost 
limits of the Empire, to get rid of their fullest sup 
plies. And yet, after all these advantages, openings, 
and facilities, prepared, as it were, to your very 
wishes, and actually sliowered upon you during the 
undertaking, what has the free-trade at last effected ? 
Lo ! it has actually exceeded by a Inillion — one 
million sterling of exports — what the poor, abused 
and ever decried East India Company were quietly 
doing as far back as 1794, when they exported alto- 
gether £2,924,829 before they had begun to give up 
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such trading as a bad business — when they had not 
half their present means and territory, and when 
machinery and piece-goods, and the European 
twisting of cotton thread were scarcely thought of! 

And when I consider that nearly one half of your 
exports to India consisted of articles in the manu- 
facture of which many thousands of my |)oor coun- 
trymen had previously found their principal means 
of subsistence; and contemplate the state of misery 
to which these sufferers are thus reduced without a 
prospect of relief, 1 cannot join with you in exulta- 
tion : on the contrary, I must express my regret and 
my sorrow, that the commercial interest of the em- 
pire at large should be supposed to recjuire such a 
sacrifice from this portion of its iaithful and devoted 
subjects, whose jirevious condition so little admitted 
of any subtraction from their scanty resources ; and 
I feel disposed, like many of my suffering country- 
men, to question the equity of the course pursued 
towards us in this partial mode of applying the new 
principles of freedom of commerce, and to doubt 
whether we have been dealt fairly with, constituting, 
as we do, an integral part of the British empire, (and 
consequently entirely at your disposal,) in being 
deprived, on the one hand, by the operation of your 
steam engines and unequal duties, of all the benefits 
resulting from the fabrication for the English market 
of piece goods, one of our staple manufactures, and 
on the other hand, having had left fettered by ex- 
cessive and disproportionate imposts, the principal 
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remaining staple products and manufactures of our 
country, for the purpose of favoring other settle- 
ments, whose claims upon the national justice and 
humanity are assuredly not greater than our own. 

Thus this free trade system, instead of being fol- 
lowed out to its full and legitimate extent, on the 
fair principle of a reciprocity between the mother 
country and its difterent dependencies, by which we 
should obtain whatever advantages our soil, climate, 
and industry might be calculated to aftbrd us in the 
general market, is allowed, in our case, to have only 
a partial and limited operation; being applied in its 
full I’orce wherever, as in the article of cotton piece 
goods, the mother country can compete with us 
herself, and then only by the aid of unequal duties, 
but departed from where its operation would be 
advantageous to us, as in the article of sugar, and 
some other products, for the growth and manufac- 
ture of which, on the cheapest terms, our country 
affords such striking and unquestionable advantages. 
Surely such exclusion of our products from the home 
market by excessive duties, is not only contrary to 
justice and to humanity, but to every sound j)rin- 
ciple of British policy. 

When you with such warm professions of zeal 
for the welfare of India, and such appearance ot 
anxiety to improve our condition, sit down calmly 
to dispose of a question of this nature in the man- 
ner you have done, and when a large portion of 
industrious subjects are thrown out of bread, can 
coolly dismiss the difficulty by scoffing at a ‘‘handful 
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of old women/' whom you feelingly describe as the 
only sufferers, pardon me, if I contend that you 
expose yourself to the imputation of inconsistency 
and inhumanity, from the stigma of which you 
would have been best rescued, by advocating the 
claim of the sufferers and their countrymen on the 
British people and Parliament to such compensa- 
tion, at least, as might result to them from a more 
equitable application of the principles of free com- 
mercial intercourse, by the admission into Great 
Britian of our sugar and other products, at rates of 
duty nut exceeding those levied on the products of 
your other more highly favored settlements. 

But you are apt at calculations, 1 must quit, 
therefore, vain attempts at comment, and meet you 
only with your own weapons. We will, first of all, 
look to this ‘‘ handful of old women.'’ In 1827, 
three millions of lbs. (;f cotton twist were exported 
from your country to liulia. Now, cotton thread, 
of common and coarse description, sells in Bengal 
at about 35 to 40 rupees per bazaar maund, there- 
fore its ])roduction by hand costs rather more than 
double the ])iice of the raw material. But if we 
calculate that a seer, or two pounds of' cotton thread, 
pays to the aged, the weak, or the decrej)id, about 
5 annas for the task of twisting it, we shall find that 
the quantity exported in 1827 must have deprived 
such aged and decrepid of earnings to the amount 
of half a crore of rupees ! When, again, we calculate 
the number this sum would have fed, of the persons 
just referred to, — a computation which very little 



intiuuicy with tlieir habits, and few wants, enables 
us to enter into, — we shall ascertain that at least 
25,000* poor creatures, utterly unfit for agricultural 
or any other means of support, (notwithstanding the 
sagacious reasoning which forms the last page of 
your pamphlet,} are thus deprived of their wonted 
bread, that the generous advocates of free commerce 
and the amelioration of India may boast the exclu- 
sive merit of having added this to their other articles 
of trade, while the East India Company (praise be to 
Brahma for the honour of our rulers!) have forborne 
to export it ! 

Another brief calculation will shew that the 
“ old women” are not the only sufferers by your 
cotton manufactures. It ajipears, that forty-two 
millions of yards of white and printed goods were 
sent out in J827. With reference to the work of 
native weavers, and what each man can produce in 
a year, it will be found, that two lacs at least of 
these people (200,000 men!) are thrown out of sub- 
sistence by such importation. It cannot be asserted, 
that our countrymen (save only the bankas, ser- 
vants, and under sircars about Calcutta itself) spend 
money in consumption of cloth or dress more abun- 
dantly than formerly: they are not richer than be- 
fore, and can only expend, therefore, the limited 
and customary portion of their means for clothing. 

• The above includes only those despoiled of their livelihood by the in- 
troduction of the twist. The still more distressing numbers of such people 
tlirown upon the charity and support of their relations by the piece-goods, 
alas ! another sad luindful.’ 



What they may have gained, too, in seeming finer 
texture and lowness of price, they lose in want of 
wear and durability. It is evident, then, that tlie 
forty- two millions of yards of English goods must 
have displaced an equal value of our native cottons ; 
and if we allow a fair quantum of yards for the 
average yearly clothing of an individual, the con- 
sumers of the Englisli article must have amounted 
in number to about two crores of persons. For 
every ten men so clothed, one native weaver mast have 
lost his legitimate and ooly means of support * 

I do not advert to the native export trade ol' 
calicoes, which has failed in the European, Ame- 
rican, and other markets, since the iiuiirovement of 
your machinery : it is true, many additional weavers 
have lost employment by the operation of this failure 
also ; Ijiit we cannot complain here. The Indian 
wea\X'r has been I'airly beaten in foreign marts; — al- 
though unjustly and most unfairly in his own. 

^'our legislators jjrohibit our sugars, our rum, 
arrack, silks, and in fact almost every valuable 


III reply to the (jiieiy which roininence^? tlu; hist ])arag'iaph of the pam- 
phlet. let me reh r theautlioi, (wlio, in ])CI^o^al ignorance only of the interior 
of India, conhl j)ossihly have aske«i, where is a weaver throw n out ofemjiloy 
by the British manufactures?) to the following places; — vii*,. C'hundonsy in 
Rohilcund, Benaris and its vicinity, (Uiazeepore, Sidepore, Allaliabad, duan- 
pore, Azimg'urh, Taunda, Ihaiukabad, Jaunsee, li.inee Mhow' in llie larger 
district, part ofl3eliar; in fact, all jilaces, more or les.s, formerly sending the 
finer cloths, shirtings, sheetings, saiins, cossahs, inowahs, doputeahs, dotees, 
and pnggerees to llie Presidency, &c. Also J.uckejiore, Daua, districts of 
jVJidnapore, ( alculta, and Hoogly, these parlicidaily, as well as the imme- 
diate vicinity of Calcutta. 1 do not speak of Madras or Bombay, having 
Ijtth; local ac(|iiaintancc with tliose countries. 



staple ol India, which could give advantage to us 
in a foreign conunerce ; and now you would cut 
u[) and dispossess us of our domestic trade and 
internal means of labour and subsistence. The loom 
is, by the seeming grant of Nature itself, in wise ad- 
vertence to our climate, our bodily frames and 
habits, and our capacities, the true and legitimate 
occupation of the Hindoo ; and yet you would force 
upon us your flimsy, frail, steam-fabricated imita- 
tions of our own proper comnu>dities ; which you 
))roduce only by an over application of the powers of 
machinery, tnuh machinery, as far as ihc free traders 
of England are concerned, being viHaally denied to 
oar sc Ives, 

And yet the manufacturers and capitalists in 
England, as we see by its newspapers and periodi- 
cals which reach us, arc complaining that they are 
ruined, and that few (none I may say) prolit by this 
immense over production of goods. Their capital 
engaged returns them but a sorry interest, and the 
prices they obtain any where are by no means re- 
munerating ones. Now, if such is the case with the 
principals themselves, who, where steam is em- 
ployed, can benefit few of your own poorer or la- 
bouring classes, and who must increase their ma- 
chinery and produce itself to monstrous, unheard 
of, and unwieldy extent, even to prolong or elicit a 
subsistence for themselves, what in the name of 
])olicy, nay of comnum sense, is the great advantage 
to England in mercilessly driving and forcing this 
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cotton trade to India. The mere duties on two 
millions of goods cannot afford an object ; and it 
admits of argument even, whether these are all gain 
to your revenue by such exportation, while it is a 
positive unanswerable fact, that for every anna ob- 
tained to the British manufacturer by the intro- 
duction of cottons into Hindostau, at least six times 
that sum must be wrested from the honest labour, 
industry and scanty earnings of the Hindoo. 

This line of argument, and its plain reasoning, 
are, we well know, met by your scoff and derision. 
But, if weavers and old women are not to be con- 
sidered amid the grandeur and general importance 
of such schemes, 1 would ask all liberal theorists, 
all political economists on the grand scale; and, 
lastly, all emancipationists and free traders, — has 
it ever occurred to them, that while they are thus 
driving and forcing an unnatural trade, endeavouring 
to supply us with clothing which is properly our 
country’s own, would it not be a simpler mode of 
benefiting us, to send out, the machinery itself? thus 
permiting us to prepare our own manufactures. We 
could effect the preparation to our better advantage, 
and with greater economy, than you ; while our abun- 
dance of cotton would prevent the necessity of our 
stinting the goods, as in England, in their due pro- 
portion of the material. But such a plan would find 
few supporters, methinks, among the high-minded 
benefactors of British India. The very first to op- 
pose it would be the busy orators and loud peti- 
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tioners from Manchester and Liverpool, lor the re- 
moval of all restrictions, and every odious monopoly 
but their own. 

1 have just ventured, you see, worthy Sir, 
to question the policy and general estimation 
of the item of cotton manufactures, which forms, 
as before stated, uaj f of the exports of your trade. 
1 now turn to another topic which would appear 
to have been beneath your notice — but which is as 
essential, nevertheless, for the well-being of com- 
merce as even the extent of export — 1 mean the 
))rices realised. You assert, that the only argu- 
ment used by your opponents is, that the private 
merchant is carrying on “ a losing trade.” This 
argument you scout. It is natural, certainly, that 
free traders should dislike, and caution you against, 
the public discussion of their losses ; for men like to 
keep up the confident look of success and solvency, 
even when bankruptcy is nearest at hand. But 
theorists, like you and myself, my good Sir, should 
enquire into these matters, if only for a seemly peg 
on which to hang an argument. To begin then 
with the cottons, let us see what they have realised 
for the consigners, for the last ten years — bearing in 
mind that the prices we shall quote represent the 
amount of sale at the first hand. With the lossesof the 
native purchasers, or of those who subsequently re- 
tail the goods, we, at present, have nothing to do: — 

In 1819, cotton goods sold at 25 to 30 per cent, 
advance: several sales were effected at this rate, 
though much remained on hand. 
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In 1820, at one part of the year, 20 percent ad- 
vance was obtained for several investments, and at 
another season a few sales were effected at 30 per 
cent, advance. 

In 1821, for the greater part of the year, 5 to 10 
per cent, advance was the common rate of sale. 

In 1822, sales were impracticable but at a dis- 
count of 5 per cent, on the prime cost, and the ut- 
most advance was 5 to 10 per cent, at the most fa- 
vorable portions of the year ! 

in 1823, the same remarks are applicable; much 
was sold at ))rime cost however! 

In 1824, more favorable than the preceding; l/> 
to 20 per cent, advance was jjrucurable. 

In 1825, the sales varied from 10 ])er cent, to 30 
per cent, advance. 

In 1820, ditto, ditto, from 10 to 20 per cent, ad- 
vance. 

In (827, 10 to 20 per cent, advance. 

In 1828, the .sales were somewhat resembling 
those of 1823, though rather inferior; I’ur no higher 
average was obtained than 5 j)cr cent advance, and 
much went at a sacrifice of 5 per cent, discount. 

The above are faithful averages, calculated from 
Calcutta sales ; the actual prices being noted, and 
the mean thus obtained. It may be computed from 
this information, that the total, or general average of 
advance on the whole of the period given could not 
exceed 13 per cent. Yet even this would be a 
mere result of figures, by dividing simply the 
number of years into the total of advance. With 
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reference to the actual heavy quantities* sold at low 
prices, it would be nearer the truth if we assume 8 
per cent, advance as the very maximum of average 
in the ten years! Can the supporters of the cotton 
trade, after this exposition, dare to assert that the 
speculation.s have paid! From the scanty profit here 
exhibited, the English merchant had to pay the Cal- 
cutta duties; also agency commission of 5 per cent, 
on the proceeds, and 2^ per cent, additional on the 
remittance or returns to Europe, if in goods, or 1 per 
cent, if in bills. Many investments were sold piece- 
meal at ])ublic outcry, thus rendering the commis- 
sion and charges much heavier. The rupees realised 
instead of being rcmittable at par, or at their an- 
cient value of 2s. fid. during the whole of the period 
under review, scarcely ever produced in England 
two shillings. Latterly Is. lOd. per rupee has been 
the common rate of exchange. v\ few' succes.sful 
returns w'ere possibly made, at times, in indigo, 
drugs, and lac dye, itc. but the best of these gave 
no general result equal to 2s. 6d. foi^the rupee. It 
appears, then, after paying the freight out, insu- 
rance, charges, and the Calcutta commission, with 
loss of interest on capital, lying out of ditto, and 
risk, prime cost has been barely realised throughout. 
But why prolong this part of the investigation? 
Can any man wonder, after these facts, that so few, 

*** The lieavirr the qtiantity for .sale, the more ruinous the price — hence, 
much more went off at a loss, and at the lower quotations, than at the 
higher prices occasionally given. 
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so very few, have reaped advantages from such ad- 
ventures; or that so many East India speculators 
have appeared of late years in the London Gazette ? 
Men, indeed, may wonder why speculations should 
have continued at all, much less increased under 
such ruinous circumstances; but who shall answer 
for, or set bounds to, the mania of English specu- 
lation ? Like the late mining and joint stock com- 
panies of every grotesque and preposterous shape, 
the free trade to India has often gone beyond the 
character of folly, or mere “ deplorable delusion,” 
— it has been downright frenzy — ifee-trading mad- 
ness, fed, urged, and goaded on by interested spe- 
culators ; or, what is worse by the widely circulated 
fallacies and crusading exhortations of busy and 
wrong-minded theorists ! 

You have adduced the heavy exportations of 
speltrc likewise, as another instance of the advance- 
ment of your commerce. Had you contented your- 
self with taking praise I'or its introduction, and then 
been able to prove that the Ifee trade had wisely 
and cautiously measured the progressive regular 
supplies by the demand, you might have gained 
something in your argument by the accession of 
speltre to the list of ex|)orts. But when you are 
obliged to admit, that, in the five years ending 1827, 
the English exports of it amounted to 32,553 tons, 
or an average of more than bOoO tons per annum, 
and when we know that our consumption cannot 
even approach that quantity, I can only conclude, 
as with your cottons, that the extent of exportation 
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is no symptom of success, but that it betrays another 
evidence of the madness of your speculations. Let 
us put it to the same test of annual sales as applied 
to piece goods, and see whether my present con- 
clusion is a correct one : — - 

In 1822, speltre sold in Calcutta for 21 to 23 cur- 
rent rupees, per factory maund. 

In 1823, 22 to 23 current rupees, per ditto. 

In 1824, 18 to 20 ditto, per ditto. 

In 1823, 13 to 14 ditto, per ditto. 

In 1820, 13 to 14 ditto, per ditto. 

In 1827, 9 ditto, per ditto. 

In 1828, 7 to 7-9 ditto, per ditto. 

At the present juncture, or the early part of 1829, 
purchasers can hardly be obtained for a portion only 
of the heavy, overwhelming stock on hand, at even 
0-8 current rupees, per factory maund. Thus we 
discover, that the increase of exj)ortation from 
England, and the decrease of price in India, have 
been relatively progressing with a vengeance ! Does 
not the present glut of the article, and the ruinous 
discount at which this “most valuable and important 
of his exports to India,” has been selling of late, 
tell volumes in favor of what you term the “ manage- 
ment " of the free trader ? 

But to exhibit your whole free commerce at one 
view, I now subjoin a table or general result of sales 
in Calcutta of the principal commodities for the last 
ten years. You, and my other readers in Europe, 
may now judge for yourselves of the entire sttccess 
of exportations to India. 




Cottons .... 25 to 30^C. a lo to 30\:^C.«|o to 10 a. 5 (/. l\ 10 a. 5 d. p. c. 10 a. 15 to 20 n. 10 to .10 a. lO to 20 a. lO to 2tt a 
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Woollens, it will be seen by the foregoing state- 
ment of the trade for the last ten years, have not 
exhibited even a moderate return for above one-third 
of the period; while, in 182*2, they were actually 
selling at 20 per cent, loss, and in the years 1823, 
1824, and 1825, could not realize their prime cost. 

Iron, both Swedish and English, of which much 
has been sent to us, barely obtained covering prices, 
even during the temporary and brief demand of the 
Ava war. At other times, the (5 or 7 rupees per 
factory maund obtained for the former, and 3 rupees 
12 as. for the latter, must have been bad, indeed. If 
we look to the article of copper, we shall find 
that the war alone occasioned any thing like proper 
sales of it; and even the heavy employment of trans- 
])ort shipping did com])aratively little for the ad- 
vancement of sheathing. With reference to the 
prime cost of this and other articles, and the freight, 
insurance, and other charges, it is apparent that 
neither copper, tin plates, white lead, nor coals, 
could have etfected any thing towards the success 
of the trade. 

After this plain statement of facts, of which a 
reference to any respectable house of business at 
Calcutta, or to the common printed priccs-current 
themselves, will establish the accuracy — I appeal to 
you. Sir, whether your boast, that the free trade has 
beaten its competitors (as you are facetiously pleased 
to designate the East India Company) from the field 
of extended exportation, avail you to the extent 

c 
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you fondly imagined, when you adduced your 
triumphant statements of the increased trade of the 
private merchant, and the diminished exports of the 
Company? — Pray, Sir, for what were the authorities 
of Leadcnhall-street io competed —For the high prices 
obtainable in India?— Were they, after the happy 
results eifected by your cottons, to strain every 
effort, and cliartev new ships witli calicoes and 
chintzes? — Were they to quadruple their invest- 
ments of woollens, while your free-trader, to use a 
happy, though homely, saying of your country, was 
“ putting his foot in it?” It is not for one like me 
to pry into the secret doings of the curtained harani 
and retirement of the great Begum* of Leadenhail- 
street; but methinks I could well picture to myself, 
if 1 dare, that honourable and most ancient lady 
sitting amid her hallowed haunts in your city, 
smiling and chuckling away at the frantic gambols 
of her free-trading opponents! No wonder, too, 
her sagacious old ladyslnp lessened her outward 
consignments to India, when she learned that her 
busy friends in the Jiast were then supplying her 
own military, and other wants on the spot, at 25 
per cent, cheajter than her purchasing Committee 
of Leadenball-street could lay them in at, even 
i» Europe. She saw English sea-coal for the ac- 


^ It must be known to my readers, that many of the natives of India 
have an idea that the honourable the East India Company is nothing 
more or le.ss tlian an august old lody — a Begum, of vast consequence and 
rank in Creat Britain ! 



commodation of her arsenals and founderies, kindly 
delivered to her, at Calcutta, by the gentlemen 
of the free trade, at six and seven annas per 
maund ! Pig-lead, too, in any quantity, for the 
bullets of her brave sepoys, at half its positive value, 
and former current price. She saw the best and 
finest purpets, handed over to her at so inviting a 
rate, that many of her gun and howitzer cartridge- 
bags, during the Burmese operations, were posi- 
tively made therefrom ! Her hospitals, from the 
farthest banks of the Sntlege to the swamps of 
Arracan, were completely supplied with the finest 
British flannels. Cordage, canvas, and metals, were 
vociferously screaming — “come buy me, "from every 
over-crammed and unhappy go-down in the whole 
Burra Bazaar; and, still farther, to ])lease and pro- 
])itiate her old ladyship — her mansions and public 
offices of the City of Palaces, were new fitted and 
painted— and the Venetians, and casements, and 
wood work of her fortresses made to look gay and 
smiling, by the paints and white lead, our hliee eyza 
sub- cheese ,* which were wildly lavished on her in 
India, by the free-trader, at almost half the amount 
of their London prime cost. 

But, to be serious for a few moments— was the 
East India Company, a public, grave, and respon^ 
sible body, to compete, under such circumstances 
as I have shewn, with the ill-advised and badly-ima- 


* Sic oiniiia. — Pri7t(ff\ 



gilied and worse-conducted enterprises of mere 
speculating adventurers? Was it to run a race 
with those people, in their essayings and mad aspi- 
rations after bankruptcy and ruin ? The thing 
speaks for itself. 

It has been the fashion with yourself, and most of 
the patrons of the free trade, to abuse the East India 
Company for the great facilities that its charter 
affords to foreigners, and particularly to the Ameri- 
cans ; while you assert, that it fetters or excludes 
the capital, industry, and enterprise of your own 
countrymen. You affirm, that while Englishmen 
are thus injured, the Americans are gradually in- 
creasing their commercial importance in the East ; 
are the carriers of your goods, and, in fact, are fast 
circumventing the honourable Company, not only 
within the limits of the charter, but to the eastward, 
and in the hallowed mart of China itself. Having 
been, for some years, connected with American 
shipping, and two of my nephews being at this 
moment banians to certain of their worthy captains, 
I am happy that my personal information enables 
me, most decidedly, to put you right; and to prove 
that the clear-sightedness and shrewdness of Jona- 
than, as I hear you call him, soon “ guessed” that 
the Indian trade was no fit enterprise for him. 

In 1816, the Americans traded largely from India, 
and their cargoes which they laid in from Calcutta 
alone cost them about sixty lacs of rupees. In 
1818, they still farther traded, and exported goods 
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from this port; and it is within truth that their 
purchases in Bengal were not less than seventy 
lacs. But they soon began to find their mistake, 
and, with a wariness and discretion, which your 
London merchants would do well to imitate, they 
at once refrained from pushing the trade. The 
very next year, they decreased its extent from 
seventy lacs to forty-five ; and gradually diminish- 
ing it , in 1824 they concluded purchases here to 
little more than twelve lacs, and last year they 
were actually below seven ; — in ten short seasons, 
falling otf from seventy lacs to a petty tenth of 
their former trade ! 

With regard to your assertion that the Ameri- 
cans are carrying on a most successful and pro- 
fitable tea trade in Europe, and are enabling the 
tea drinkers on the continent to enjoy such bever- 
age at half the |)rice that the middling and lower 
communities in England are obliged, by the Com- 
pany, to pay for this now absolute necessary of 
life; 1 think, I can prove here, also, from the means 
of information with which my Trans atlantic friends 
have furnished me,- -that the Americans have not 
only made nothing of such tea trade, but are actually 
backing out of it as fast as they can. Several of 
the United States, which were, formerly, deeply 
concerned in the Indian and China trade, have 
entirely seceded liom the speculation, and have 
not, at present, a single ton employed in it. Nine 
years before the e.xpiration of the last charter, it is 



an ascertained I'act, that the Americans purchased, 
in Canton, to the extent of nearly twelve millions of 
pounds weight of tea. But in 182G-7, the last year 
regarding which I can obtain any complete informa- 
tion, their purchases were only eight and a-half 
millions of pounds, the whole of which quantity 
was destined for America itself, excepting only 
358,000 pounds for the consumption ul all I'orcign 
Europe. There has been, of late, a rcmarkal)le 
falling-off in their exportation of tea to Kuro])e. At 
the commencement of the charter, they used to 
make, at Canton, annual investments containing 
cargoes of nearly three millions of pounds weight, 
for the foreign European market alone ; while, 
during the last eight or ten years, they diminished 
the quantity by one-half; and in 182ti-7, as 1 have 
before mentioned, they only carried the small invest- 
ment of 358,000 pounds. This statement of facts, 
which no reasoning or casuistry can affect, will ex- 
plain that, at all events, the Americans do not find 
their supply of continental Europe a j)rofitable one; 
and I have further been assured, by my American 
informants, that the only [)laces on the continent, 
where teas (with reference, always, to the British 
Government duty of 100 per cent, on the teas of 
your country) sell cheaper than those of the East- 
India Company, are the llanse Towns, Nether- 
lands, and part of France. This last circum- 
stance is thus accounted for: — the Americans 
having over- traded, generally, at the Hanse Town’s 



markets, had no means of sending investments 
of any kind to meet their trade there, save only 
in the article of tea. Thus, they completely 
glutted and overstocked the markets, and tea 
became a mere valueless article, not only at the 
Hanse Towns themselves, but in the entire vicinity 
of their commercial influence and connection. 
Holland and its adjacent countries are now in a 
state of ruinous over-supply, to the enormous loss 
of the Dutcli Trading Company, as well as the 
Americans themselves. The teas, whose prime 
cost in China was a quarter of a Spanish dollar 
per pound, arc actually for sale at Hamburgh, and 
tile Netherlands, for little more than half a franc — 
the best teas, undistinguished from, and confounded 
with the worst, so overwhelming, and complete the 
glutted state of the market. But it a])pears that 
black tea, ecpial in quality to that which forms the 
bulk of the consumption of Great Britain, seldom 
appears in the continental markets at all, and which 
tea may be obtained at your Company’s sales in 
Lcadenhall-strcet at prices varying from 2s. to 
3s. per pound ; and 1 think myself Justified in 
stating, that no teas so well harvested, and so well 
manufactured, and possessing such uniform sound- 
ness, are purchased in China ; and that, taking a 
fair average oi years, no teas are sold cheaper than 
those imported into England by your East India 
Company.'^ 


[t IS singular, that Carliamrntat > lU povts. wln li were published in 
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Having endeavoured to establish, that the free 
trade, in its late operations with India, has been any- 
thing but successful ; and that the asserted increase 
in the British exports, consisting principally of 
cotton goods and speltre, has been no proof, either 
of advantage or proper management; — having 
shewn that the Americans have nearly relinquished 
their portion of it, upon a wise conviction of its 
inutility and fruitlessness, — I will next endeavour 
to explain why the result could scarcely have been 
otherwise — and that the present failure is only 
what every man, well acquainted with the subject, 
must have calculated upon. Although the evidence 
adduced before Parliament in 1813-14 may not, in 
every particular, have been contirnu d by the result, 
and although the unchangeable habits of my coun- 
trymen may have been too unconditionally stated 
on that occasion, yet it may be safely asserted, after 
fifteen years trial of free trade, that nothing has 
occurred materially to weaken the evidence then 
brought forward. 

Let me distinctly repel any attempt to saddle 
any portion of the failure of that trade on the East 
India Company. You may write pamphlets, decla- 
ratory of the fetters, impediments, hostile feeling, 
and ceaseless opposition, which the free trade has 
experienced from the Company and its covenanted 


England this summer, completely substantiate the view of the American 
and foreign tea trade, adopted by our native autlior; the reader should 
refer to them, — Note hy the Vrjnter. 
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servants; but the thing is ridiculous — the free 
trade has had every facility needful to ensure it 
the fairest chance ; it has failed only in itself, and 
by its own hand. You are famous, however, for 
saddling the India Company, and the local Govern- 
ment, with all that appears to be wrong, either in 
their system or your own ; while no portion of their 
legislation or Government, which may have worked 
well, even oii your own admission, is allowed, by 
you, to reflect on them the slightest credit.* Your 
whole publication is mixed up with taunts, accusa- 
tions, and idle invectives, against those you are 
noiv pleased to oppose. Nothing of good can ori- 

♦ It IS not many years since one of your late statesmen amused the Par- 
liament, l»y tlit' hi.storN (if a man who jicrtinaciousl'. claimed that all was 

his Thunder!" — Thus, every oood in India is, at present, the “Tluinder" 
alone of the free trade. It takes v'^redit even for tlie success of the Indigo- 
planter, with which it had, originally, as little to do, as a had with the late 
Mexican produce, The improved cultivation of Indigo commenced, nearly 
fifty years ago, under the sanction and license of ilie Indian Government, 
long before India had lieard of the free trader. Its improvement in quality, 
its increase in quantity, and advance of price in Pengal, would equally 
have resulted from tlie demand in Eurojie ; and the ne.sessily of finding a 
means of remittance for tiie funds of the Company, as well as the savings 
of its servants, — if not a single hale of cotton goods had reached us from 
Manchester. The free trader, in taking credit for Indigo, is somewhat like 
ourselves of the East, who, also, never let y^ass an opy-iortunity of honouring 
ourselves for other men’s deeds. Thus, the Persians claim .Alexander the 
Great as a discarded child of their great Darud; and manfully deny that 
lie is a Macedonian at all. Thus, we claim Maliomed as the accidental 
ofispring of a lioly Brarani; and even ayipropriate to ourselves the Mahome- 
dan Akbar, whom we jirove to have been the regenerated syiivit of an as- 
piring Hindoo, who voluularily died, that his soul might enter the earthly 
frame of an infant Emperor ! 



ginate with them ; they have erred, you would 
make out, from their very first illegitimate birth 
in good Queen Elizabeth’s virgin time, up to the 
present portentous era of free trade and politic 
cal economy. Thus, they have blundered and 
bungled on, from step to step, into the lamentable, 
undisturbed possession of one of the largest and 
finest empires of the universe ; their very j)re-emi- 
nence in the East — the quiet peacefulness of their 
subjects — the unobtrusive and simple machinery 
of their local governments~the silently progres- 
sive amelioration of the population committed 
to their charge — and the extensive* diriusiou of 
education and useful knowledge — the numerous 
institutions for the sick, the indigent, and the 
uninformed, embracing every class, Hindoo or 
Mussulman -- their delicacy towaids ourselves, 
(more, I may venture to say, than they exhibit 
toward their own Euro|)ean servants, civil or mili- 
tary) and scrupulous regard lor the protection of 
the lands, religion, ordinaiu'cs, and feelings, of the 
millions they govern— nay, the very state itself of 
the government, which obtains loans from us at half 
the interest for which the traders of t/alcutta can 
procure money ;* those and every other just and 
honourable characteristic of our present rulers, are 


* ** During the Burmese war, the East India Company borrowed money 

at 5 per cent; while the most respectable raercliants and agents of Calcutta 
■were paying 10.” — Page 55, of “ Free Trade and Colon izutionT Cnhap])y 
Com])any! Insecure Government! 
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misrepresented, vilified, and decried. If cotton 
is too short in its fibre for the present machinery 
of your manufactories, although such cotton is other- 
wise excellent, and, in fact, generally brought from 
Central or Worth Western India, where the Company, 
till of late years, could have had no agricultural 
controul ; nay, its very introduction to our pro- 
vinces being effected through the agency of your 
own free traders at Mirsapore, Futtyghiir, &c. — the 
Indian Government is blamed for the failure.* If 
the cotton is uncleaned, mainly through the inatten- 

* Much has hot n written liy you reganline cottuu ; the iaferiorily, as you 
assert, of i!in liulian ju-otluct;, torms ;i lengthy an<l t'.ivounte orgumeiit of 
yoiiis. You airaign iIk' (’omptiny, because it (!o('^ inu erow a betiei' fjuahty, 
and tliat it does not inagicall} controul tl»e inanufaclurei n in England, and 
that it does not constrain them to use their ox\u matt-nal, instead of the 
An}encan. Nav, tin* Company alone are to blame, that the priditable tun- 
ployment, also, of H 1 ,‘i07 extra Ions of shipping, in xarigino cotton, has 
fallen to your Traiis-allanlic com])otitors, instead of the fn*** Irnde. In 
reply to all this, I simply state, that the J-lisl Tndia cotton is not only 
not inferior, and not coarse — but, that it is “ the best in the world. 

(\ kle Mills’s British India, and every book of reference on the sub- 
ject.) Thai It is dirty,'’ the fault alone of the free trade: for its 
original colleetioii and transportation is the work of a few scattered 
EurojH^ans, living in India on sutferanee, and in ojien opposition to the jirin- 
eiple of tie.' monopoly,” as jou, yoiuself, are pleased to dc'claie : Inil, as for 
its original growtii, preparation for export, or eventual application in your 
inanufaeturcs — tlie Conpiaiiy have as little to do in the niatlei as the yuesent 
Great Mogul. It grows cliielly in a country where, until wni in these very 
fe\v years, the Company had no political rule ; it is then k ihovcm] into our 
prov inces, through the agency of commercial gentlemen at Agra, l’utty<ghiir, 
Mirzapori“, .S^c. but ebiedy Mirzayioie, through the Bewah C’ountry. The D. 
T. cotton was, for years, well known in Eairope; but the attempts to clean 
or press the material, at Mirzapore, were sciintv enougdi ; in fact, little or no 
yiairis were taken with it ; and never was monopoli/.in'r yiowm’ orinHuenee 
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tion and lordly mode of business of the up-country 
agents, the Company is to be stigmatized for the 
neglect. If a few private gentlemen of Calcutta 
inertly and languidly cultivate coffee to a trifling 
extent only, the local government is arraigned for 
the scantiness of the supply, and for their want of 
regal support and official participation in the trade.* 
If the English nation reject our sugars, the authorities 
of India are vilified for what is our misfortune. | If 
the Compan}" leave the produce of India to its own 
resources, and do not interfere, or themselves engage 
in the manufacture or exportation, they are decried 
as incompetent rulers, or unfit patrons of the soil ; 

more arbitrarily exerted or abu'^ed, tbari in tltt* insiiincc of this D. T. cotton 
of Mirzapore. Any rival cianpetilion on the spot wa.s instrintly put down ; 
and instead of the intiaencc whicli niiplit have forwarded the propt'r and c^ie- 
ful cleaning of the material having been so a])]ilif'd, extent of sptH iilanon, and 
extermination ofuil rivalry, were the leading features of this cotton e^lahlisli- 
ment ul the free trade. On eoUon reaching ( alcutta, tlie bales are cur- 
sorily opened, cleaned, and re-pressed, by tli(‘ agents there — and, hy them, 
generally, consignetl either to China or Cnrop^'. 

Tliat the fil^ie of the Indian cotton is jieculiarly fine, may be proved by 
the inimitable delicacy of the fine Dacca nm.slins; but that it is not a})proved 
of in England, may be ascribed to its shortness of .stajile, wlncli would occa- 
sion an expensive alteration and adaptation of the machinery. The Kiiglcsh 
manufacturers, also, prefer the American sujiply, from its ngularity in 
reaching them, and the quantity always available. Yet from the fatt that, of 
late, four- fifths of the Indian cotton liave been re-exported from (ireat 
Britain into Germany, where they prefer it for their less extensive manufac- 
tories, and can produce with it superior cloths, we may safely infer that 
adventitous circumstances alone, as ex[)lained, liave prevented its use and 
regular demand, at the English manufacturing towns also. 

* Vide pages 37 and 3n of \’iew on Free Trade,” &o. 

t Vide page 29, kc, of “ \ icw on Free Trade,” kc. 
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but if, as with Indigo, they come into the market 
(to the great benefit of the English planters) to re- 
mit home the means of paying for the military stores, 
they are abused for entering “ into competition with 
the private dealers or purchasers in a word, there 
is not a subject (cha-moo-cha, as we natives have it) 
from which you do not extract something, right or 
wrong, to libel and abuse your opponents. And then, 
you gravely and ludicrously enough hold up the free 
trade, that is — the self-interests, bungling transac- 
tions, and mercenary aspirations of a host of restless 
speculators of London, Liverpool, Leeds, and 
Glasgow, as the grand specific — the one thing need- 
ful for the amelioration and proper government of 
British India ! 

While adverting to this portion of my subject, 
let me disclaim, once for all, any desire to be consi- 
sidercd the mere advocate of the Company. With 
well-informed, disinterested, and thinking persons, 
they can well let their case rest on its own intrinsic 
merits, and can readily dispense with advocacy 
such as mine. For myself, I am neither a blind 
admirer of “ the powers that be,” or a servile sup- 
porter of systems, simply because they are in exist- 
ence. That something may still be done for British 
India by your country, when it takes up the discus- 
sion of the renewal of charter, is admitted, I should 
think, by the staunchest friend of the Company. 


Vide page 23, &c. of “ VAew on Tree Trade/’ kc. 
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Systems of government, however, to be useful, 
must be adapted to the condition of the people for 
whom they arc intended. No change, however 
theoretically excellent, ought to be made without 
strong evidence of its fitness. And much e.vperi- 
ence and much wisdom must be brought to the ar- 
duous task of legislating advantageously, or even 
safely, on subjects involving the important consi- 
deration of what are the best means of producing 
to England and to British India the greatest (piaii- 
tity of good, with the least possible risk of endan- 
gering, by a change, the good already secured by 
the existing institutions. 

No one acquainted with our ancient history and 
government, can deny, that, however many of us 
may complain of the loss of dignities and immunities 
formerly, but precariously, possessed, the mass of 
our people have derived many substantial advan- 
tages from British connexion, which has not only 
rescued us from the numerous evils which we suf- 
fered, under our native rule, but has gradually led 
to our incorporation as a part of the British empire, 
to the difi'usion of literature among us, the intro- 
duction and promotion of a knowledge of the 
sciences, and the benefit of equal laws, and a dis- 
tribution of justice similar to that enjoyed by the 
parent State. 

With these sentiments, and with those of a faith- 
ful attachment, which our conduct has always dis- 
played, we protest against any rash dislocation of 
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the present connexion and form of government; or, if 
some change be requisite, let it be effected with such 
modiheations only as may appear to the enlightened 
authorities, here and in England, best calculated to 
strengthen and consolidate the connexion ; and, by 
a lair adjustment of the reciprocal rights of the 
parent and the subject State, render Hindostan an 
increasing source of honour, wealth, and power to 
the British nation. And, with this view, we would 
earnestly solicit the fostering care and encourage- 
ment of our industry by a more equitable protection 
to the produce of our soil ; an extended diffusion 
among us oi moral and intellectual instruction, and 
a greater degree of consideration and rank to native 
worth and talent. But, in mercy's sake, I would 
entreat those who have to legislate for us, not to 
discard w hat is good and great of the present go- 
vernment, to make w'ay for the crude speculative 
notionsof ignorant declaimers. I would beseech them 
not to take up their fallacious reasoning as the data 
on which to ground the intended inq)rovements. If 
w'e are not found to be doing so well now, as they 
could w ish — let us be better, if practicable; but let 
every attempt at re-modelling be made calmly and 
dispassionately. Weigh seriously every proposed 
change or experimental re-organization of system ; 
but, above all, let not the free-traders or their views 
decide lor us. Our fields— our institutions — our 
very being with them, would have to give way to 
the more enhancement and better sale of a bale of 
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piece-goods ; and every consideration in the govern- 
ment of our millions be made to yield to the one 
eternal idea of increasing the annual list of exports ! 

In thus adverting to the unreasonable views of 
the free-trader, let me not be supposed to under- 
value trade itself, or lose sight of what must be of 
paramount importance with your statesmen, when 
legislating for India ; namely, that it may prove a 
vent for many of your goods and manufactures. 
I willingly concede, that an increased demand on 
our part for your commodities, the peculiar produce 
of your skill and intelligence, would be a strong evi- 
dence of our own improving means and civilization. 
It will, indeed, be a hapj)y era for India, when it can 
greatly increase its present scanty consumption of 
your metals, your woollens, your hardware, cutlery, 
and such fitting exportations, from your country ; and 
there are even partiovs of your cotton manufactures 
w'hich might be continued to our advantage. And 
to prove that it is not in mere sweeping opposition to 
all increase of British intercourse with India, that 
I have so decidedly rej)robated the late cotton- 
goods transactions of the free-trader, it is my in- 
tention, before closing this Letter, to explain what 
I conceive may be a practical method of fostering 
and increasing our demand generally for European 
articles. But many years must elapse ere our 
habits, and our means, can admit of so desirable 
a change ; and, in the mean time, let us entreat 
that your manufactures be not prematurely forced 



on us to our ruin, or to the certain annihilation of 
our domestic trade, and of our own legitimate pro- 
duction of goods. Improve our capabilities, without 
destroying what w'c now possess, and you will 
ultimately increase our want.s and thereby render 
us more useful to yourselves. Teach us to aid 
and support you in what may be mutually bene- 
ficial ; but do not, at the immediate and grasjjing 
call of the opponents of the Company, mercilessly 
reduce us to the condition of Helots, or the mere 
growers of materials for the Manchester machinery. 

I must solicit pardon for this digression, and re- 
vert to mj’ e.xplanation of the causes of the failure 
of your free-trade. The main cau^e, of course, of 
the failure of Indo-European trade, is our want of 
returns. They have been called for beyond a pro- 
fitable limit. Even the remittances of private fami- 
lies are sutl’criiig tw'cnly-five jicr cent, loss in conse- 
(|uence; and the rupee, since the new charter, has 
I'allen from 2s. Gd. to Is. lUd. Our staple and best 
commodities are prohibited and rejected by Eng- 
land ; and, without a sale for them, we are not suf- 
ficiently wealthy to buy your goods. This, how- 
ever, is a general iiuestion ; and I am now only to 
describe, what, after this grand cause, more parti- 
cularly aft'ects the free-trader himself. First, then, 

1 must adduce the ignorance betrayed from the 
first, and which attained little improvement in 
the sequel, in almost every selection by him 
of goods for India. Among the early exporta- 
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lions, as might naturally be expeclccl, were 
many useless articles; — but this was not all; 
many of the investments were intrinsically bad, and 
so inferior were the goods from the. English out- 
ports, that, instead of increasing among the native 
community the respect for European produce, it is 
notorious that there was a bad feeling engendered 
against the new trade itself, and it became a com- 
mon proverbial exclamation throughout the Eazaar, 
on the discovery of inferior articles, “ Yih cheese 
Europe nuheen hy, yih Niverpool hy !” — “ This is 
not an European article, but a Liverpool one !" Even 
m the necessaries for the consumption of English 
gentlemen, the same deterioration of cjuality was 
visible, and it seemed, with your shippers, that any 
and every thing would do for our market. Some of 
your Liverpool speculators have paid the penalty 
for this ; but in time, when exi)ericncc began to 
instil some better knowledge of our market, and at- 
attempts were made to suit the description to the 
demand, tlic fact is scarcely credible— how much 
these attempts w ere rendered abortive by the lavish 
over-abundance of every article selected. There 
w'as not an opening for an assortment — not the 
faintest glimmering of demand for a particular com- 
modity, but the earliest possible ships brought out 
overladen entire cargoes of the individual article. 
Vessel after vessel then kept pouring in the supply, 
till breathless advices from India checked and coun- 
termanded the folly, and gave intimation of some 



fresh demand and newly-asserted scarcity, so that 
the same overwhelming and lavish game might soon 
be played afresh, with a new commodity. Thus 
speltre was introduced, and having, paid well at 
first, the madness of competition and speculation 
sent out ten times as much as the outside pos- 
sible consum])tion of the whole Asiatic conti- 
nent. Thus it was with the coarse red woollen 
and inferior cloths, which were beginning to find a 
mart. Thus it was with the maddapollams and 
every description of the imitated native cotton 
goods. It may reasonably be asked, what were 
the English factors and agents in India about, that 
they permitted their employers and correspondents 
thus to fall into error? Hut the fault was not wholly 
theirs. They could not hint at the chance of an 
expected sale, without this ceaseless inundation of 
supply from home. Yet, again, it must be confessed 
the mode itself of European business among these 
gentlemen, is so loose and unsatisfactory, that I have 
often asked myself where is the activity, skill, and 
intelligence, with which your writers have invested 
the participators of the free-trade. In the first place, 
not five out of twenty employed can converse in the 
language of the people they deal with. As few of 
them know the extent of a few miles beyond the 
precincts of Calcutta, or the presidency they have 
settled in. They arc utterly ignorant of the 
history, habits, policy, customs, wants and cha- 
racter of the nations they have resorted to; nor 



do they, on tliose points, take tlic slightest pains 
to obtain int’onnation. Their very inode oi‘ ef- 
fecting sales Avould be seoiited in any olliei* mer- 
cantile sphere. A ship arrives, the invoices and 
advices reach by post; the agent, now, instead ol 
personally acting as the salesman, places these in- 
voices in the hands of his native lianian or Sirc'ar, 
who takes them round the native market, or pre- 
tends to do so, and then returns to his employer, 
with an asserted apjiraisement of their value and 
reported capability of sale. The price currents 
])repared at some jn'inting establishment, from in- 
formation promiscuously obtained, arc referred 
to by the agent; and if the price statial 1)y the 
Banian, or otfermade, tally with tliese ])rinted (pio- 
tations, or the chance information which the agent 
obtains, through tlie medium, still, of his Banian 
and Sircar, the thing is disposed of! There is 
scarcely ever a meeting of jirlncipals in the transac- 
tion. The l^iglish merchant is seated coe^lly un 
der his punkah ; and as for the stale of the native 
Bazaar, or the people composing it, or the modes of 
business within it, or the means of {lersonally con- 
ducting a sale with the hoiia Jtdv final native pur- 
chaser and retailer, our said English free trader is as 
ignorant as the poor weaver at your looms in Man- 
chester or Leeds. The native Sircar has his du^stoorcc 
or brokerage out of these transactions; men of straw 
are brought forward as the buyers, — the Sircar being 
responsible, it matters not to his j)rinci])al ; and 



wlio can tell the hands the goods pass through, or 
what the true and ultimate result of the sale ? Whe- 
ther ail this can be attended with benefit to the spe- 
culator in England, we leave him to judge. The 
accounts and advices lie receives are perfectly cor- 
rect and Just, to the best knowledge and judgment 
of his agent ; but the affair was scarcely in the hands 
ui’ the latter, and his ignorance of details is ever 
purposely perpetuated by his native underling ; the 
Englishman, in one word, being the mere tool and 
recorder of the accounts and transactions rendered 
by his Baboo. 

In describing here the transactions of the Calcutta 
agents of the English free trade, I do not mean to 
1)0 disrespectful to a very respectable and honour- 
able body of men. For although I by no means 
would assert, that they are equal in intelligence, 
or general talent, to the higher class of the mer- 
chants and agents of this metropolis, (who, I 
before stated, are little commingled with these 
piece-good transactions) yet, individually consi- 
dered, no persons can be more worthy or estima- 
ble. I must confess, however, I have entered into 
the explanation in question, more particularly, that 
I may faithfully exhibit the class whom you are 
now pleased to place in eternal opposition to, and 
most invidious comparison with, the covenanted 
servants and constituted authorities of the country.* 
And now we will quit the free trader in his 

Ojtc would alrnobt fancy, that the author of Free Trade and Coloniza 
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speculations, for the consideration of his proi)osed 
settlement and colonization amongst us, which is 
the next subject of your pamphlet. But, before- 
hand, let me briefly recapitulate the points 1 have 
assumed, in opposition to your view of the trade 
since 1814. First, then, 1 think I have sliewn, 
that the extent of speculation is not a ])roof of suc- 
cess ; that the trade has been a losing one ; and that 
the extent itself of four millions in 1827, of which 
two millions were cotton ^oods, is no miglity result, 
when the Company, as far back as 171)4, exj)()r(ed 
three millions of goods before cottons were thought 
of. I have shewn, that the Ca)m])any have been 
wise, to secede from the trade ; that foreigners and 
Americans have done the same; that the free trade 
itself has been a series of over-speculation and 
mismanagement; and that, when you “ advert to 
its progress,” to contrast it with the general govern- 
ment of the Company, the position you assume (and 
on which, by the way, you ground every argument 


tion had some secret cause of enmity and onidec against the servants of the 
Company. He descrihes tltein as ‘‘ of raw aspirants for place and 

power, poured annually by the East India Conijiany into [udja.” — “ A pt'- 
rennial stream of youthful strangers, at the most indiscreet and imprudent 
age ; these strangers, too, tax-gatherers or task-masters.” Surely, some of 
these tax-gatherers or ta.sk-masters mu.st have cro.sscd the mithor in artain of 
his own ospirotioiLS for jilace and power f ^Vhateve^ the cause, however, of 
such acrimony, never, perhap.s, were any body of men in the known world 
less open to the application of sucii libellous, poor stufl’, and downright 
twaddle,” than the Civil Service of India. And the train of reasoning, too, 
(vide page GO) in which these passages appear! The prudence, forbear- 
ance, and conciliation of the merchants and traders,” 



ill your whole publication) is untenable and purely 
ridiculous. 

What you have advanced regarding colonization, 
1 must candidly state, that I cannot comprehend. 
Alter loudly advocating, in the first instance, co- 
lonization in its most sweeping and comprehen- 
sive sense, as the chief remedy lor all the pre- 
tended evils you have pointed out ; after adducing 
the e.xamples of the Mahomedan conquerors of 
India, of the Tartars in China, the Turks in Eu- 
rope and Western Asia, the Russians in their ex- 
tensive provinces, and the Romans in your own 
country, to [)rove that the indiscriminate settle- 
ment, occupation of lands, colonization of the con- 
querors, and entire subversion of the institutions, 
customs, and, in some cases, religion of the con- 
(|uered, is the only way to improve ourselves ; — af- 
ter dilating upon our inherent weakness, our passive 
submission, and unlitness to turn round and sting our 
oppressors, to lead your countrymen to a belief that, 
they may do with us as they please; you, at last, 
absolutely come to an admission, that the “ culo- 
)th(tlio)i of India is impracticable.” Ample room, 
however, for .scttkmoit among us, you still seem to 
discover. True— -labour you declare to be also im- 
practicable ; but settlement is your grand specific, 
and this, in your interpretation, implies, I at last 
learn, the lordly proprietorship of our extensive 
property, the direction and control, for your profit, 
of our mechanics and day-labourers ; while we, like 



the present native cultivators ol indigo, may receive 
the glorious benefit of a bare and simple subsistence, 
by growing acceptable produce for you, in order 
that your planters, agriculturists and settlers on a 
grand scale, may derive the exclusive profit ; and 
that such profit may, like their wealth, be ulti- 
mately conveyed, us soon as accunudated, to your 
own country. 

I may still be wrong in the above conception oj' 
your plan ; for, immediately after declaring, in one 
part of your view, that “ there is no room for colo- 
nization, — at least for European colonization,” you 
seem to think, in exception to this conclusion, that 
the rich vallies of the snowy range would, I’or room, 
temperature, and salubrity, admit the gradual set- 
tlement of English colonies; while the hot, alluvial 
plains of the Ganges, with their present ])opulation, 
rich cultivation and fertile soil, would scarcely per- 
mit the introduction of strangers. If from this is 
to be gathered, that you only pro])ose that England 
shall send forth her surplus population, “ her capi- 
talists, and the better order of mechanics,” to re- 
deem and cultivate our frontier wastes, our moun- 
tain fastnesses, the depths, jungles, and wilds that 
at present lie neglected and almost untrodden, from 
the banks of the Sutledge down to the woods of 
Arracan, with the several tracts uninhabited in Cen- 
tral India and the Peninsula, — why, I readily admit, 
your plan is kind and great! But still, I appre- 
hend, the course of benefit to Europe, or to the mag- 



naiutiious settlers themselves, would be very slow 
and very gradual. To use your own words — “ we 
s(/i/ gradual, hecauxe, from distance a)id expense, there 
is obvioHshj no other means of introducing it /” This 
would be a consideration for yourselves, however; 
as for us, we might well look on in silent admira- 
tion! Nay, if some of your countrymen would then 
also hasten to teach us their arts, trades, and call- 
ings, so that their example and domiciliation among 
us might render us tit copiers and friendly rivals of 
their mechanical talents and success, the blessing 
wuuild be more complete. But it is to be feared, the 
philanthropy of yourself, and other writers and 
orators on this topic, would not be duly appre- 
ciated by your countrymen, who are to give ef- 
fect to it. Say, would the settlers admire the 
“gradual"’ returns which their personal toil, and 
participation in the sw'eat of our brow, w'ould alone 
put them in possession of? W ould the artizan and 
mechanic approve the wearisome and tedious road to 
success, in which any numerous introduction of their 
classes wmuld necessarily'’ oblige each individual to 
toil ? But is it not idle to protract this theoreti- 
cal and speculative day-dreaming, for the supposed 
amelioration of India? To all theorists who would 
recommend Europeans to quit their own soil, and 
crowd hither to enact the part of settlers, and 
trading tutors to the millions of the East, I would 
point out one simple, one insurmountable objection 
— climate. 
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Settlement, in my view of the term, must imply, 
as I believe it means in every country of the globe 
where the introduction of settlers has conferred be- 
nefit, the permanent adoption of the new soil for a 
home, the personal agricultural improvement by 
the settlers of that soil, — family ties, and entire 
domiciliation in the new country. If your co- 
lonization or settlement does not go to this 
length ; if India is to be no home for your 
countrymen ; if you cannot participate in our la- 
bours ; if there can exist no common bond of per- 
manent interest between us, — what will your plan 
effect, if it succeed at all, but an extended and over- 
whelming creation of absentee superiors, absorbing- 
proprietors, and lordly task-masters ? 

There is much reason for believing that many of 
your countrymen, not being well informed regard- 
ing India, but influenced by its supposed analogy 
with other countries differently circumstanced, 
allow themselves to be misled regarding its fitness 
for colonization or settlement; otherwise a moment's 
consideration, it might be thought, would enable 
them to perceive that it is cjuite unsuited to these 
purposes. In the Americas, and those other com- 
paratively newly-discovered countries, where an 
outlet has been, and still continues to be, afforded 
for the surplus population and capital of Great 
Britain, land is abundant in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants, and may be obtained by 
new settlers, for little beyond the price of the 
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labour employed in cultivating it ; so that capital 
and labour, being in great demand, find an imme- 
diate and profitable return. 

India, on the contrary, a country possessing the 
greatest antiquity, where the land has long been 
fully appropriated and cultivated by a compara- 
tively large ])opulation, and where the wages of 
labour are, conseqtiently, so low, as scarcely to 
afford to the cultivator any thing beyond the mode- 
rate su])ply of his very simple wants, does not afford 
a field for the employment of foreign industry or 
capital. It would neither be suitable for English- 
men seeking the means of repairing their fortunes, 
broken up or impaired by the wild speculations of 
1825 - 0 , nor would it furnish a proper outlet for 
your surplus population, or employment for your 
distressed agriculturists and manufacturers. Dis- 
tinguished, therefore, as the modern race of English- 
men are said to be in the annals of credulity, and 
easily misled by the designing and the enthusiastic, 
T hope they will not be allowed to quit their homes, 
and, foregoing other and better openings for their 
industry and enterprize, be induced to come to 
India under the unpropitious circumstances that 
would assuredly await them. 

I agree with you, there are insulated spots near 
the snowy range, and some few of the table lands of 
our mountains, where your adventurers might be 
acclimated; but, like the Avatars, or your own 
angel’s visits, these spots are few, and, indeed, far 
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between! Would the occupation of such Tudinors 
in the Wilderness effect your general plan of 
colonization and improvement ? In other por- 
tions of this vast empire, it is evident the English 
could have no ties, of a lasting nature, to bind them : 
their personal objects and attachments would not 
repose here ; but ])oint ever, as with the Europeans 
of the present day, to one fond desired resting- 
place — their distant native home. Thus, like the 
tenant of an estate at will, or the ehance holder of 
the few expiring months of a lease, they could 
have no proper care or regard, for the site itself of 
their casual brief residence. Such occasional Eu- 
ropean residence among us, would greatly aggra- 
vate our present evils, without affording us any 
compensating advantages. All our labour would 
be put in motion, in the various operations in which 
it might suit the Euroj'ean to direct it, for his owm 
sole benefit, and to enable him, as speedily as pos- 
sible, to quit for ever the scene of his speculations. 
Our lands and our country would be the mere field 
of foreign, unchecked, and jrromiscuous enterprise; 
and as little regarded as an object of permanent 
interest, as the ship itself, that enabled the adven- 
turer to pass to this land, or escape again from its 
temporary exile*. 


* It is true, these objections apply, in part, to tlie present .system ; but it 
is to be remembered, that now wo have aliody of men perinnnently rc.sponsi- 
ble, paid at fixed .scale.s of remuneration for duties performed towards our- 
selves, and whose advancement depends on their adherence to known and 
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It should be borne in mind, that, hitherto, your 
countrymen, of whom there is surely no scarcity in 
the vicinity of either of the three Presidencies, 
have not entirely succeeded in establishing their own 
trades in India, although they are not molested 
or thwarted by the local authorities, and, in seve- 
ral instances, are afforded considerable encourage- 
ment; witness the shipwrights’ establishments, 
founderics, tanneries, canvas manufactories, !kc. 
Now% although at Bombay the Parsees have become 
ex|)ert shipbuilders after your model, yet, gene- 
rally speaking, your trades have neither met with, 
in themselves, any considerable degree of success, 
nor have they bcnelited, to any promising extent, the 
natives by their example.* Our rich countrymen 

(letiMfd rules. lii any oxteuded iutroduction of strangers, whose oitject 
vNould !)(* only to aiiuis.s wealth in their own v\ay, i)je} would he hound hy 
the laws eerlaiul\, hut self-interest and personal gaiu^iiiust jtrove thii iimne- 
dialc standard of coiahict with all. 

^ A huff-leather iiiannfaelory was attempted, and failed ; a linseed oil es- 
tablishment .shared the same fate. The canvas trade was trusted hy the 
I'jiglish maiiiitacturtas to natives, and tin* Fairopean superintendenee of it 
became almost nominal. Ttie free trade itself ruined the Faiglish cloth facto- 
ries at l.uckipore, Dacca, Dazipore, 8vC. ixc. Some ofthe most influential, in- 
telligent and wealthy of the merchants entered, under every encouragement, 
upon cotfee cultivation in 1822, and yet, by your own showing and eom- 
plaiiit, it has done nothing, and failed, in comjietitioii even with Brazil. The 
sugai works at Burdwaii and elsewhere, under Fmglish adventurers, have 
long ^ance been given up. I could mention other instance.s, yet, assuredly, no 
man of common fairness can dare to assert, that the reslriclious of the Coin- 
jxnii/s c/itirftr \vd\'v had any thing to do with these failuies! The specula- 
tions faded, mucli from the languor with which they were earried on; hut 
more, in my opinion, from the want of proper held for their exereise. 



about Calcutta like your carriages, and a lew otlier 
such European luxuries ; yet, on the whole, your 
trades are, as yet, patronised only by yourselves, 
and their introduction has occasioned a very slight 
sensation among the native conununity. Our com- 
mon population, in fact, cannot afford to pay your 
artificers and mechanics, even if they possessed the 
desire to employ and encourage them ; and as for the 
rich aristocracy, and wealthy portion of the natives 
of the country, you must await the good time, of 
fruit resulting from education and European know- 
ledge, now slowly but effectually advancing to 
maturity, before you can expect that their patro- 
nage shall be applied to English skill and produce. 

The term colonization, as connected with India, 
has been improperly used. This country can only be 
visited by respectable capitalists, who might select 
forsettling the places most convenient for commerce, 
and which are generally the worst climates, that is 
the lower parts of the country where river-naviga- 
tion is to be commanded. Between such respect- 
able characters and the natives, an intercourse would 
probably take place that might prove advantageous 
to both; and, perhaps, the footing on which Eu- 
ropean merchants and the Parsecs of Bombay stand 
towards each other, in regard to the cordiality and 
good feeling existing between them, might be fairly 
taken as an example of what might be expected from 
a more extended intercourse. 

At present, an Englishman in India is utterly un- 



tit for colour/, ation, or settling, in its true and legi- 
timate sense. He must have, in India, an easy and 
royal road to competency and wealth, or he flies 
from the pursuit ; for he disdains, here, the patient, 
toiling and slow application of industry by M'hich 
success is attained in his own country. The con- 
stant looking forward for home, instead of acting, it 
would seem, as a spur to proper activity, makes him 
regardless of any but a short and dashing cut to the 
object of his wishes, (lain must be showered on 
him in this climate, or he shrinks from exertion. Dur- 
ing a voyage to the East, his views expand, and he 
lifts himself at once into a higher and different range 
ofexpectation. The lowly toiler on foot, in his native 
pathway, must here exhibit as an equestrian, or re- 
pose in the well-cushioned corner of his chariot; 
and, if the merchants of ancient Venice were 
])rinces, as 1 have heard, — here, wi' may truly as- 
sert, your I'higlish traders are not less princely in 
idea, nor less noble in their assumed bearing and 
avocations. 

Where then, practically, is the chance, or even 
field, for success, in hasti!}' throwing open liindoo- 
stan to a host of such colonists and settlers. But 
you have often, loudly and grandiloquently, talked 
of your European caj)ital, and of capitalists invest- 
ing property in India. Let us look to this; for 
English capital, that is, wealth brought to India Ey 
your countrymen, would indeed present a new fea- 
ture in your late intercourse with us. Hitherto, we 



have seldom witnessed the phenomenon in question. 
The li-ee trader has brought his goods to our market, 
but only to carry back our wealth in return; and 
not a portion of the proceeds was to be inves- 
ted in Hindoostan. e have many wealthy and 
respectable merchants and planters in India: but 
if I assert that not five in fii’ty of them brought to 
us a single anna of capital, I am within tlie truth. 
Let us trace the history of almost every mercantile 
establishment in Calcutta, Some young men come 
out as clerks, or to join their connexions in India; 
openings occur, through the aid and infiuence of 
friends, and an infant establishment is projected ; 
the connexions jiatronize them with advances ; re- 
lations in the Company s service agree to support 
them by forwarding tlieir savings, remitting their 
funds to the new liouse, and apj)ointing the members 
of it their agents and liankers; monied men from 
the service, who have saved much, or who are of 
speculative and mercantile turn, jicrliajis join the es- 
tablishment in due time, increasing its local capital, 
influence, mid respectability. The house engages 
in indigo transactions, with the money which, as 
just shewn, it lias at command. It purcha.ses works, 
places young adventurers in occupancy or owner- 
ship, by nominally advancing the purchase-money 
on life security, mortgage on the concern, .See., the 
whole being a mere transier on their books. Ship- 
ping becomes the property of the house in the same 
way. Correspondence and connexion have* been 



opened with influential houses in England, to which 
the partners generally retire, one by one, with all 
their wealth, as soon as gained, by the profits of 
their agency in India. And thus the Indian estab- 
lishments, with exception of a very few houses only, 
have actually no real ca])itab save a fluctuating and 
borrowed one, the proj)erty of their constituents: 
while tlie wealth of their constituents is — what?— c///* 
native money or revenue, which, having paid your 
countrymen resident here, tor ruling over and pro- 
tecting us, is by tlunn deposited in Calcutta, <Scc., 
for the interest there given, and to be made use of 
as capital, by your iverchants, till o])portiinity shall 
occur to remit it to liurope, w heneve r the amount 
be suHieient to carry liome its posses'^or. 

Ciuk r this explanation/it is (‘videnl we have de- 
rived no ea|)ital (i om i' nglaiul . Your exports might 
1)0 considor(‘(l such, if we could grant you profitable 
returns -or could give, in exchange, an advantage- 
ous ])roduei* oi our own. Hut though our produce 
forms i)art ol' such returns, yet it must be remem- 
bered, that indigo, for instance, gives little profit to 
India. The mere rearing and growing of the ])lant is 
but subsistence to the cultivator: the English manu- 
facturer and Calcutta agent alone engross the ])rofit, 
and the result of sueh g(fiu, too, ere}(tu(ilh/ leares us 
far England . Eac dye bears tlie same explanation : 
and such is the nature of the returns which carry 
back the proceeds of your goods, and so limited are 
they, bv (Eeut Britain’s prohibition of our be>t com- 



modities, that il will be seen, the ea])ital (‘uiployed 
by Englishmen in India, (which, in truth, is but In- 
dian capital under European management,^ if it be 
productive, can bestow, in the East, only a shadow 
of its benefit. 

If you, and other theorists, do truly mean that 
wealth is to be exported from luiropc*, to be left for 
ever in India for the purchase ol” lands, then the 
question is, simi)ly — would it l)c politic for your- 
sclvis, and just towards us, so to c‘m[>lov \'our 
means ? But if it be your meaning, that the invest- 
ment of ca])it(il in estates shall merely bc' the (exten- 
sion of your present mode of employing Indian mo- 
ney in Calcutta and elsewhere, then 1 would ask, 
would it not be ennd to ns, that mo' country's re- 
sources, and Xhe fruits of our labour, Ix' granted to 
your adventurers, for funds to outbid us in our own 
|)atrimonies and l)irth-]dace>, or, in other words, 
that the produce we rear from our native field, be 
mad(e, eventually, the vmy n;eans to wrest from us 
the field itsv If ? 

Although it must be confessed also, that India 
would learn much from a more freepumt intercourse 
with Europeans, and that indigo ])]auters, in their 
present extei\t, ^aiid tin y might be thrice as numer- 
ous, without evil, as far as concerns the etiect of 
their personal and individual demeanour,) do confer 
much of the good, which might be expected from 
their intelligence, honourable conduct, and fair deal- 
ing; yet, if Europeans come, ])romiseiiously, to 



swarm here, to compete and struggle with each 
other, as well as with ourselves, the bright picture, 
which the present few gentlemen (about Tirhoot 
and Kessenaghnr, for instance,) so pleasingly pre- 
sent, would soon be changed for a darker and less 
amiable one. The strangers would not, for many 
years, have the same immediate check of public oj)!- 
nion upon them as at home, nor even the more si- 
lent and domestic one of family ties and relations. 
Again, all could not succeed. What, then, are to 
become of the disappointed, the bankrupt, and the 
ruined ? Are they to wander, unchecked, until 
despairing endeavours and crushed hopes, in a burn- 
ing climate like this, have rendered them as reckless 
in conduct, as daring in their wild and vicious 
schemes, to su|)port mere existence, or grasp at any 
lawless chance of redeeming' their broke?) fortunes. 

Another evil would be the extension, with English 
colonization, of the j)ower of the .Supreme Court, and 
the conflicting intermingling of British law with the 
Native Code, throughout a country utterly unfit for 
the hasty ajiplication of the former. Laws which 
may have been founded on justice and pro])er prin- 
ci])les in Euro])C, or have arisen there from local 
adaptation to convenience, manners, the tenure of 
proj>erty, and a hundred other national and ])cculiar 
causes, may still be most injurious and unjust, if 
forced into operation in an Empii'e like India, The 
forms, deeds, doubts, technicalities, multiplying 
difficulties and expenses, of the various English 



courts, would here be beneficial only to the already 
existing over-increase of professional gentlemen at 
the three presidencies. 

A still greater calamity would be the dislocation 
of property, — theabnij)t appearance of enterprising 
and change-essaying foreigners, as lords over the 
thousands oi’ ancient ry<^>ts and cultivators of the soil. 
There would be little confidence, and the measure 
would spread around the dread of' unfair purchases. 

Another, but minor evil, resulting from the indis- 
criminate settlement of Englishmen among us, 
would be the indispensably lU'cessary introduction 
of an Euro])ean police* throughout the provinces. 
The native Tamiahs and police otablishnuaits are 
equal to the present calls on their inti rfcrcmce : but 
every one who knows the common }vuro])can's cha- 
racter in India, must l)c awaro that the Hindoo 
would be no match for the cxcittal and wild over- 
bearing of your couhlrvmen. 

I might enumerate many, immy snch dilficultics ; 
but let me, for argument's sake, yie ld them all to the 
sup])osed benefits of your theory. J.et mo conceive 
them got rid of, or not existing, and your i^higlish 
emigrant quietly and happily in possession of one 
of our large Zumeenduries. To i!nj)rove his chance 
of success, let me endue him with every good quality 
which characterises your nation. He is to be ho- 
nest, kind in his nature, intelligent, liberal, a good 
man, and most worthy landlord. As he cannot hope 
abniptly to change the nature of the soil, or the 



habits and character of his new tenantry, he wisely 
abstains from every rash innovation, waiting still 
with prudence and patience, for the proper season 
for the improvement and better cultivation of his 
property. Alas ! his own moderation and endeavour 
at non-intcrfcrcnce will not avail him; nothing will 
be permitted to emanate from him ; and yet, without 
the watching and busj?^ scrutiny of fifty eyes, or the 
busy controul of fifty hands, he cannot prevent the 
combinations of eternal imposition which are hourly 
practised on him. Ills native factors and gomastahs 
are intriguing on every side ; he cannot dispense 
with them; lln^y are in dee}) league with the ryots, 
and the ryots deeply leagued with each other. His 
neighbours, whether Hindoo or M ussuiniaun, are as 
fond ol’ litigation as thc*v are well })raetised in it, 
and expert at bribing the underlings of the Zillali 
courts; they encroach on every side ; and a.s every 
village has its })atriarchal descrijition of synod and 
internal parliament, without the sanction of which 
nothing be done, he will find that not a ])lough can 
be set in motion, nor a seed be sown, save only at 
the bidding and permission of every one oi these 
village conclaves. But he has patiently put up with, 
or struggled through all, and having farmed the pro- 
perty himself, -he will at last find his two or three 
maunds of jiroduce, ])er biggah, have cost him as 
much again as those of his native neighbours. He 
now finds, too, a ])ortiou only of the harvest saleable 
on the s{)ot, and middlemen and agents entirely con- 
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troul him in every step of its disposal and destina- 
tion. He wishes to send it to Calcutta ; but it can 
only move through his underlings. The very boat- 
men come into the league against him, till he has 
these, his own agents, the river goinastahs, the bro- 
kers, dealers, baboos, and first purchasers at the 
final mart, all — all in the combination, so that not a 
bag of the grain can elicit a sale till they have had 
their full advantage from it, or until their train of 
quiet, but most omnipotent op|)ositioii to the prin- 
cipal has done its worst, and their own profitable 
shares of the transaction have been fully realized 
and satisfied. 

The above is by no means an unfaithi'ul picture, 
and the difficulty it exhibits would be repeated in 
every stage of every transaction in which an Euro- 
pean might endeavour to compete with a native. 
But this is not all — the same produce which would 
afford a moderate but sufficient profit to ourselves, 
would scarcely remunerate a settler of your country 
with bare subsistence. 

Rice or corn wmdd never pay an European set- 
tler. Let us select the finest or most productive 
rice district of Bengal — that of Backergunge, which 
fundshes annually twenty lacs of maunds of clean 
ballam, of which ten or twelve lacs of maunds are 
exported to Calcutta, and the remainder either con- 
sumed in the district, or disposed of at the neigh- 
bouring marts. The whole may roughly be assumed 
to give a total profit of six lacs of rupees to the 
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growers. There are about eight lacs of biggahs in 
rice cultivation in that district ; and these we may 
again roughly divide into about three thousand to- 
lerable farms, varying from one hundred to one thou- 
sand biggahs each. Supposing that an Englishman 
secure three I'arms of the largest extent, or, in all, 
three thousand biggahs, whieh is more than he could 
conveniently superintend himself; — on caleulation, 
it would be found, that his profits or income would 
not exceed 200 rupees per mensem, or 240/. per 
annum ; poor remuneration for an English adven- 
turer. who, from this pittance, must build a resi- 
dence, after his own style, to shield him from the 
climate, with all the other heavy expenses incident 
to an Euro|)ean in India. 

To cultivate and manufacture sugar successfully, 
would jirobably require an additional outlay of 
£20,000 or 1,30,000, which, at the present duty, 
would liaially realize one per cent. ; but if your 
government, influenced by considerations of sound 
policy and of consistency with their own general 
notions of free trade, would equalize the duties on 
the siigar.s of British India, with those of your West 
India and other settlements, .,^still leaving us subject 
to the disadvantages arising from our distance,) no 
doubt a salutary impulse would be given to our 
industry and capital, which would go far, in con- 
nection with the like encouragements to our other 
|)roducts, to improve our condition and increase our 
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sources, and, consequently, to enable us at no dis- 
tant period of time, to become considerable con- 
sumers of your manufactures. 

Cotton must be undertaken, too, on a grand scale. 
The extent of cultivation necessary would be per- 
fectly unmanageable under any single European ; 
and if the entire supervision of your countrymen 
be necessary for its j)ro|)er picking, cieaning, and 
packing, the expenses would soon leave the pro- 
prietor a claimant only for the benefits of the new 
Bankrupt Act, as lately extended to this country. 

Of indigo, there is even now an over-produce ; 
and, to sustain the present prices, the speculators 
in Europe arc praying for scanty and failing crops 
in Bengal. Unless, therelbre, the eousunqition be 
considerably increased, the indigo line also would 
be a bad s|)eculation for new adventurers. 

For general merchants, factors, brokers, commis- 
sion-agents, shop-keepers, and retailers, there can- 
not be any considerable increased opening for many 
years. The restdt of sales upon goods already 
shipped to India, sufficiently prove that trade, in 
this respect, has been seriously overdone. Any 
future improvement can he gradual only; and 
until such improvement positively take jilace, an 
addition to the number of your traders, resident in 
India, must be injurious to all parties. As for arti- 
ficers and skilful mechanics, although their intro- 
duction would, doid)tlcss, ]»rove of essential use in 



improving our own workmanship, and in rendering 
your community less dependent upon Europe* for 
many luxuries and articles of common consump- 
tion ; yet your artisans themselves, if led here in 
any numbers, could experience individually nothing 
but ruinous disappointment. A clever English mill- 
wright, or working engineer, will earn, 1 believe, in 
his own country more than three or four pounds per 
week, and other trades in the same proportion. 
India could atl'ord to remunerate very few at this 
rate: there are neither sufficient manufactories, nor 
thriving works on hand, to warrant the expense. 
Again, the native work-people, who are very expert 
in common handicraft trades, are so moderate in 
their wages, com])ared with Europeans, that the lat- 
ter would have to lower their expectations beneath 
what would leave emigration of value, to compete, 
even i'or a livelihood, with the artisans of India. 
With us, a first-rate lohar-mistrec, (blacksmith,) 
competent in many superior branches of his calling, 
being, at the same time, a tolerable locksmith, 
worker in steel, gunsmith, and, in some cases, even 
jeweller and silversmith, is well paid at fixed wages 
of two gold mohurs (about three guineas) per month. 
I do not affect to place this man on a footing with 
yours, as to skill and workmanship, but he is far 
from contemptible even in these ; and his wages. 


* Tins point, liowovcr, is, scarcely desired ty your advocates of the free 
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we see, are i)iit one-lourth of the others, vvlio, be- 
sides, would naturally look for higher remuneration 
in a foreign settlement. A Hindoo, or Mussulmaun 
head carpenter, a capital workman, being a supe- 
rior joiner also, with some talent at tine cabi- 
net-making, and who would surprise an English 
mechanic with his skill in the higher branehes of 
house-carpentry, is to be engaged in Bengal at 
less than thirty rupees ythroc pounds) per month.* 
From eight to twelve rupees ])er month will procure 
as many common carpenters as may be re(|uired. 
A clever herald-))ainter, who can ))aint and jin/s/i 
carriages, and similar good work, so as to sliaine (as 
regards neatness and care) much of what reaches 
Calcutta from your metropolis, scarcely demands 
more than the head-carpenter. The sim]>le lact is, 
that all these men can, and frecjiienlly do, live lor 
three or four rupees each, for a whole month; a 
sum that your English mechanic would s|)end in 
beer and drink during one brief al’ternoon of it. 
Would not our natives then, in this and other points 
of view, be serious rivals of any numerous influx 
of your artificers? — Where wovdd the latter find 
employment? — Say even that colonization would 
produce numerous manufactories in good time, and 
thus create a demand for your people; but with 
any such increase, you yourself argue, there must 


* Three times the sum would Itarely keep nn I'jjgli>li workman, (»f similai 
pretensions, in (.'alcuttii. 



be ;i c<»^l•e^l)Oll(iillg improvement in our countrymen 
also ; while the cheapness of our means of labour 
must ever grant us the preference in the race with 
a stranger. 

In whatever way, then, I consider the projected 
colonization or settlement of your countrymen in 
India, I arrive only at one conclusion. The plan of 
Sending out |>urchasers of lands, capitalists, and 
skilful mechanics, seems, if not utterly unwise in 
principle, to be certainly unfeasible in practice. 
J'A'eii il' sophistry can blind you to the injustice of 
dispossessing us of our lands and tenures, surely 
good sense should deter you from injustice and the 
infliction ol injury, where it can bestow no remu- 
nerating or commensurate benefit on yourselves. 
If it is iiur good that you alone consult, let me be- 
speak your aid and through the means of a reply 
to you, let me ap[)cal to those wlio, in a sliort time, 
have to legislate lor India,) to procure for us what, 
in my humble opinion, will be of more essential ad- 
vantage to the British Eastern Empire than all your 
“ capdal, skill, and intelligence," in the mode in 
which you suggest their introduction. 

In the first place, let us have the benefit of your 
nation in more widely diffusing education through- 
out India. Much is now doing; our youth and 
minors are already far advanced beyond ourselves ; 
and when we, their elders and parents, are away, 
and are borne to the now hallowed banks of our 



Ganges, mettiinks, their minds will rise superior to 
many of the trammels we, in our fathers’ faith and 
ignorance, may necessarily have imposed on them ; 
and if, with better means of enquiry and investiga- 
tion, they shall find, that me littvc lived and departed 
in error, who knows but the same Being, who rules 
the Indian and the White, may then select his own 
good time to let tlie blessings your teachers would 
tell of, spread even here also widely and triumph- 
antly in the East. But I am touching on a subject 
unmeet for introduction from my pen ; let me turn 
to benefits more immediately within the gift of your 
country. 

Give us, then, under yourselves, a greatc'r share 
in the government and internal management oi' cnir 
own people. Our ancient yearnings i’or change, 
and our remembrances of our own rulers, are fast 
subsiding. You shotdd, by this lime, be well ac- 
quainted with our chanicters and manners, tind with 
the checks this knowledge can ena])le you to ap- 
ply, surely there can be little danger in allowing 
some of us to partici|)ate in the honors and remu- 
neration of pow'er and employment. At |)rcscnt, all 
employment under government, save the very hum- 
blest, is shut out from the native; and yet what 
could more improve us, or stimulate us to proper 
and honorable competition with yourselves, than 
leaving open some few of the distinctions and dig- 
nities of the country to its ow n inhabitants ? 1 



would say little here; but 1 consider this of es- 
sential and vital importance as regards our real 
improvement and happiness as a nation. 

There are points in our intercourse with England", 
in which your legislators might confer instant bene- 
fit on India. I am not sufficiently conversant with 
the principles oi' free trade (not ycfcr free trade, but 
trade in a general sense) to know why it would be 
departing from sound and legitimate liberal policy 
to |)revent .America (wlro deals rongldy enough with 
you) Iroin having nearly all tlu; benefit of supplying 
Ihiglaiid with cotton material. But if we viud 
t'.Mi si, 1 sadly repeal,) see our domestic employment 
of the loom fail beneath your overwhelming manu- 
factured e.\’j)ort,s, surely it would be simply fair to 
ns, that van should jirotect our cotton by heavy du- 
ties on the ,\mcrican article. Do tliis, and a spur 
at once would be given to onr growtli of a more 
satisfactory material ; we should then have some in- 
ducement to insure the itropcr eleaning and i:re- 
paring ol' the wliole. Your own shij)ping also would 
then find ample employment ; and, if the fact of the 
German cloths being so superior from our own ma- 
terial, prove that it is intrinsically good, (as I have 
asserted) then your manufacturer might e.xclusively 
use our cotton. England would be benefited by 
the measure, India be nourished and improved by 
it; w'e could not then so justly reprove you for the 
injury now inflicted, nor desire that machinery even 

should be granted to ourselves. 
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If our means were thus increased, and ourselves 
somewhat more enriched, it stands to reason, that 
your own exportations would in time be better re- 
ceived here, and more extensively consumed by us. 
In the mean time, there is a local measure which 1, 
a humble individual, should apologise to the autho- 
rities for suggesting; but which, I am sincerely 
convinced, after much reflection on the subject, 
would be beneficial to your country, and of ad- 
vantage to ourselves. It will require to be ex- 
plained with some detail ; and I propose to close 
this address by a full description of my plan. 

In all countries where commercial communica- 
tion and trading enterprise have failed to reach their 
most successful extent, we find that the institution 
of periodical local fairs has been invariably al tended 
with good effects. T understand, that in England, 
in early times, before the late intersection of your 
country by canals, and other easy methods for 
the quick transit of goods, your fairs formed the 
princii)al means by which an interchange of com- 
modities took |dace, and, that now also the free 
fairs in Europe are most effectual in the speedy 
sale and circulation of goods in the inland parts of 
Germany, in France, the coasts of the Mediterra- 
nean, and chief cities of tlic continental countries. 

Fairs having with you been anciently established 
by » grant, privilege, or proclamation,” and under 
the countenance and support of the government, I 
would ])ropose that, under the sanction and an- 
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thority oi ihe Supreme Government of India, pe- 
riodical fairs of a few days’ continuance, for the 
sale of European goods, should be established also 
at the principal cities of the Bengal Presidency. 
1 treat of Bengal, at present, being personally ac- 
quainted with this Presidency only. Selection 
might be made of places of convenient access, 
where purchasers might numerously and easily 
attend. Thus Moorshedabad, ]VIidnaj)ore, Cut- 
tack, Dacca, Chittagong, Patna, Benares, Alla- 
habad, Cawnpore, Fiillyghur, Bareilly, Agra, Delhi, 
Saugor, NeemtUch, Mhow, and a few other places,* 
miglit be fixed ii[)on at certain periods, with 
reference to the seasons and the convenient months 
for navigating' the rivers, or for over land communi- 
cation, so that merchants and others carrying goods 
for sale might move readily from one fair to another, 
and to as many of tliem as might be advantageous 
to tliemselves. 

The natives of India, as is well known, arc at all 
times fond of thus supplying their wants. Wo 
resort nuudi to fairs (or, as we term them, inelahs) 
and common Hants ;t therefore the thing will not 
be new, or likely to be misunderstood by us. 1 might 
append an enumeration of many useful minor 
fairs already in existence in almost every one of our 
provinces : and these would prove how easily our 
present inMahs might be improved by your govern- 

* Heltiiih, for instdiioe, whidi vvonlil be well altontled from Nepaul. 

] Ifaiit, inarkol. 
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ment into marts of general and extensive profitable 
resort, to which European and native wholesale pur- 
chasers of investments would be induced, under of- 
ficial encouragement and protection, to convey pro- 
per selections for sale. At present, European .sup- 
plies reach the upper provinces under no par- 
ticular inducement, except the chance demand of 
a few dealers and natives connected with central 
India, or military officers and others; and, although 
there are capital shops at the principal stations, 
and English goods are even exposed for sale in 
the City Bazaars, yet there are no ])ul)lie pains 
taken to allure or induce our countrymen to make 
trial of your wares. Our habits naturally keep u.s 
aloof from the be.st receptacles for your g(H)ds 
— few natives venture into your station Europe 
shops; and, it is evident, tliat it- re(|uires more 
than the chance exposure of unknown foreign 
goods, in scattered situations, to encourage tlm 
native community of India to venture upon such 
full and general purchase as could be advantageous 
either to England or ourselves. 

To give effect to the plan, the government would 
have, simply, to announce these intended periodical 
fairs — they might be called “ belatee mclah,” — (fo- 
reign fairs,) or by other appropriate name. It 
might be necessary, in the first instance, for the terri- 
torial secretary, or other functionary, to confer with, 
and procure the aid of some of the leading trading 
community in Calcutta, who would, doubtless, rea- 
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dily enter into such views. Instructions might then 
be issued to the civil authorities near each appointed 
fair, describing the object, and bespeaking their in- 
tervention, persuasion, and personal influence, with 
the chief natives of their district, calling on our in- 
fluential zumeendars, residents, and landholders, 
for such reasonable support to the measure, as their 
good sense, and their own comforts and convenience, 
might induce them to bestow. Notices and timely 
advertisements of the fair should be beforehand 
widely disseminated, not only in the respective cities, 
but throughout the districts, generally, in the vicinity. 
At the place ap|)ointed, every aid, by the local au- 
thorities, should be granted. Boats should be passed 
clear of any river or other duties; and suitable 
spots selected, with reference to convenient ghauts, 
ferries, and other local facilities. For the principal 
valuable goods, the same precautions as those, 
which, I learn, arc adopted in France, at their large 
provincial fairs, might well be adopted. Thus, a 
spot of about 300 by 100 yards, might be pali- 
sadoed round, or otherwise be secured by ditch 
and strong railing, or inclosed by a common cutchu 
wall, so as to ensure safety from intrusion and depre- 
dation : two large gates, or entrances, being left at 
cither end. The interior to be laid out in streets, 
with suitable temporary booths for the different 
traders, capable of being secured at night. These 
booths might all be constructed on a general ap- 
[)rovcd plan, and carried on the boats by the raer- 
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chants, or be prepared by public officers at each 
station, and a small rent levied, sufficient to cover 
the expense. Each might be framed of plank, 
about twenty feet long and ten feet broad, with 
a common choppah roof, and part of the booth 
facing the street to be capable of being lifted up 
in the day, like ^jhaump, and lowered and padlock- 
ed at night; the gates to be regularly opened and 
closed at stated hours, morning and evening; the 
place cleared at night, only certain trust-worthy 
and responsible brij-bassees suffered to remain 
inside, in general charge — and no fires, cooking, or 
smoking allowed. Military guards to be stationed at 
the gates, and around the enclosure, every evening ; 
and the guard to be at hand, also, during the day, 
with proper civil and police authorities, for the pre- 
servation of the peace. 

The goods which might be thus exposed for sale, 
with reasonable hope of going off, might consist of 
broad-cloths, serges, purpets, druggets, flannels, 
blankets, and woollens of all descriptions. There 
are few natives, in India, who would not prefer a 
couple of yards of coarse broad cloth, as a substitute 
for their present quilted rasnyc, look doputtah, or 
common native blanket ; but, at present, few have 
access to markets for its purchase, and the article 
is not sufficiently cheap in the upper ])rovinces, 
nor placed in the way (if I may so explain myself) of 
my countrymen, so as to be abundantly at hand for 
general adoption and use. A good native covering. 
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ol the descriptions I have just enumerated, would 
cost nearly as much as the coarse woollen ; while 
the latter would outwear in durability three of the 
former. Cheap cutlery of various assorted descrip- 
tions, would answer ; — razors, coarse knives, tools 
of various uses, Birmingham and Sheffield goods of 
certain kinds, and I may instance even buttons, 
to shew what may be done ; for our Mussulmaun 
brethren do not dislike such things, as adornments 
to their vests, and cold weather jamahs. Cut-glass 
ware, in some cases, would suit; with mirrors, pic- 
tures, lustres, and fancy articles for the residences 
of rich natives ; wdiile minor things of various kinds, 
small looking-glasses, &c. &c. might please and 
allure the common class of purchasers. Steel, iron, 
lead,* nails, screws, locks, tin-plates double and 
single, copper sheet and bolt, spelter in sheet and 
slab, brass, wire, hardware, tin and brass pots of 
proper varieties, and many other commodities 
might be sold, of which this slight enumeration will 
serve to present the idea. 

To shew the more general value of these fairs, it 
should be remembered that European up-country 
residents and officers of the troops, would gladly 
resort to such markets for their annual wants, which 
they could thus cheaply select and lay in on the 

• Heavy articles might be kept on board the boats, and only musters or 
specimens be exposed at the booths. At certain stations, such as Mirza? 
pore, there would be immense calls for them, for inland transit to the central 
provinces and countries. 
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spot, instead of depending on expensive established 
shops without competition, or sending for their 
supplies to Calcutta, with all the precariousness and 
risk of despatch to distant stations. Thus wines, 
teas, and articles for military messes and family 
consumption, might be more favourably secured at 
a fair than at present. 

To induce the attendance of natives, their own 
goods, to a limited and proper extent, might also be 
admitted, particularly such as, from their general 
request and non-interference with the immediate 
and real object of this Europe mart, might lure 
numbers to the fair. Sights, shows, and recreations 
might be permitted for our countrymen, at a little 
distance, while races might be instituted for the 
Europeans; to give general utility and attraction 
to the fair, the sale of horses, j)articularly from the 
government studs, and the sale of elephants, camels, 
and army carriage cattle generally, might be encou- 
raged and promoted with advantage. 

If the Moorshedabad fair were ordered at the end 
of June, the opening of the river would admit of 
boats proceeding from Calcutta in proper time. 
The same boats might then reach Patna for a melah 
in August. It is true, these months are subject to 
the periodical rains ; but the appropriation ol’ any 
spare public buildings might obviate the difficulty. 
But both these stations, and Cuttack, Midnapore, 
Dacca, and Chittagong, could be arranged for, at any 
time, direct from Calcutta. Boats, after quitting 
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Patna, might enable fairs to be held at Benares, in 
September ; iillahabad, in October ; Cawnpore, the 
following month ; and, to ensure those of Agra, 
Delhi, Bareilly, and other places, in the proper 
season, boats and supplies might branch off as 
requir d. 

It is true, for some years, the plan might not 
largely succeed ; but as our power of purchasing 
your commodities would increase by means of your 
hoped-for legislative encouragement to our industry 
on our own soil, and to our native produce, — we 
might gradually become purchasers. Where the 
general aim is so widely beneficial, temporary 
slight failure, to secure future extended sales, 
should not dishearten. Responsible natives might 
answer for the charge and sale of the goods ; and 
few Europeans would be necessary to accompany 
them. Traders should, at first, send goods cau- 
tiously, and essay only with such assort metUs of 
staple and sure demand, that, even under failure 
for a time, by allowing the goods to remain in 
the interior, they might eventually go off. Whether 
government might find it expedient farther to assist 
the measure, is not for an individual to judge; 
but still, without any pecuniary sacrifice of moment, 
it might, by public and opportune patronage to those 
embarked, by the remission, at first, of portions of 
import duties on Fair aminodities, and by affording 
facilities to the dealers as well as the frequenters of 
the fairs, effectually promote a good result. 



I now take my leave. If, in my reply to your 
pamphlet, I may seem at times to have treated the 
subject more lightly, nay, more flippantly even than 
its importance has deserved, I beseech the pardon 
of my general reader. To yourself little explanation 
is necessary. I have endeavoured to refute much 
of your reasoning, and, although I assert not that I 
am right, yet I may have been the humble means of 
inducing others more capable than myself to inves- 
tigate more closely your publication, and thus more 
truly appreciate your statements. In laying down 
my pen, I have at least one consolation, — however 
it may have failed, yet in its employment in these 
pages, I may truly say, in the language of the 
East, “ My right hand hath not turned against the 
country of my refuge, nor my tongue reviled the 
salt of my protector.” 

DE£H-U-LUBUN OCHARIK. 

Calcutta, 
mh June, 1829 . 


THE END. 
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APPENDIX. 


Since the foregoing pages were finally at press, we have seen an Article in 
the Asiatic Journal of the present month, (Jan. 1830,) on the “Free 
Import Trad from India,’' which so completely bears out the view 
taken by our native Author of the inadequacy of present Imports, and 
failure of Returns from India, that we take the liberty of appending an 
Extract. 

“ THE FREE IMPORT TRADE FROM INDIA. 

“ Thk ‘ suspicious tacitunity’ (to use the phrase of a writer in one of our daily papers) 
maintained by the free-trade party on the subject of their imports from India, whilst they are 
incessantly stunning us with noisy' declamations about the increased amount of their exports to 
that country, has induced us to set on foot a careful inquiry into this part of the question, in 
order to ascertain a fact, which forms a very material link in the chain of evidence, as to 
whether the free-trade with India has been beneficial to the country, or the contrary. 

“ Mr. Whitmore Informed the House of (’ommons, in hi.s extraordinary speech on the 14th 
May last, that the value of the goods imported by the free-traders since the opening of the 
trade, had increased one million sterling. The strange misconceptions and mis-statements in 
that speech * miglit very justly have imbued us with doubt and suspicion as to every statement 
contained in it ; but such an admission as this, namely, that whilst the export trade had qua- 
diupled, the import trade liad augmented only about one-fourth in fourteen years (the Ea.st- 
Indla (''impany’s imports in the preceding fourteen years having nearly doubled), was of 
itoclf sullieient toov<>nhrow the inferential argument which the honorable gentleman laboured 
to deduce from lus figures. 

“ Desiious, however, not to leave any jiart of this question unexplored, we have obtained 
an account, which may be relied u))on as perfectly accurate, of the actual value of the goods 
imported from the ports eastward of the (’ape of Good Hope (exclusive of China) by the East- 
India Company, and by private traders respectively, from the year 11114, when the traiie was 
opened, to the year I112H, both inclu.sive. We subjoin this account, which, with others not yet 
before the iiublie, will hereafter place many of the commercial points belonging to thi.s great 
question in a perfectly new light. 

An Account of the Value of all iloods imported from the different Ports and Places sititated to 
the Kastwardofthe, Cape of Good Hope, including the Mauritius, but exclusive of China, 
computed according to the actual Prices of the Goods in each Year. 



by the 

Kast-lndia Company. 

I’rivate 'traders. 

Total. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

V'ear 11114 

4,208,079 

4,4,15,198 

8,843,2/5 

; — 11(1 T) 

,3,OHi,r>5C 

5,119,811 

8,138,187 

— lllHi 

2,027,783 

4,402,082 

6,429,785 

1 — 11117 

2,32.1, 830 

4,541,9.58 

8,885,588 

' — HUH 

2,305,003 

8,901,144 

9,208,147 

1 — IHIH 

1,932,401 

4.683,;k»7 

8,615.788 

— 1H2() 

l,7f>7,137 

4,201,389 

.5, 9.58, .526 

— 1821 

1,743,733 

3,031,413 

4,77.5, 14(? 

~ 1822 

1,092,329 

2,821,334 

.1,71.1,883 

— 1823 

1,. 587,078 

4,344,9/3 

5,932,051 

— 1824 

1,194,7.53 

4,410,347 

5,805,100 

-- 1825 

1,482,692 

4,718.083 

8,178,775 

— 1828 

1,520,080 

5,210,888 

6,730,928 

— 1827 

1.812,480 

4,088,537 

5,881,017 

— J828 

1,930,107 

5,135,073 

7,065,180 


# The qipfcli befn published by Mr. Whituiorc, anti is therefore a legal subject of criticisn 
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“ We have here exhibited an account of all the iiniwrts from all plaees ; and even so stated, 
the account offers a direct contradiction to Mr. Whitmore’s assertion, inasmuch as the average 
of the two years, 1827 and 1828, shews a falling i# instead o? an inermsg, in comiiarison with 
the average of the two years, 1814 and 1815, limiting our examination to the eolmnn c<m- 
taining ihe imports of the private traders only. But this is not the proper mmle of looking 
at the statement : the Company have ceased to trade with India since they have had to 
encounter the competition of adventurers who sell their goods at 20 percent, below prime 
cost; their imports are made merely for the convenience of remittance on political account ; 
and, strange to say, the amount of their chief articles has increased ! 'I'c judge, therefore, 
of the trade fairly, we must consider the private traders as having absorbccl, as, indeed, they 
tell us they have done, the whole commerce; and with this eonsuleration in our mauls, then, 
let us examine the statement. Further; the imports in the three or four last ye.^rs have been 
swelled by the enormous quantity of Mauritius sugar thrown into this country, in consequence 
of the reduction of the duty on that species of pr<Kluce in that jiarticular part of the East. It is 
absolutely requisite, in order to acquire a correct notion of what has been the effect of opening 
the trade upon the import branch of it, to subtract the value of that article of importation 
from the aggregate amount of imports. The value of Mauritius sugar imported in 1825 was 
about £185,0(»0; in 1826, about £*318,000; in 1827, about £‘360,000 ; and in 1828, about 
£600,000. 

** Now let us see what are the rcvsults of this boasted free-trade, as indicated by the returns 
made from India for the exports sent thither from England. W hen the free-trade began, 
India exported to England goods to the amount of £’«,.'jH‘>,72) , the average of the years J8I4 
and 1815. After fourteen years, when the quantities of goods imported by India from 
England had more than quadrupled, India exported in return goods to tlic amount of only 
£5,893,088, the average of the years 1827 and 1828, that is, two millions and a half less than 
it did when it imported only a fourth part of the gomls now carried to huUa ' Why, what a 
state of things is this ! Surely none but men actually insane can be further Imposed upon by 
the impudent charlatans, who are preaching to the country what they know, or ought to 
know, is false. 

Let us put the subject in such a familiar shape, that it may lie undorstfwd by a plain 
tradesman or artisan, classes upon whom, w'c arc sorry to find, the fallacies of the free-trade 
party are working with dangerous rapidity. Suppose a person in a retail business parted 
with a quantity of goods from his shop, on credit, to various persons, to the amount of 
£10,000 in a year; suppose that every one of his customers paid him in the shape of a divi- 
dend on their estates, as bankrupts, or of a carte blanche, as insoUints, so that in return for 
his £10,000 he received £‘1,000; how long wouM he be able to keep his sliop open ? Would 
he think it a suilleient satisfaction to a party desirous of knowing the exact state of his 
business, to show the account of the quantity ofgtxKls he had parted with ? Would the party 
not desire to see likewise the accounts of returns and profits i* 

" The example we have put is analogous, or nearly so, to that of the India trade. The 
value of the imports, that is, the returns for the comnmilities exported, should, unless there 
exists a substantial reason to the contrary, represent not merely the first value of the latter, 
but the profits attending the sale, the multiplied expenses of exportation and importation, 
commission, interest of money, &£C., or the transaction is a losing one. Undoubtedly, there 
are other modes of remitting the profits upon a commercial tuuisaetion than by iiicrehandi/e ; 
but in a country like India, not productive of bullion, and where, for obvious reasons, bilK on 
Europe bear a very high premium, merchandize must be u more com en lent mode of return. 
At all events, when we find that the expoit trade to India has augmented four fold, and the 
import trade, instead of augmenting, is diminishing, it presen ts an enigma which might, per- 
haps, be difficult of solution, were we not fortunately furnished wiili ample means, in the 
list of prices at which British exports have been selling in the India market, and in the 
failures upon failures amongst the exporters in England and Scotland. 

How delusive, then, are all the inferences from the increased exports to India ' Vet the 
arguments against the renewal of the exclusive privileges of the East India Coinjiany rest 
solely upon the supposed prosperity and progressive improvement of the free-trade ! 

««»««* 

'* Wo shall conclude with a simple comparative statement of the free export and import 
trade at the present time. 

In the two last years, ending 5th January, 1829, the value of the exports from the Unitetl 
Kingdom to India (including the Mauritius) was £9,0.':!fi,643, giving an average of i'4,.528,821 
per annum. In those yeans, the imports, excluding the Company’s remittances, amounted to 
£8,203,610, averaging £‘4,601,805 per annum. The additional value obtained by tlr/ free- 
traders, therefore, amounts to one and five-eights percent., out of which vast profit are to be 
defrayed commission in England and India, freight out and freight home, duties, shipping- 
charges, &c. &c. 

“ Is any thing more requisite to show the real state of the free trade with India 






